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| WILL TRAIN ‘YOU AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big pay. 


It's all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. 


You can 


learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of Home 


Instruction in Practical Electricity. 


Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to $175 aWeek 


Send for This Book 


My book, ‘HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of young 


men on the way to splendid success. Anew edition 
of this book has ‘just been printed. I want every young 
man interested in Electricity to have a copy, and will 
send you one ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. 
Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs to enable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are 
holding splendid electrical positions. Many are, now suc- 
- cessful Electrical Contractors. 
I give each of my students personal attention and 
a complete and thorough training. I give him a 
SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and much 
of the training is done by actual work. When my students 
graduate and receive their Certificate they are ready for 
a real position. But still more, at any time you wish 
you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical 
Shops for special training. No other school can give you this, 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 4» 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. 
Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


Chicago Engineering Works 


get started now. 


L.L. COOKE, 
Chief Engineer 


Dept. 438 1918 Sunnyside Ave 


YoU CAN DO iT 


A Real Opportunity for You 


Wishing is never going to make your dreams come 
true, You've got to study—to learn. A man is 
worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and no 
more; but there is no limit towhat he can be worth from 
his neck up. 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It is this 
training that you need, and I can train you in a 
few months. Are you ambitious to make a real success— 
then send me the coupon—to-day, 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


Free Employment Service Sv; 4 


I am continually receiving requests Kan 
from employers to send them trained 4 Ae Engine 
+ ; a CO 
Electrical men. I assist my students to ” 6COOKI 
secure good positions. I keep in touch Oy. Ks Dept. 434 
with them for years, helping and ad- <' KS ” 1918 Sunnyside A 
vising them in every possible way. Ky’ Chicago, Il. 
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“THE STRAY-MAN” 


BY CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER IN AMERICA. I want 100 
men and women quick to take orders for raincoats, raincapes 
and waterproof aprons. Thousands of , orders waiting for 


a $2.00 an hour for spare time. McDonough made $813.00 
one month; Nissen $19.00 in three hours; Purviance 
$207.00 in seven days. $5,000 a year profit for eight average 
orders a day. No delivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. 
No experience or capital required. Write quick for information. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. Y128, Dayton, Ohio. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT a Tailor-Made Suit 
just for showing it to your friends? Then write Banner Tailoring 
Company, Department 400, Chicago, and get beautiful samples, 
styles and a wonderful offer. 


pp AGENTS—LARGE | MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS | 


skirts, waists, 


sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, dresses, 
Madison Mills, 


shoes, clothing, ete. Writs for free samples. 
603 Broadway, New York. 


SIDELINE SALESMEN—We have an exceptional opportu- 
nity for live salesmen, now employed. making smal! towns, who 
can devote spare time to our line of sales board assortments. No 
Bainples to carry. No collections. State line carried and = terri- 
tory covered. 8. H. Koolish Novelty Co., 608 8. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Hl. _ —— 

Extraordinary Opportunity is offered ambitious men to become 
Gistributors for new product now being marketed. No competi- 
tion: demand everywhere. Valuable exclusive rights free. Com- 
Plete sales helps and full co-operation assures success. Start 
small and grow. $1000 automobile free. Opportunity to establish 
large business netting $10,000 yearly. Act immediately. Garfield 
Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Garfield Building. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SELL What Millions Want. New. wonderful Liberty Portraita. 
Creates tremendous interest. Absolutely different: unique; enor- 
mous demand—30 hours’ service. Liberal credit. Outfit: and 
catalogue Free. $100 weekly profit easy. Consolidated Portrait Co., 
Dept. 22, 1036 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 


INSYDE TY RES—lIaner Armor For Auto Tires. Doubles mileage, 
erents 90% of al) punctures and blowouts. Thousands in use. 
remendous demand. Big sales. Liberal profits. Details free. 
American Automobile Accessories Co., Dept. 165, Cincinnati, O. 


SEND 2e POSTAGE for free sample with particulars. No 
splashing water strainers. Easy seller. Returns big. Experience 
unnecessary. Seed Filter Co., N 73 Franklin St., New York, 


SALESMEN—Side or Main Line—to sell low priced 6.000 
mile guaranteed tires; 30x3'%4 non-skid sells for $13.95; other 
sizes in proportion. Good money making proposition for live 
wires. Master Tire Co., 1414 So. Michigan, Chicago. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing everything. 
Men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our ‘‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Opportunity life- 


time; booklet free. Ragsdale Co., Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELING. Experience unnecessary. 
Bend for Hst of Iines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big § salaries—$2.500 to $10.000 a year. 
Employment services rendered Members. National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 133-K, Chicago. HI. 


Mexican Diamonds Flash Like Genutne, fool experts. stand tests, 
ze sell for 1-50th the price. Few live Agents wanted to sel! from 
andsome sample case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write today. 
Mexican Diamond Imptg. (o.. Box SS, Las Cruces, N. Mexico. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO WEAR A BEAUTIFUL NEW SUIT 
mede to your own ‘Ymeasure Free, and make $35 to $50 
every week? You can be the best dressed man in your 
fown and earn a_i lot of extra money if you write 
at once for our beautiful samples and wonderful offer. 
The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 285, Chicago. 


AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Hu-Ko-Uo, 137 Locust, St. Luuis, Mo. 


SELL WORLD’S GREATEST AUTO INVENTION. N 
More rain blurred windshiclds: Mystic Chemical Felt works 
wonders; one rub keeps giass clear 24 hours. Steak mount- 
ings; fits pocket; whirlwind seller at $1. Vetter made $75 first 
day. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 292, Toledo, Ohio. _ 
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HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYED PEOPLE make $15.00 to $35.00 weekly during 
Spsre time and receive valuable premiums. Something different. 
Write for particulars. Novelty Jewelry Co., Dept. A, 118 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


INSPECTORS EARN FROM 81/10 
TO $200 PER MONTH and expenses. Travel if desired. 
Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We train you. Posi- 
tions furnished under guarantee. Write for Booklet CM 30. 
Standard KHusiness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS AND SHORT 
STORIES for pay in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Reporting Syndicate, 433, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150.00 TO $300.00 PER 


MONTH. Travel over the world. Write C. TT. Ludwig, 
126 Westover Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
MEN—AGE (7 TO 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 


vel; make secret investigations. reports. Salaries; expenses. 
American Foreign Detective Agency, 320, St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS | 
BE AN AUTO OR TRACTOR EXPERT. Unlimited opportunity 
for civil and Government Work. 5090 successful graduates. Write 


at once for our big free catalog. Cleveland Auto School, 
1819 BB. oath Street, Cleveland. Ohio. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 
~ AMBITIOUS? We wil! establish you in business: manu- 
facture articles wanted everywhere, under your name, for 350 
each (retailing $1.50); show you how to reach consumers, 


dealers, agents, personally and by mail; furnish everything, 
and advertise for vou free. Tremendous repeat business. Kale 
of Brooklyn made $10v0 one month. Write for proof, 


Scientific Laboratories, 21 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AGENTS EARN $50.00 A WEEK AND YOUR OWN 
clothes free, selling our famous made to measure suits and 
overcoats. Sciling outfits free. Commonwealth Tailors, Dept. 
12, Oevidental Bldy., Chicago. 


MAKE BIG MONEY SPARE TIME SELLING THE WON. 
DERFUL ‘‘ DOCTOR IN CANDY FORM."”’) Get in business 
for yourself without investment. Write for particulars Partole 
Mfg. Co., 329 bth Ave., New York. 


FREE Cabinet Size Phonograph given with every order of 


500 cigars. Your commission $12.50 each sale. Here’s your 
| chance to coin) big money. Write today for particulars, 
The Harold Co., Dept. C, 329 Plymouth, Chicago. 


' Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, 


AGENTS: SELL GUARANTEED HOSIERY FOR MEN, 
women and children. Must wear 12 months or replaced free. 
All styles, colors and fancy stripes, You can sell at less than 
store prices. Write for terms and samples. Thomas Hosiery Co., 
3407 North Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, Frames, Honor Rolle, 
Pennants, Patriotic Portraits and Pictures; Medallons, War 
Books, Service Banners. Prompt shipments: samples and catalo 

free. 30 days credit. Jas. ©. Bailey Co., Desk A-8, Chicago, i, 


AGENTS—$10 TO $100 A WEEK. Free Samples. Gold 
and silver Sign Letters for stores and office windows. Anyone 
can put them on. Big demand. Liberal offer to general agents, 
Metallic Letter ('o., 431-H, N. Clark, Chicago. 

AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND STAIN 
REMOVER. Huge profits. Big line. Sample. Write today. 
Sanford-Beal Co., Inc., Dept. A, Newark, N. Y. 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
Waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents un our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS—YOU CAN GET A BEAUTIFUL FAST COLOR 
ALL WOOL “‘MADE-TO-MEASURE’ SUIT without a cent 
of expense. Write Lincoln Woolen Mills Company, Dept. 1433, 
Chicago, Hil, for their liberal suit offer. 

DROP Everything else. Sell Guaranteed Silk hosiery and 
underwear all or spare time, direct to consumer. Hig money 
maker. Big commissions. Prompt deliveries. Samples now 
ready. C. & D. Company, Dept. E, Grand Rapids, Mich 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—Pooms for publication for magazine of Inspiration 
and Practical Help to young writers. Send Mas. to the 
Poet’s Magazine, Room 101, 916 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED: COMPOSERS OF VERSE OR MUSIC to write 
at once. Brilliant opportunity for good talent. Address, 
Ihurrell Van Buren, 125, Grand Opera House, Chicago. 


WRITERS: HAVE YOU A POEM, STORY OR PHOTOPLAY 
TO SELL? Submit MSS. at once to Music Sales Company, 
Dept. 60, St. Louis, Mo. 


POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. 
Cash paid for those available. Send one short poem today 
Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark Street, 


for free examination. 

Suite 226, Chicago. 
FREE YO WRITERS—a wonderful Ittle book of money- 

making hints, suggestions, tdeas;: the A B C of successful 


Story and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your 
copy now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 
LAYS, ETC. 


STORIES, POEMS, P ° 
ARE WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. (Cinod ideas bring 
big money. Submit Mss. or write Literary Bureau, 110, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES: $10 TO $508 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence ccurse or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
fo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide 
Book. ‘‘How To Get A Patent.” Send model or sketch and 
description. and we will give our opinion as to its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. Cc. 


PATENTS—Write for Free Illustrated Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or sketch and 
description for our opinion of its patentable nature. Free, 
Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable ‘Terma. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing or 
iInodel for examination and = opinion as to patentability. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS PROCURED—TRADE MARKS REGISTERED— 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for the protection 
and development of your ideas. Preliminary advice gladly fur- 
nished without charge. Booklet of information and form for 
disclosing idea free on request. Richard B. Owen, 68 Owen 
Bidg., Washington, D. C., or 2278J Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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A.Merritt 


Z, of “ The Moon Pool,” “The Conquest of the Moon Pool,” ete 
(In collaboration with Dr. Walter T. Goodwin, Ph.D., I. A.S., F.R.G.S., etc.) 


To THE Epitor oF ARGosy-ALLSTORY WEEKLY: 

HE executive council of the International Association of Science in instructing 
me to place before you the accompanying manuscript was influenced not by 
one but by several important considerations; among these not the least, sir, 

the confidence and sincere respect which its members have in and possess for you; 
a trust and esteem born of the courage you displayed and the strict faith which you 
kept with the Association in publishing without change, deletion or addition the two 
amazing narratives of Dr. Walter T. Goodwin, under the successive titles of “ The 
Moon Pool,” and ‘“‘ The Cor.quest of the Moon Pool.” But there exists.a wider, a 
vastly wider reason for the action than the personal one I have stated. Dr. Goodwin, 
in each of his narratives, laid stress upon the existence of what he called “ scientific 
cowardice,” id est, a reluctance to testify to, to examine, yes, even to recognize experi- 
ences and penomena which seemed to lay outside the established frontiers of scientific 
fact. His charges are only too true; that there are many reasons which can be 
urged in justification cannot alter the reality of the inhibiting influence. 

The membership of the Association includes the keenest minds in every field of 
scientific. research. Being what it is, there have come before it many such abnormal 
experiences. And how many more never did come to our notice because of that same 
inhibition which kept Dr. Goodwin silent for years upon the amazing phenomena 
he himself witnessed, who can say? But, sir, enough of regrets. 

The reception of the Moon Pool narratives, the letters which we received 
in consequence of their publication, the extremely intelligent interest displayed by 
your readers assured us that the public is ready to be informed on such matters. 
We were already convinced that we had no more right to close our eyes to an unfamiliar 
light than we had to turn our backs upon an old truth simply because it came to us 
clothed in new garments. . And so, after many conferences, and interchanges of opinion 
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between the executive council and leading members of the Association the decision 
was reached to face such experiences squarely when they were called to our attention, 
to make fullest investigation of them; and if convinced of their verity to make them 
public in the same plain, intelligible fashion as were the facts of the Moon Pool. 

Because of his internationally recognized scientific probity, and his own well- 
tested personal qualities, Dr. Goodwin was appointed chief of a bureau of investigation 
of such matters, with unlimited funds to his credit and guarantee of whatever assistance 
in men and apparatuses he might need. And I have the honor to inform you, sir, 
that it was the unanimous decision of the council that the popular accounts of all 
such investigations should be placed before you for publication. 

Hardly had the decision been made before opportunity to carry it out offered 
itself. Dr. Goodwin returned from that almost unknown, highest flung range that 
borders southern Tibet, whose existence the Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin, confirmed, 
and that has been named the Trans-Himalaya. He had journeyed there to study the 
flora of its colossal gorges and lofty levels, hoping in the pursuit of that branch of 
science in which he has won such honors, to dull that keen edge of sorrow which the, 
to him, tragic termination of his Caroline Islands adventures had left resting on his 
faculty of associative memory—or, as it is popularly called, his heart. 

And you can judge, sir, of our astonishment when we found that Fate—by which 
word we symbolize the workings of those infinitely higher mathematics which every 

_ fraction of an instant totals the infinite numbers of causes since the world began to 
live—that Fate, I repeat, had placed him within the range of phenomena tompared 
to which those he had described in his former narratives were, may I say, almost 
less than normal. Indeed, so extraordinary were they that had not Dr. Goodwin been 
able to produce indubitable evidence of their truth, and further had not all his 
observations been confirmed by other witnesses, the executive council would have 
been forced to consider the whole matter as an open question; at the best, one to be 
held in abeyance until further proof could be adduced and decidedly not one to be 
spread before the public. The evidence being, however, impregnable, Mr. A. Merritt, 
whose presentation of the Moon Pool in form to be readily understood by the layman, 
won our heartiest admiration, was entrusted with the handling of Dr. Goodwin’s notes 
and manuscripts for popular consumption. The accompanying narrative is, therefore, 

‘the joint product of Dr. Goodwin and Mr. Merritt, weighed and vised by the Execu- 
tive Council—a vivid reconstruction of the astounding phenomena as they unfolded 
themselves before those thrust so strangely within the radius of their forces. 

I am empowered by the Executive Council to notify you that the official seal of 
the Association impressed upon this letter and the manuscript, is a guarantee that 

each statement therein has been passed upon and its verity 
endorsed by the council. | 
Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of our esteem. 
' Respectfully yours, 


THe INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE, 
Per J. B. K., President. 


CHAPTER I. ‘Mr. Merritt,” he said, “ with me at the 
Science Club is Dr. Walter T. Goodwin. 
He has just returned from Central Asia, 
|: was on the 14th of September, a trifle and both of us are exceedingly desirous of 


THE RETURN OF DR. GOODWIN. 


after noon, that answering the call of seeing you at your earliest convenience. 
the telephone I heard at the other end May I ask when we can expect you to 
the voice of the venerable president of the join us?” 
International Association of Science. “I will be up at once, sir,” I answered 
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THE METAL MONSTER. ~ 


as coolly as I might; striving, being thor- 
oughly familiar with the speaker’s theories 
of the inhibitory effects of emotion upon 
the judgment, to keep all trace of eagerness 
out of my tones. 

“At your convenience—at your con- 
venience,” he replied. ‘“ There is what 
may be termed an important communica- 
tion to be made to you. But do not hurry, 
I beg you. 3? 

“‘ Thank you,” I said. “ IT! finish then 
a trifle of business I have on hand and join 
you—say in an hour.” 

“Quite satisfactory — quite. We will 
await you,” the calm voice went on. “ You 
are quite well, I hope? Good. I shall de- 
tain you no further.” 

The soft little click showed that he had 
hung up the receiver. I curbed my impa- 
tience while the minutes ticked slowly by; 
then jumped into a taxi and made my way 
to the quiet little street off lower Broadway, 
where the quaint old-fashioned dwelling 
that houses the Science Club nestles under 
the shadow of the ‘skyscrapers. 

I had never seen Dr. Goodwin. When 
the narratives of his adventures among the 
prehistoric ruins of the Nan-Matal in the 
Carolines* had been placed in my hands 


- for editing and revision to meet the require- 


ments of a popular presentation he had 
left America some time before, pleading 
that he was still too shaken, too depressed, 
to be able to bear recalling the experiences 
that must inevitably carry with them fresh- 
ened images of those whom he had loved so 
well—and from whom, he felt, he was 


. perhaps separated forever. 


I knew that he had gdéne somewhere on 
the outskirts of the world, but this was the 
first hint as to where. And it was with the 
liveliest curiosity that I passed through the 


~ club’s doors. 


Necesaarily, through my close study of 
his manuscripts, I had formed a mental im- 
age of their writer. I had read, too, those 
volumes of botanical research which have 
set him high above all other American 


scientists in this field; gleaning from their 


curious mingling of extremely technical ob- 


servations and minutely accurate and ex- 
traordinarily poetic descriptions, fragments 
to amplify my picture of him. It rather 
gratified me to find that in essence I had 
drawn him correctly. 

' The man to whom the Association’s head 
introduced me—and I regret that I am not 
allowed to give the latter’s name, world 
famous as it is, and guarantee for scientific 
accuracy as it would be, acquiescing as he 
does in the anonymity the Association, for 
its own reasons, has decreed for its leader 
—the man, I say, to whom I was introduced 
was sturdy, well knit, a little under the 
average height. His forehead was broad 
and high and under the level black brows 


~ eyes of clear hazel shone, kindly, shrewd, a 


little wistful, a little humorous: 
both of a doer and a dreamer. 

Not more than forty I judged him to be. 
A close-trimmed, pointed beard did not hide 
the firm chin and the clean-cut mouth. His 
hair was thick and black and oddly sprin- 
kled with white; smaH streaks and dots of 
gleaming silver that shone with a curiously 
metallic luster. 

His right arm was closely bound to his 
breast. His manner as he greeted me was 
tinged with shyness. He extended his left 
hand in greeting, and as I clasped the fin- 
gers I was struck by their peculiar, pro- 
nounced, yet pleasant warmth; a sensation, 
indeed, curiously electric. 

The Association’s president forced him 
gently back into his chair. 

‘Dr. Goodwin,” he said, turning to me, 
is not entirely recovered as yet from certain 
unusual—consequences—of his adventure. 
He will explain to you later what these are. 
In the mean time, Mr. Merritt, will you 
read this communication which, under the 
direction of the Association, I have just 
forwarded to the editor of Arcosy-ALt- 
STORY WEEKLY. It will appraise you in 
briefest form of our reasons for calling upon 
you for assistance.” 

I took the sheets he handed me, and as 


the eyes 


‘I read them felt the gaze of Df. Goodwin 


full. upon me, searching, weighing, estima- 
ting. When I raised my eyes from the 


* See ‘The Moon Pool,” Al-Story Weekly, June 22, 1918, and “ The Conquest of the Moon 
Pool,” All-Story Weekly, February 15-March 22, 1919. 
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letter I found in his a new expression. The 
shyness was gone; they were filled with 
complete friendliness. Evidently I had 
passed muster. 

“You will accept, sir?’’ It was the presi- 
dent’s gravely courteous tone. 

“ Accept!” I exclaimed.“ Why, of 
course, I accept. It is not only one of the 
greatest honors, but to me one of the great- 
est delights to act as collaborator with Dr. 
Goodwin.” 

The president smiled. 

‘In that case, sir, there is no need for 
me to remain jonger,” he said. “ Dr. Good- 
win has with him his manuscript as far as 
he has progressed with it. I will leave 
you two alone for your discussion.” 

He bowed to us and, picking up his old- 
fashioned bell-crowned silk hat, his quaint, 
heavy cane of ebony, started to withdraw, 
then paused. 

“You will bear in mind, Mr. Merritt,” 
he spoke directly to me, “that there is 
nothing in what Dr. Goodwin is about to 
tell you that has not been thoroughly veri- 
fied and accepted by the International 
Association. No statement, sir, no matter 
how bizarre, how weird or how apparently 
incredible that is not guaranteed by us as 
truth. And you have the privilege, sir, of 
consultation with all and any of the Execu- 
tive Council should any doubt arise in your 
mind, either on the reading of the manu- 
scripts or after your conversation with Dr. 
Goodwin.” 

He bowed to us again formally, and de- 
parted. Goodwin’s eyes twinkled fondly 
after him. 

“ A first water brain, and as direct as a 
child’s,”’ he observed. 

He changed the subject abruptly. 

“T must thank you for the way you 
handled my manuscripts, Merritt. I grew 
to like your mind when I went over the 
published story. But some things you 
made, I think, entirely too plain.” 

“ But, Dr. Goodwin,” I began, a trifle 


chagrined, ‘‘ it was necessary to make them ~ 


so. You dealt with, frankly, so much of 
the improbable that only by proving each 
experience step by step could the reader 
be convinced of its absolute verity.”’ 

“IT know, I know,” he murmured, some- 


‘seen, clinging obstacle. 


what apologetically. ‘I am not criticizing, 
my friend. Still—the shaping of the Shin- 
ing One is what I had most in mind. It 
was dangerous—dangerous to tell so much.”’ 

‘* But it was exactly as you wrote it,” I 
protested. “All that I did was to simplify 
your technical descriptions.” 
~ “ Yeg,”” again the half-impatient anxiety, 
the nervousness in his words. ‘Yes, I 
know. But in this we must be most careful, 
Merritt; most careful. There are poten- 
tialities—a way to harness a colossal force 
to make animate and conscious the—the—” 
he hesitated. “ Merritt, if you knew a way 
to waken the mountains, make them sen- 
tient, volant, unleashed to stride over the 
world—would you shout the secret from 
the housetops? You know yeu would 
not.”’ 

Again he paused; then: “ There . was 
menace to the world in the Moon Pool and 
its Dweller, but not the menace, not a 
tenth of it, as in that we have just es- 
caped!” he ‘ended. 

I looked at him in utter astonishment. 
His eyes were staring, wild, as though they 
looked within upon some awful vision. His 
face twitched painfully. 

‘‘ Let us go to my rooms.” 
gained his control. ‘ The manuscripts, my 
notes and—other things—are there.” 

He arose; together we walked to the 
wide stairway that leads up to those cheery, 
generously proportioned old rooms of the 
Science Club that are kept for returned 
wanderers. 

As we went, something about Goodwin’s 
gait arrested my attention. Hg was not 
lameness—rather was it as though he moved 
with considerable effort through some un- 
He—dragged. An 
injiiry sustained, perhaps, at the same time 
as that to his arm, I thought, dismissing as 


fanciful the disturbing suggestion ef prog- 


ress through an invisible retarding medium. 

The room we entered was homelike, 
coolly shadowed by the green latticed blinds 
that sheltered the great west window. On 
the wide table was a strong metal box. He 
touched a spring, the lid flew open, and 
from the coffer he took a thick roll of 
manuscript, closed the lid hastily, and 
dropped into a wide chair. 


I proffered him: 


He had re- | 


— + 
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& cigarette, lighted it for him, and seated 
myself near by. 

‘I wonder if you realize,’ he said at last, 
musingly, ‘“ what a reversal of its thought 
this action of the Executive Council, out- 
lmed in the communication you read, is? 
Scientific cowardice I said, it is true—but 
an the agony of my own self-reproach—for 
cowardice in the common sense of the word, 
that habit of mind to which I referred, is 
not. 

“‘ What are we, after all, the wisest of us, 
but children groping through a dark place 
toward a light still dimly seen? If we take 
each forward step cautiously, measuring 
pace and direction by tested methods which 
we believe made possible our slow advance, 
this is not cowartlice. Rather is it fear of 
straying from the faint path and leading 
those who follow us imto far deeper 
shadow. 

“‘ Thus it is that when from time to time 
the murk is lightened by an alien gleam, a 
fugitive brilliancy, we close our minds to 
them, fearing to be led astray by some ignis 
fatuus of illusion, some will-o’-the-wisp of 
imagination, decreeing to plad upon the safe 
way. . 

“I grant you, Merritt, that in doing this, 
although we lessen the danger of missteps, 
we do not leap ahead. And yet, in a 
certain book which, though by many con- 
sidered divine contains an extraordinary 
concentration of worldly wisdom, it is 
written that the race is not always to the 
swift.” 

He arose from his chair and began to 
pace the room. 

“Ever hear of Dick 
Keen Drake—”’ 

“Yes,” I interrupted eagerly, “F knew 
him. His father was Alvin Drake, the 
great chemist. Dick took up electricity— 
radiology. Isn’t he the one you mean?” 

‘“ That’s the one,” he nodded. 

‘“T always wondered how on earth a man 
with the physique of his, with the fire of 
life and adventure racing through him, 


Drake—Richard 


could ever tie himself down to a lab-. 


oratory,” I said. ‘“ Why, he ought to have 
been out conquering wildernesses, opening 
up the hidden places—I could see him 


driving his ship down upon a horde of 


pirates, but never herding rays through a 
glass tube.” 

‘Quite right.” His eyes twinkled. “ But 
do you know what became of him?” 

‘“T Know he joimed the engineers when 
we went mto the-war. His father died the 
first year; left Dick quite a fortune. Drake 
was mentioned in despatches a couple of 
times—he always seemed to be right where 
things were thickest. Then after the ar- 
mistice I lost track of him. Do you know 
where he is?” 

“No,” he answered slowly. “No; but 
I do know where he was. He was side by 
side with me in the Trans-Himalayas when 
—when what I have to tell you came to 
pass. And there he helped fight a greater 
battle for the world than he ever helped 
fight in Europe.” | 

Again his face grew strained, his gaze 
turned inward, filled with an inexplicable 
horrer. He resumed his pacing of the 
room. 

And now, with a definite shock, I realized 
that this movement of his was strange in- 
deed. The windows, as I have said, faced 
the west; the furniture was so arranged that 
he had a clear pathway from them to the 
door set in the eastern wall. But the path 
he followed was not a straight one. Each 
pause and turning at window and door was 
done carefully, cautiously, as though he 
were bracing himself against a force that 
strove to overturn him. His progress to 
and fro was like that of a man walking to 
his knees in shoal water, balancing himself 
against strong undertow drawing him out- © 
ward. 

His track was an arc, bending toward the 
northwest. And as I watched I noted that 
twice he turned his footsteps northward | 
as though to ease himself of some steady 
strain; and that when he did this his 
movements were hurried but freer, as 


- though, still like the shoal walker, he was 


half carried by the tide. 

A little thrill of wonder tinged with vague 
apprehension passed through me. He stead- 
ied himself against the north mantel; turned 
with palpable effort and endeavored vainly 
to come toward me. 

‘“‘ And did you ever chance to hear of, 
or to meet, a certain Martin Ventnor?” — 


writers behind every window, the newsboys 
shouting, the shuttle rush of the elevated 
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‘“‘ Ventnor!” I exclaimed. “ Ventnor, the 

ethnologist?” 
He nodded. © 


‘IT met him after his return from Malay- 


sia two years ago,” I said. “ He showed 
me some of his trophies. I gathered that 
he was as great a hunter of big game as he 
was of human fact. An A-1 man he im- 
pressed me, and with the courage of the 
best of heaven—and hell, too, if need be.” 

“He had all of that,” he nodded approv- 
ingly, the brown eyes far away. 

‘“‘ His sister, too.” I recalled the image 
of Ventnor’s most charming and lovely 
sister with enthusiasm. “A great pair— 
but it did seem a shame to be carrying a 
little beauty like her to every Godforsaken 
corner of earth where Ventnor wanted to 
study.” ; 

‘She wouldn’t have it otherwise,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ You know their story, don’t you? 
Mother and father both died soon after 
Ruth’s birth—she was a child of their lat- 
ter yedts. And Ventnor, then just twenty 
and out of college, cared for her. When she 
was ten sh® was with him in China; at 
twelve she began with him that four-year 
exile of his in the back of the Sahara. She 
wouldn’t be separated from her big brother 
—and she was the living core of his heart. 
A perfect love, Merritt—a perfect love!” 

He loosed his hand from the mantel, 
- stepped toward me—reeled and was pressed 
against the wall as though by an invisible, 
irresistible hand. I sprang to his side. 


CHAPTER II. 
. THE THING. 


“ OODWIN!”’ I cried. ‘“ Are you ill— 
G is it your hurts?” 

His face was white, and. little 
beads of sweat stood out on his forehead, 
but he smiled half quizzically. 

“Don’t worry,” he murmured. “ It will 
pass—Just one of the consequences J. B. 
K. mentioned. It will pass.” 

But a thrill of panic, as of one face to 
face with the unknown, shook me. Here in 
the heart of New York, with its roar in my 
ears, its huge, man-reared hives of stone 
clustering about me, the clatter of type- 


trains—here in all this wave rush of the 
very prow of humanity—a ripple from the 
alien pierced and whispered, a breath from 
the unexplored, the eery, the nameless; 
chilling me, running along every nerve with 
little fingers of dread, checking the heart- 


. beat. 


Nor, could I make you see it as I did, 
would you wonder—the alert, alive, ner- 
vous body pressed against the side of the 
fireplace, pinned there—thrust—by some 
force invisible, helpless—and deep in my 
mind the sense of something crucified—and 
always the sense of a rushing, inexorable, 
unseen torrent crushing him against the 
wall, striving to carry him away on. its 
breast. : 

“What time is it?” he asked—and the 
matter-of-fact question brought me back 
swiftly to the normal. I fumbled for my 
watch, drew it out, glanced at it. It had 
stopped; the hands pointed to three o’clock. 
I shook it; it would not go. Goodwin ex- 
tended his left hand to me. : 

“Put it close to my fingers,” he said. 

Wondering, I did so—and as it touched 
the tips minute and hour and second hand 
quivered, then moved slowly until each 
pointed, true as the compass needle, to 
him! 

‘* Have you a compass?” he asked. 

A mist of amaze clouding my mind, I 
drew out the little Lundstrom instrument I 
have long been in the habit of carrying. I 
scanned its face. The slender needle was 
dancing madly, spinning feverishly back 
and forth, stopping at rhythmic intervals te 
point at Goodwin and then resuming its 
wild whirlings. 

And each time that it stopped and point- 
ed toward him it seemed to strain to break 
away from its’prisoning pin, striving to leap 
upon him! 

“ Goodwin!” I cried. ‘“ What—”’ 

‘‘ Not magic, Merritt, my friend,” he in- 
terrupted quietly. “‘ Nor sorcery. Soon you 
will understand. No, not magic—unless ” 
—his eyes grew dreamy, brooding—“ un- 
less— There was Dick and the Wonder 
Woman,” he whispered. ‘“ The Lightning 
Witch—and Ruth and Ventnor and I—” 


He raised his left hand high above his 
head; I had the sense of thickenipg forces. 
Then, as I. stared at the uplifted arm he 
made an incredibly swift, a startlingly alzen 
gesture. 

There came from close to him a sharp 
crackling. On its wake a little sparkling 
ball of intense greenish light sprang from 
the tops of his fingers. It was like the 


sparks one draws in the dark from the. 


stroked fur of a cat. or those that, when 
the nights are cold and dry, spring under 
the comb from one’s hair. 

It was like these sparks in color, but it 
was not like them in size, nor did it leap 
forth as they do and vanish. This—cor- 
puscle—vwas all of two inches in diameter 
and perfectly globular. 

For an instant it hung poised over Good- 
win’s hand—and I saw that he watched it 
with a curiously interested, curiously fearful 
intentness. | | 

Then, swiftly, it seemed to be caught in 
that same racing unseen current thet held 
him—swerved, swirled, rushed with the 
lightning’s speed to the northern wall and— 
vamished through it! 

“ And ”—Goodwin’s voice was ‘grim, but 


he took up the sentence steadily where he 


_ had left off—“ and the Thing—the Metal 
Monster!” There was defiance m the 
tones now, and he lowered his hand. 
‘ Whose power is still upon me!”’ he cen- 
cluded. 

‘“* Goodwin! 
I gasped. 

“ The passing of that power—for a time,” 
he replied, and walked over toward the 
window. His gait was entirely normal; all 
suggestion of strain of effort gone from it. 
And I was sensible of a lifting of oppres- 
sion, as though a Presence had passed from 
the room. 

He lifted the shades and beckoned me. 


That light—what was it?” 


I looked out upon a sky without hint of- 


cloud, on the westering sun shining un- 
dimmed over the tallest of the. towering 
buildings. 

_“ Look at the sun,” he said, and handed 


fires of the Aurora! 
canoes. Creating hurricane and tidal wave 
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- Suddenly he stiffened, his eyes dilated. “Ine a tinted lens. 


“Up by the northern 
limb. Do you see it?” 

‘“The spot?” I] asked, and then as he 
nodded: “Why, Ive watched that for 
weeks. Every one has. But it’s been get- 
ting smaller. What has it to do with what 
I have just seen?” 

He seemed to ignore my question. 

“Yes.” There was curious inftexion in 
his words. “As you say, it is smaller now 
—not more than sixty thousand miles in 
diameter—only large enough to drop into 
it without touching its sides seven of our 
earths strung side by side together like a 
rope of beads. And since your mind runs 
upon proportions, I have seen it when it 
was one hundred thousand miles m diameter 
—so great that a hundred of our earths 


~ could have been thrown into it, like a hand- 


ful of peas through a furnace door. 

“ And what is it? An unthinkably gi- 
gantic cyclone of incandescent gases—a 
cyclone? A cyclone of earth moves at the 
rate of a hundred miles an bour—this 
moves at a hundred miles a second! A 


volcano—Vesuvius buried two cities under 


its fiery flood. This, in the tenth of 2 min- 
ute, sends forth flames sixty thousand mules 
high that could reduce this whole world to 


ashes in less time than it takes these words | 


of mine to reach your ears! , 

‘A fountain of electricity! A vast crater 
hurling upon our earth—only a magnet 
spinning in space*—imcredible streams of 
magnetism! Shifting ‘and strengthening 


and changing that subtle stellar life which 


is the nerve force of our planet and af 
which we -know—nothing! Lighting the 
Touching off the vol- 


and’ earthquake! Changing our lives and 
the lives of all things on our earth in ways 
we do not dream! And yet—only a spot On 
the sun, Merritt!” 

I was silent. 

“You asked me,” he went on, a touch of 
satire now in his voice, “ what that biotch, 
that blemish on our sun’s radiant face, bas 
to-do with—would you still call it the little 
magic of the watch, the compass and the 


* Nore—Gauss has estimated that our planet 1 im reality a vast magnet whose enormous 
power is equal ual to 8,464 billions of steel bars, each weighing a pound and magnetized to satu- 


ration —-W. T. 
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shining globule? 
I told you a something—an inhuman Thing 
—but sentient and conscious as you and I— 


stretched its will and its craft up through - 


those ninety million miles of space between 
us and the sun and stirred that cyclone, that 
volcano, if not into bemng—at the least, into 
prodigiously greater being? That there was 
a—Thing—that did this and then sat and 
spun from the forces It had released a 


.power ‘to crush earth into a highway for. 


Itself and Its hordes that were—lItself?” 

“Goodwin!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Man, are 
you mad? What could juggle with the 
sun?” | 

‘Only one—thing, Merritt,” the hazel 
eyes blazed. ‘ Only one—Thing!” 

He pointed up to the shining orb and 
laughed. The laugh was not pleasant to 
hear—no! 

“As Dick Drake puts it: ‘ It wanted its 
place in the sun, and it got it, I desired 


you, Merritt, to see-—what you have seen, 
to know what you do before I oufline to 


you the experiences detailed in the manu- 
script. 
you begin to read—you agree with me? But 
don’t look so appalled!’ 

He smiled. “In all of this there is no 
'magic—no! Not even in that finger which 
stirred the solar hurricane into being was 
there magic!” 

“I will start,” he said, after a little 
pause, “ from when I met Richard Drake 
on the field of pale azure poppies that are 
like a great prayer-rug at the gray feet of 
the nameless mountain—and all that I tell 
you, Merritt, is truth, truth absolute, 
stripped of all doubt. I give you my word 
—on my own honor, on my reputation!” 

The sun sank, the shadows fell, the lights 
of the city sparkled out, for hours New 
York roared about me unheeded while I 
listened to the tale of that utterly weird, 
stupendous drama of an unknown life, of 
unknown creatures, unknown forces, and of 
unconquerablg human heroism played 
among the hidden gorges of unknown Asia. 

It was dawn when I left him for my own 
home. Nor was it for many hours after 
that I laid his then incomplete manuscript 
down and sought sleep—and. found a trou- 
bled sleep indeed! 


What would you say if. 


It is better that I do this before. 


Here ends my introduction to Dr. Good- 
win’s narrative. Beyond this the story is 
his own. ; 


BY DR. WALTER T. GOODWIN. 
CHAPTER III. 


ON THE OUT TRAIL. 


N this great crucible of life we call the 
world—in the vaster one we call_the 
universe—the mysteries lie close packed, 

uncountable as grains of sand on ocean’s 
shores. They thread, gigantic, the star- 
flung spaces; they creep, atomic, beneath 
the microscope’s peering eye. They walk . 
beside us, unseen and unheard, calling out 
to us, asking why we are deaf to their 
crying, blind to their wonder. 

_ Sometimes theé\veils drop from a man’s 
eyes, and he sees—and speaks of his vision. 
Then those who have not seen pass him by 
with the lifted brows of disbelief, or they 
mock him, or if his vision has been great 
enough they fall upon and destroy him. 
_ For the greater the mystery, the more 
bitterly is its verity assailed; upon what. 
seem the lesser a man may give testimony 
and at least gain hearing. 

There is reason for this. Life is a fer- 
ment, and upon and about it, shifting and 
changing, adding to or taking away, beat. 
ever legions of forces, seen and unseen, 
known and unknown. And man, an atom 
in the ferment, clings desperately to what 
to him seems stable; nor greets with joy 
him who hazards that what he grips may 
be but a broken staff, and, so saying, fails: 
to hold forth a sturdier one. 

Earth’ is a ship, plowing her way through 
uncharted oceans of space wherein are 
strange currents, hidden shoals and reefs, 
and where blow the unknown winds of 
Cosmos. If to the voyagers, painfully plot- 
ting their course, comes one who cries that 
their charts must be remade, nor can tell 
why they must be—that man is not wel- 
come—no! 

Therefore it is that men have grown 
chary of giving testimony upon mysteries. 
But knowing each in. his own heart the 
truth of that vision he has himself beheld, 
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lo, it is that in whose reality he most be- 
lieves, the soul of his conviction—though 
not even to himself may he be able to ex- 
plain it. 

In this, my story, there i is one thing that 
I cannot prove, cannot explain even to my- 
self. It is to me the utterly inexplicable— 
I warn you at the beginning. Yet I know 


that it—was! 


And, my friends, if for a little time I 
seem to approach that vast mystery too 
leisurely; sketching too minutely those 
with whom my lot fell, it is with definite 
purpose. It is my desire that you who read 
this narrative understand them, know them, 


as I did; be able to visualize them clearly, . 


not only in person, but in mind in the midst 
of that incredible adventure into which we 
were thrust. . 

For I hold that unless one does so under- 
stand the minds of those of whose deeds he 


reads, or can know the sources of their ac-- 


tions, no worth-while judgment is possible 
upon their acts; the recital of them be- 
comes, indeed, nothing more than an array 
of pictures, lifeless, perfunctory, thrown 
upon and as quickly vanishing. from the 
screen of the mind. Wherefore it is that 


we listen with quick interest to the tale of: 


the death of a friend’s dog and have sym- 
pathy, while the sweeping away of thou- 


sands by swift pestilence m some far quar-- 


ter of the globe leaves us untroubled. 


*- That, and because, too, I distrust my 


own power to picture that phenomena in 
all its greatness, its cataclysmic menace to 
humanity, its soul-shaking terror, and its 
colossal grandeur; hesitate to set my hand 
to the task. 

Have patience with me, my friends, for 
that task is great indeed! 

And now—to begin. 


The spot where I had encamped was of 
a singular beauty; so beautiful that it 
caught the throat and set an ache within 
the breast—until from it a tranquility dis- 
tilled that ‘was like healing mist. 

Since early March I had been wander- 
ing. It was now mid-July. And for the 


first time since my pilgrimage had begun 


* Reported by the Franciscan Mission to Tibet in the early eighteenth century.—W. T. G. 
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I drank —not of forgetfulness, for that 
could never be—but of anodyne for a sor- 
row which had held fast upon me since my 
return from the Carolines a year before. 

No need to dwell here upon that—it has 
been written. Nor shall I recite the rea- 


sons for my restlessness—for these are 


known to those who have read that history 
of mine and have the understanding mind; 
and those who understand not do not mat- 
Nor is there cause to set forth at 
length the steps by which I had arrived at 
this vale of peace. 

Sufficient is it to tell that as soon as my | 
war service was over I was again the prey 
to my inquietude; strove as before to es- 
cape it. One night, reading over what is 
perhaps the most sensational of my books 
—‘ The Poppies and Primulas of Southern 
Tibet,” the result of my travels of 1910- 
1911, I determined to return to that quiet, 
once-forbidden land. There, if anywhere, 
might I find surcease of sorrow. 

Beside, there was a certain flower which 
I long had wished to study in its mutations 
from the singular forms appearing on the 
southern, slopes of the Elburz—Persia’s 
mountainous chain that extends from Azer- 
baijan in the west to Khorasan in the east; 
from thence I would follow its ‘modified 
types in the Hindu-Kush ranges and its 
migrations along the southern scarps of the 
Trans-Himalayas — that unexplored up- 
heaval, higher than the Himalayas them- 
selves, more deeply cut with precipice.and 
gorge, which Sven Hedin had touched and 
named on his tragic journey to Lhasa. 

Having accomplished this, I planned to 


push across the passes to the Manasarowar 


Lakes, where, legend has it, the strange. 
luminous purple lotuses grow.* 


An ambitious project; undeniably 


. fraught with danger; but it is written that . 


desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies, and until inspiration or message how 
to rejoin those whom I had loved so dearly 
came to me, nothing less, I knew, could 
dull my heartache. 

And, frankly, feeling that no such in- 
spiration or message could come, I did not 
much care as to the end. 
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‘In Teheran I had picked up a most un- 
usual servant; yes, more than this, a com- 
panion and counselor and interpreter as 
well. 

He was a Chinese; his name Chiu-Ming. 
His first thirty years had been spent at the 
great Lamasery of Palkhor-Choinde at 
Gyantse, west of Lhasa. Why he had gone 
from there, how he had come to Teheran, 
I never asked. I was most fortunate that 
he had gone, and that I had found him. 
He recommended himself to me as the best 
cook within ten thousand miles of Pekin. 
He spoke truth m that as in all things—as 
he saw them. 

For almost three months we had jour- 
neyed; Chiu-Ming and I and the two 
ponies that carried my impedimenta. We 
had traversed mountain roads which had 
echoed to the marching feet of the hosts of 
Darius, to the hordes of the Satraps. The 
highways of the Achaemenids—yes, and 
which before them had trembled to the 
tramplings of the myriads of the- godlike 
Dravidian conquerors! 

We had slipped over ancient Iranian 
trails; over paths which the warriors of 
conquering Alexander had traversed; dust 
of bones of Macedons, of Greeks, of Ro- 
mans, beat about us; ashes of the flaming 
ambitions of the Sassanidae whimpered be- 
neath our feet—the feet of an American 
botanist, a Chinaman, two Tibetan ponies. 
We had crept through clefts whose walls 
had sent back the howlings of the Ephtha- 
lites, the White Huns who had sapped the 
strength of these same proud Sassanids 
until at last both fell before the Turks. 

Over the highways and byways of Per- 
sia’s glory, Persia’s shame and Persia’s 
death we four—two men, two beasts had 
passed. For a fortnight we had met no hu- 
ton et seen no sign of human habita- 


Game had been plentifel—green things 
Chiu-Ming might lack for his cooking, 
but meat never. About us was a welter of 
mighty summits. We were, I knew, some- 
where within the blending of the Hindv- 
Kush with the Trans-Himalaya. 

That morning we had come out of a 
ragged defile into this valley of enchant- 
ment, and here, though it had been so 
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early, I had pitched my tent, determining 
to go no farther till the morrow. It was a 
Phocean vale; a gigantic cup filled with the 
very essence of tranquility. A spirit brood- 
ed over it, serene, majestic, immutable— 
like the untroubled calm which rests, the 
Burmese believe, over every place which 
has guarded the Buddha, sleeping. 

At its eastern end towered the colossal 
scarp of the unnamed peak, through one 
of whose garges we had crept. On his head 
was a cap of silver set with pale emeralds 
—the snow fields and glaciers that crowned 
him. Far to the west another gray and 
ochreous giant reared its bulk, closing the 
vale. North and south the horizon was a 
chaotic sky land of pinnacles, spired and 
minareted, steepled and turreted and 
domed, each diademed with its green and 
argent of eternal ice and snow! 

And all the valley was carpeted with the 
blue poppy; in wide, unbroken fields, lu- 
minous as the morning skies of mid-June, 
they rippled mile after mile over the path 
we had followed, over the still untrodden 
path which we must take; they nodded, 
they leaned toward each other, they seemed. 
to whisper—then to lift their heads and 
look up like crowding swarms of little azure 
fays, half impudently, wholly trustfully, 
into the faces of the jeweled giants stand- 
ing guard over them—and when the little 
breeze walked upon them it was as though 
they bent beneath the soft tread and were 
brushed by the sweeping skirts of unseen, 
hastening Presences. 

Like a vast prayer rug, sapphire and 
sien, the ceruleam poppies stretched to 
the gray feet of the mountain. Between 
their southern edge and the clustering sum- 
mits a row of faded brown, low hills knelt 
—like brown-robed, withered and weary 
ald men, backs bent, faces hidden between 
outstretched arms, palms to earth and 
brows touching earth within them—in the 


‘east’s immemorial attitude of worship. 


Half I expected them to rise—and as F 
watched, abruptly, with the ever-startling 
suddenness which in the strange light of 
these latitudes objects spring into vision, 3 
man appeared on one of the bowed, rocky 
shoulders. As he stood scanning my camp 
there arose beside him a laden pony, and 
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at its head a Tibetan peasant. The first 
figure waved its hand; came striding down 
the hill. 


CHAPTER IV. 
_ MYSTERIES IN THE SKY. 
he approached I took stock of him. 


A 

over. six feet, a vigorous, massive 
head with unruly clustering black hair; a 
clean-cut, clean-shaven American face. 
The deep brown eyes were sparkling with 
life; the poise of the head careless, half de- 
fiant, reckless. And all through the vigor- 
ous, supple body one could sense life and 
the joy Of life pulsing. 

“T’m Dick Drake,” he said, holding out 
his hand and grinning engagingly at me. 
“ Richard Keen Drake, . recently with 
uncle’s engineers in France. Lord, I never 
expected to find another white man up 
here.”’ | 
“My name is Goodwin.” I took his 


hand, shook it warmly. “Dr. Walter T. 


Goodwin.” 

“Oh, I know youl’ he _ exclaimed; 
“ know all about you, that is. My father 
—Dr. Alvin Drake, you know, admired 
you greatly. Say, I am glad!” and he took 
my hand again. “ Botanizing?”’ 

I nodded. 

“Wondering where I came from?” he 
went on. ‘Short story. War ended. Felt 
an irresistible desire for something entirely 
different. Couldn’t think of anything more 
. different than Tibet—always wanted to go 
there anyway. Went. Decided to strike 
‘ over toward Turkestan. And here I am.” 

I became conscious of a strong glow of 
liking for this debonair young giant. No 
doubt, unconsciously, I had been feeling the 
need of companionship with my own kind. 
I wondered, as I led the way into my little 
encampment, whether he would care to join 
fortunes with me in my journeyings. 

His father’s work I knew well, and al- 
though this stalwart son was as unlike as 
well could be what one would have expect- 
ed Alvin Drake —a trifle dried, precise, 
wholly abstracted with his experiments—- 
to beget; still, I reflected, heredity some- 


A young giant, three good inches. 
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times works in mysterious ways its won- 
ders to perform. 

It was almost with awe that he listened 
to me instruct Chiu-Ming as to just how I 
wanted supper prepared. 

‘“‘ Blessed bones of Buddha,” he whis- 
pered. “ You mean to say you get what 
you want to eat and not what he wants 
you to eat! And for two months I’ve suf- 
fered—”’ he paused, an oddly speculative 
gleam in his eyes.. 

His gaze dwelt, fondly, upon the China- 
man now busy among his pots and pans. 
We talked a little, desultorily, as the meal 
was prepared-— fragments of traveler’s 
news and gossip, as is the habit of journey- 
ers who come upon each other in the silent 
‘places. Ever the speculation grew in his 
face as he most appreciatively made away 
with Chiu-Ming’s artful concoctions. 

‘“ Came here to find peace, and I guess 
I struck just the right place,” Drake sighed 
at last, drawing out his pipe. “ A cook, a 
marvel of a cook, doc! Where did you get 
him?” | 

Briefly I told him. 

Then a silence fell upon us. Suddenly 
the sun dipped down behind the flank of 
the stone giant guarding the valley’s west- 
ern gate; the whole vale swiftly darkened 
—a flood of crystal-clear shadows poured 
within it. It was the prelude to that mir- . 
acle of unearthly beauty seen nowhere else 
on this earth—the sunset of Tibet. 

We turned expectant eyes to the west. 
A little, cool breeze raced down from the 
watching steeps like a messenger, whis- 
pered to the nodding poppies, sighed and 
was gone. The poppies were still. High 
overhead a homing kite whistled, mellowly. 

As if it were a signal there sprang out in 
the pale azure of the western sky row upon 
row of cirrus cloudlets, rank upon rank of 
them, thrusting their heads into the path 
of the setting sun. They changed from 
mottled silver into faint rose, deepened to 
_cFimson. , 

“The dragons of the sky drink the blood 
of the sunset,” murmured Chiu-Ming. 

As though a gigantic globe of crystal had 
dropped upon the heavens, their blue ab- 
ruptly turned to a clear and glowing am- 
-ber—then as abruptly shifted to a lumin- 
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ous violet. <A soft green light pulsed 
through the valley. 

Under it, like hills ensorcelled, the rocky 
walls about us seemed to flatten. They 
glowed and all at once pressed forward like 
gigantic slices of palest emerald jade, trans- 
lucent, ilamined, as though by a circlet Of 

little suns shining behind them. 

‘The light faded, robes of deepest ame- 
thyst dropped around the mountain’s 
mighty shoulders. And then from every 
snow and giacier-crowned peak, from min- 
aret and pinnacle and towering turret, 
leaped forth a confusion of soft peacock 
flames, 2 host of irised prismatic gheam- 
ings, an-ordered chaos of rainbows! Great 
and smalt, interlacing and shifting, they 
ringed the valley with an incredible glory 
—as if some gg of light itself had touched 
the eternal rocks and bidden thei radiant 
souls stand forth. 

Through the darkening sky swept 2 rosy 
pencil of living light; that utterly strange, 
pure beam whose coming never fails to 
clutch the throat of ‘the beholder with the 
hand of ecstasy, the ray which the Ttbet- 
ans name the Tisrg-pa. “ For a moment this 
rosy finger pointed to the east, then arched 
itself, divided sfowly into six shining, FOSY 
bands; began to creep downward toward 
the eastern horizon where a nebulous, pul- 
sing splendor arose to meet it. 

And as we watched I heard a gasp from 
Drake—myself watched, incredulously! _ 

For the six beams were swaying, moving 
with ever swifter motion from side to side 
in ever-widenmg sweep, as though the hid- 
den orb from which they sprang were sway- 
ing like a pendulum, were being rocked like 
a search-light! Faster and faster the six 
high-ffung beams swayed—and then broke 
—broke as though a gigantic, unseen hand 
had reached up and snapped them! An 
instant the severed ends rtbboned aimless- 
ly, then bent, turned down and darted 
earthward into the welter of clustered sum- 
mits at the north and swiftly were gone, 
while down upon the valley feH night. 

“Good God!” It was Drake. “ Did you 
see it, Goodwin? It was as though some- 
' thing reached up, broke those rays and 
threw them dewn!” 

“ T saw it,” I was struggling with my own 
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bewttderment. “TIsaw it. But I never saw 
anything like it befere,” F ended, most im- 
adequately. 

“It was purposefl,’ he whispered. 
“It was deliberate. As though something 
reached up, juggted with the rays, broke 
them, and drew them down like willow 
withes!”’ 

“ The devils that dwell there!” 
Chiu-Ming, his voice quavering. 

“ ¥t’s mest probably some magnetic phe- 
nomenon,” F was half angry at myself for 
my ewn touch of panic amazement. “ It’s 
been proven that light can be deffected by 
passage through a magnetic fteld. Of 
course that’s it, certamly.” 

‘““¥ don’t knew,” his tone was doubtful 
indeed. “ It would take a whale of a mag 
netic field to have done ¢hat—Goodwin, 
it’s inconceivable!” He harked back to his 
first idea. “It was so—so demned deli 
erate,” he repeated. 

“ Hs—” muttered the Chinaman. 

““What’s that?” it was Dick, interrupt- 
ing him. He gripped my arm and pointed 
again to the north. A deeper blackness 
had grown there while we had been talking, 
a pool of darknéss against which the moun- 
taim summits stoed out, blade-sharp edges 
faintly luminous. 

A gigantic coryscating lance. of misty 
green fire darted from the tenebrous cloud 
and thrust its quivering point into the heart 
of the zenith; following it, leaped into the 
sky a host of the sparkling spears of light. 
Naw the blackness was like an ebon hand, 
brandishing a thousand javelins of virescent 
tinseled flame. 

“ Fhe aurora,” I said. * 

“ It’s going to be a good answered 
Drake, gaze intent upon ack Have you 
noticed that big spot on the sun?” 

I shook my head. 

“ ¥t’s the biggest I ever saw,” he went 
on. “ Noticed it first at dawn this mern- 
ing. Some little aurora lighter—that spot. 
I told you—look at that!” he cried. 

The green lanees had fallen back. The. 
blackness gathered itself together—then 
from it began to pulse billows of radiance, 
scintillant, spangled with infinite darting 
swarms of flashing corpuscles like un 
counted hosts of dancing fireflies. | 


It was 
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Higher the waves rolled—phosphorescent 
green and iridescent violet, weird copperous 
yellows and metallic saffrons and a shimmer 
of glittering ash of rose—then wavered, 
split and formed into gigantic, sparkling, 
marching curtains of splendor. 

A vast circle of. light sprang out upon 
the folds of the flickering, rushing curtains. 
Misty at first, its edges sharpened until 
they rested upon the blazing glory of the 
northern sky like a pale ring of cold flame. 
And about it the aurora began to chum, 
to heap itself, to revolve! 

Toward the ring from every side raced 
the majestic folds, drew themselves to- 
gether) circled, seethed around it like foam 


of fire about the lip of a cauldron, and— | 


poured, poured through the shining circle 
as though it were the mouth of that fabled 
cavern where old Aeolus sits blowing forth 
and breathing back tke winds that sweep 
the earth! 

Yes—into the ring’s mouth the aurora 
flew, cascading in a columned stream to 
earth! Then swiftly, a mist swept over 
all the heavens, veiled the incredible, the 
inexplicable vision; left ts staring | into ‘each 
other’s white faces. 

“s Magnetism,” 

. guess not!” 

“It struck about where the Ting-pa was 
broken and drawn down,” I said. 

“ Purposeful,” he repeated. “ And devil- 
ish! It hit on all my nerves like a—like 
a metal claw. Purposeful and deliberate. 
I tell you Goodwin, there was intelligence 
behind that!” 

“ Intelligence!”” I exclaimed. “ But 
Drake—what human intelligence could 
break the rays of the setting sun and suck 
down the aurora?” 

. “I don’t know,” he whispered again. 
* “T don’t know. And I didn’t say—/uman 
— intelligence, did I?” 

“* What other is there?” I asked impati- 
ently. | 

“I don’t—know,” he answered. 

“ Devils,” croaked Chiu-Ming. ‘“ The 
devils that defied Buddha—and have grown 
strong—’’ 

“ Like a metal claw!” breathed Drake. 

Far to the west a sound came to us, 
first a whisper, then a wild rushing, a pro- 


whispered Drake. ‘I 


longed wailing, a crackling that distant as 
it was had in it suggestion of the colossal. 
A great light flashed through the mist, 
glowed about us and faded. Again ghe 
wailing, the vast rushing, the retreating 
whisper. _ 

Then silence and utter darkness dropped 
embraced upon the valley of the blue 


Poppies! 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MARK ON THE BREAST. 


AWN came. Drake had audibly slept 
well. But I, who had not his youth- . 
ful resiliency, lay for long, sleepless 


and uneasy. I had hardly sunk into trou- 


bled slumber before the light awakened me. 

As we breakfasted, I approached directly 
that matter which my growing liking for 
Drake was turning into strong desire. 

“Drake,” I. asked. “ Where are you 
going?” | 

“ With you—if you'll let me,” he grinned 
engagingly. ‘I’m foot loose and- fancy 
free. And frankly I think you ought to 
have somebody with you to help watch 
that cook. He might get away!” 

The idea seemed to appall him. 

“ Fine!’’ I exclaimed heartily, and thrust 
out my hand to him. “I’m thinking of 
striking ever the range soon to the Manasa- 
rowar Lakes. There’s a curious flora there 
I'd like to study.” 

““ Anywhere you say, Doc, suits me,” he 
answered. ‘‘ And you may find I'll come 
in handy.” | 

We clasped hands on our partnership. 

Soon we were on our way to the valley’s 
western gate; our united caravans stringing 
along behind us. 

Mile after mile we trudged through the 
blue poppies. We discussed the enigmas 
of the twilight and of the night—but in the 
light of day their breath of varue terror 
was dissipated. . 

There was no place for mystery nor 
dread under this flood of brilliant sunshine. 
The smiling sapphire floor rolled ever on 
before us. Whispering little playful breezes 
flew down the slopes to gossip for a moment 
with the nodding flowers. Flocks of rose 
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finches raced chattering overhead to quarrel 
with the tiny wilow warblers, the cht-u- 
teb-tok, holding fief of the drooping, grace- 
ful@owers bending down to the little laugh- 
ing stream that for the past hour had 
chuckled and gurgled like a friendly water 
_ baby beside us. 

EF had proven, almost to my own satis- 
faction, that what we had beheld, if not 
a magnetic phenomenon—and this I could 
hardly believe it to be considering the mag- 
nitude of its effects—had been an optical 
illusion; mirage created by the extraordi- 
nary atmospheric attributes of these high- 
Jands, an atmosphere so unique as to make 
almost anything of the kind possible. But 
Dick was not more than half convinced. 

“} know,” he said. “ Of course I un- 
derstand all that—superimposed layers of 
warmer air that mgkt have bent the ray; 
vortices in the higher levels that might 
have produced just that effect of the cap- 
tured aurora—I admit it’s all possible, I’ll 
even admit it’s all probable, but damn me, 
Doc, if I believe it! I had too clearly the 
feeling of a comecious force, a something 
that knew exactly what it was doing—and 
had : a reason for it!” 


it was mid-afternoon. 

The spell of the valley upon us, we had 
gone leisurely. The western mount was 
close, the mouth of the gorge, through 
which we must pass, now plain before us. 
It did not seem as though, we could reach it 
before dusk, and Drake and I were recon- 
ciled to spending another night in the peace- 
ful vale. Plodding along, deep in thought, I 
was startled by an exclamation from Dick. 

“What the—what the hell!” I heard him 
gasp. He was standing rigid, staring at a 
point some hundred yards to his right. I 
followed his gaze and stared as incredu- 
lously. 

The towering cliffs were but a scant half 
mile away. At some distant time there had 
been an enormous fall of rock. This, dis- 
integrating, had formed a gently-curving 
breast which sloped down to merge with 
the valley’s floor. Willow and witch alder, 
stunted birch and poplar had found root- 
hold; clothed it, until only their crowding 
outposts, thrusting forward in a wavering 


— 
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semicircle, held back seemingly by the 
blue. hordes, showed where it melted into 
the meadows. 

In the center of this breast, beginning 
half way up its slopes and stretching down 
into the flowered fields was a colossal im- 
print, a gigantic track—as if a monstrous 
creature from some giant planet had 
stamped there its foot! 

‘Gray and brown it stood out against the 
green and blue of slope and level; a rect- 
angie all of thirty feet wide, two hundred 
long, the heel faintly curved and from its 
hither end, like claws, four slender triangles 
radlating from it like twenty foot points of 

a ten-rayed star! 

Irresistibly was it like a footprint—but 
what thing was there whose tread could 
leave such print as this? And why, as I 
gazed, did an uncontrollably icy tremor 
shake me, as one who looks upon a sigil 
set by a traveler from an alien world? 

I forced back my terror; ran up the slope 
—Dick already well in advance. I paused 
at the base of the triangles where, were this 
thing indeed. a° footprint, the spreading’ 
claws sprang from the flat of it. 

The track was fresh, there was no mis- 
taking that! At its upper edges were 


_ clipped bushes and split trees, the white 


wood of the latter showing where they had 
been sliced as though by thé stroke of a 
titanic simitar—and at the lower edges 
drooped shaved stems that plainly the day 
before had held high their little azure 


silken banners. 


I stepped out upon the mark. It was 
as level as though planed; bent down and © 
stared in utter disbelief of what my own 
eyes beheld. For stone and earth had been 
crushed, compressed, into a smooth, micro- 
scopically-grained, adamantine complex, 
and in this matrix poppies still bearing 
traces of their coloring were intbedded like 
fossils! A cyclone can and does grip 
straws and thrust them unbroken through 
an inch board—but what force was there 
which could take the delicate petals of a 
flower and set them like inlay within the 
surface of a stone. 

We looked at each other helplessly. 

“What could have done it?” he whis- 
pered. ~“ 
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Into my mind came recollection of the 
wailings, the crashings in the night, of the 
weird glow that had flashed about us when 
the mist arose to hide the chained aurora. 

‘Tt was what we heard,” I said. ‘ The 
sounds—it was then that this was made.” 

“The foot of Shin-je,” it was Chiu- 
Ming’s voice, tremulous. “ The lord of 
Hell has trodden here!” 

I translated for Drake’s benefit. 

“ Has the lord of Hell but one foot?” 
asked Dick, impatiently. | 

“He bestrides the mountains,” said 
Chiu-Ming. “On the far side is his other 
footprint. Shin-je it was who strode the 
mountains and set here his foot!” 

Again I interpreted. 

Drake cast a calculating glance up to 
the cliff top. 

.“ Two thousand feet, about,” he mused. 
“Well, if Shin-je is built in our proportions 
that makes it about right. The length of 
this thing would give him just about a two 
thousand foot leg. Yes—he could just 
about straddle that hill.” 

“You’re surely not serious?” I asked, 
in consternation. 

“What the hell!’”’ he exclaimed, “ are 
you crazy? I don’t think this is any foot 
mark anyway or anyhow! 
be? Look at the absolutely mathematical 
nicety with which these edges are stamped 
out—as though by a die. | 

“ That’s what it reminds me of—a die. 
It’s as if some impossible power had been 
used to press this down. Like—like a 
giant seal jn a mountain’s hand. A sigil— 
a seal, that’s what it is. .And there’s some- 
thing metallic about it, too.” 

“ But why?” I- gasped. 
be the purpose—”’ 

‘‘ Better ask where the devil such a force 
could be gotten together and how it came 
here,” he said. ‘ Look—except for this 
one place there isn’t a mark anywhere. 
All the bushes and the trees, all the poppies 
and the grass are just.as they ought to be. 

‘‘ How did whoever or whatever it was 
that made this, get here and get away 
without leaving any trace but this? There’s 
the mystery. Damned if I don’t think 
Chiu-Ming’s explanation puts less strain 
upon the credulity than any I could offer.” 


What could 


How could it. 
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I peered about. It was so. Except for 
the mark, there was no slightest sign of the 
unusual, the abnormal. 

But the mark was enough! - 

‘“‘T’m for pushing up a notch or two and 
getting into the gorge before dark,” he was 
voicing my own thought. “I’m willing to 
face anything human—but I’m not keen to 
be pressed into a rock like a flower in a 
maiden’s book of poems.” 

Just at twilight we drew out of the valley 
into the pass. We traveled a full mile 
along it before darkness forced us to make 
camp. The gorge was narrow. The far 
walls but a hundred feet away; but we had 
no quarrel with them for their neighborli- 
ness, no! Their solidity, their immuta- 
bility, breathed confidence back into us. 

And after we had found a deep niche 
capable of holding the entire caravan we 
filed within, ponies and all, I for one per- 
fectly willing to spend the night en intime, 
let the air at dawn be what it would. We 
dined within on bread and tea, and then, 
tired to the bone, sought each his place 
upon the rocky floor. I slept well, wak- 
ened only once or twice by Chiu-Ming’s 
groanings; his dreams evidently were none 
of the pleasantest. If there was an aurora 
I neither knew nor cared. My slumber 
was dreamless. 


CHAPTER VI. 
RUTH VENTNOR. 


HE dawn, streaming into the niche, 

awakened us. A covey of partridges 

~venturing too close yielded three to 
Dick’s and my shooting. We breakfasted 
well, and a little later were pushing on 
down the cleft. 

Its descent, though gradual, was con- 
tinuous, and therefore I was not surprised 
when soon we began to come upon evi- 
dences of semi-tropical vegetation. Giant 
rhododendrons and tree ferns gave way to 
occasional clumps of stately kopek and 
clumps of the hardier bamboos. We 
added a few snow cocks to our larder— 
although they were out of their habitat, 
flying down into the gorge from their peaks 
and table-lands for some choice titbit. 
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And all that day we marched on, and 
when at night we made camp, sleep came 
to us quickly and overmastering. An hour 
after dawn we were.on our way. A brief 
stop we made for lunch; pressed forward. 

It was close to two when we caught the 
first sight of the ruins. | 

The soaring, verdure-clad walls of the 

canon had long been steadily marching 
closer. Between their rims the wide rib- 
bon of sky was like a fantastically shored 
river, shimmering, dazzling; every cove and 
headland edged with an opalescent glim- 
mering as of shining pearly beaches. And 
as though we were sinking in that sky 
stream’s depths its light kept lessening, 
darkenmg imperceptibly with luminous 
shadows of ghostly beryl, drifting veils of 
pellucid aquamarine, limpid mists of glau- 
cous chrysolite. 
_ Fainter, more crepusciilar became the 
light, yet never losing its crystalline vires- 
cence. Now the high overhead river was 
but a brook; became a thread. Abruptly 
it vanished. We passed mto a tunnel, fern 
walled, fern roofed, garlanded with tawny 
orchids, gay with carmine fungus and 
golden moss. We stepped out into a blaze 
of sunlight. | 

Before us lay a wide green bow! held 
in the hands of the clustered hills; shal- 
low, circular, as though, while plastic still, 
the thumb of God had run round its rim, 
shaping it. Around it the peaks crowded, 
craning their lofty heads to peer within. 

Three miles in diameter was this hollow, 
as my gaze then measured it. Three epen- 
ings it had—one that lay like a crack in 
the northeast slope; that tunnel mouth 
through which we had come; one that lifted 


itself out of the bowl, creeping up the pre- 


cipitous bare scarp of the western barrier 
' straight to the north, clinging to the 
ochreous rock up and up until it vanished 
around a far distant shoulder. -A wide and 
bulwarked road, a road that spoke as clear- 
ly as though it had tongue of human hands 
which had cut it there in the mountain’s 
breast, an ancient road weary beyond belief 
beneath the tread of uncounted years. 

Out groped to greet us the very soul of 
loneliness! | 

And never in desert depths had I felt 
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an approach to the concentration, the— 
thickening—of desolation that lay within 
the verdant bowl. It was tangible—as 
though into it had been poured the very 
essence of yearning misery; a pool of de- 
spair. Its influence, too, was tangible; 
more physical than psychical—for within 
the breast grew a dull, intolerable aching; 
the pulse was checked, and the lungs la- 
bored. 

Half the width of the valley away began 
the ruins. Weirdly were they its visible 
expression. They huddled in two bent 
rows to the bottom. They crouched in a 
wide cluster against the cliffs. From the 
cluster a curving row of them ran along 
the southern crest of the hollow. 

A flight of shattered, cyclopean steps 
lifted to a ledge and here a crumbling for- 
tress stood. Irresistibly did the ruins seem 
a colossal hag, flung prone, lying listlessly, 
helplessly, against the barrier’s base. The 
huddled lower ranks were gigantic legs, the- 
cluster the great body, the upper row. an 
outflung arm and above the neck of the 
stairway the ancient fortress, rounded, two 
huge ragged apertures in its northern front 
was an age bleached, withered head star- 
ing, watching, up where round the distant 
breast of rock the ancient road crept and 
vanished. | 

I looked at Dick—the spell was heavy 
upon him, his eves drawn. The Chinaman 
and Tibetan were murmuring, terror writ- 
ten large upon them. - 

“Some joint!” Drake turned to me, a 
shadew of a grin lightening the distress 
on his face. ‘‘ But I’d rather chance it 
than go back. What d’you say.” 

I nodded, curiosity mastering my op- 
pression. We stepped over the rim, riffes 
on the alert. Close behind us crowded the 


two servants and the ponies. 


The vale was shallow, as I have said; 
we trod the fragments of an olden ap- 
proach to the green tunnel so the descent 
was not difficult. Here and there beside 
the path upreared huge broken blocks. On 
them I thougftt I could see faint tracings as 
of carvings—now a suggestion of gaping, 
arrow-fanged dragon jaws, now the outline 
of a scaled body, a hint of enormous, bat- 
like wings. 
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Now we had reached the first of the 
crumbling piles that stretghed down into 
the valley's center. — 

Half fainting, I fell against Drake, 
clutching to him for support! 

A stream of utter hopelessness was racing 
upon us, swirling and eddying around us, 
reaching to our hearts with ghostly fingers 
dripping with despair! From every shat- 
tered heap it seemed to pour, rushing down 
the read upon us like a torrent, engulfing 
us, submerging, drowning! 

Unseen it was—and tangible as water; 
it sapped the life from every nerve. A 
weariness ineffable filled me, a vast desire 
to drap upon the stones, to be rolled away, 
to die! iI felt Drake’s body quivering even 
as mine; knew that he was drawing upon 
every reserve of strength in him! 

“ Steady, doc,” he muttered. “ Steady—” 

The Tibetan shrieked and fled, the ponies 
scrambling after him. Dimly I remem- 


bered that mine carried precious specimens; - 


a surge of anger passed, beating back. the 
anguish. I heard a sob from Chiu-Ming, 
saw him drop. 

Drake stopped, drew him to his feet. We 
placed him between us, thrust each an arm 
through his own. Then, like swimmers, 
heads bent, we pushed on, buffeting the in- 
explicable, invisible flood. 

As the path rose, its force lessened, my 
vitality grew, the terrible desire to yield 
and be swept away waned. Now we had 
reached the foot of the cyclopean stairs, 
now we were half up them—and now as 
we struggled out upon the ledge on which 
the watching fortress stood the clutching 
stream shoaled swiftly, the shoal became 
safe, dry land and the cheated, unseen mael- 
strom swirled harmlessly beneath us. 

We stood erect, gasping for breath, again 
like swimmers who have fought their ut- 
most and barely, so barely, won! 

‘““ Good God!” Dick was half hysterical. 
“ What was it?” - 

“A force ”»—I myself half sobbed the 
words—“ a force—unknown, but real—at 
the tunnel’s mouth we felt only its weaker 
upper waves—it collects, grows heavier in 
the bowl, is strongest at the bottom. Here 
we're higher than the tunnel -mouth—be- 
yond its reach.” 

2A. 


~ that dreadful pit,” she ‘shuddered. 


breathed. 
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“A force!” he gasped. “A force that 
races lie a whirlpool! What kind of force 
can draw the very life fram a man—satu- 
rate his mind with desire for death?” 

How had he put that—draw the life out 
of a man—draws the life—draws—draws 
down the aurora—the sun ray! The linked . 
images flashed through my sick brain; van- 
ished— 

There was an almost imperceptible move- 
ment at the side of the ruined_portal. 

Out darted a girl. A rifle dropped from 
her hands. Straight sped toward me. 

And as she ran I #€cognized her! 

Ruth Ventnor! 

The flying figure reached me, threw soft 
arms around my neck, was weeping in glad- — 
ness on my shoulder. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FROM THE PAST. 


“¢ UTH!” I cried. “ Ruth, what is 

R it? What are you doing here?” 

“ Walter!” she sobbed. “ Walter 

Goodwin—Oh, thank .God! Thank God!” 

- She drew herself from my arms, catch- 
ing her breath; lau shakily. 

I took swift stock ®f her. Save for the 
ghost of fear upon her, she was the same 
Ruth that I had known three years before; 
wide, deep blue eyes that were now all seri- 
ousness, now sparkling wells of mischief; 
provocatingly petite, rounded and tender; 
the fairest skin; piquant nose with just a 
suggestion of—upturnedness, of impudence. 
—almost gamierie; shining clusters of in- 
tractable curls; all human, sparkling and 
sweet. — 

Drake coughed, insinuatingly, meaningly. 
I introduced him,‘ noting the unrestrained 
admiration in his brown eyes. 

‘“I—I watched you struggling through 
‘cc I 
could not see who you were, did not know 
whether friend or enemy—but oh, my heart 
almost died in pity for you, Walter,” she 
“What can it be—there?” 

I shook my head. 

‘‘ Martin could not see you,” she went 
on. ‘“ He was watching the road that leads 
above. But I ran down—to help.” 
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‘“‘ Mart watching?” I asked. ‘“ Watching 
for what?” | 

‘““T—” she hesitated oddly. ‘I think 


I’d rather tell you before him. It’s so 
strange—so incredible. I would rather he 
was there, for he, too,/saw, and you might 
not—might not believe me alone,”’ she fal- 
tered. 

We passed through the biuken portal and 
into the fortress. It was more gigantic 
even than I had thought. The floor of the 
vast chamber we had entered was strewn 


with fragments fallen from the crackling, . 


stone-vaulted ceiling. Through the breaks 
light streamed from the level above us. 

We picked our way among the debris to 
a tremendous, crumbling stairway, crept up 
it, Ruth flitting ahead. We came out op- 
posite one of the eyelike apertures. Black 
against it, perched high upon a pile of 
blocks, I recognized the long, lean out- 
line of Ventnor, rifle in hand, gazing in- 
tently up the ancient road whose windings 
were plain through the opening. He had 
not heard us. 

** Martin!’’ cried Ruth, softly. . 

He turned swiftly as a cat. A shaft of 
light from a crevice in the gap’s edge struck 
his face, flashing it out from the semidark- 
ness of the corner in which he crouched. 
I looked into the quiet gray eyes, upon the 
keen, clever, high-bred face. . 

“ Mart!” I cried. 

“‘ Goodwin!” he shouted, tumbling down 
from his perch, shaking me by the shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Walter Goodwin—for love of the 
Lord! If I had been in the way of pray- 
ing—you’re the man I’d have prayed for. 
_ How did you get here?”’ 

“ Just wandering, Mart,’ I answered. 
‘But Lord! I’m glad to see you.” 

“Which way did you come?” he asked 
keenly. I threw my hand toward the south. 

‘‘ Not through that hollow?” he asked 
incredulously. 

“And some hell of a place to get 
through!” It was Drake breaking in. “ It 
cost us our ponies and all my ammuni- 
tion!” 

‘“ Richard Drake,” I said. ‘“ Son of old 
Alvin—you knew him, Mart.” 

‘* Knew him well,” cried Ventnor, seizing 
Dick’s hand. ‘ Wanted me to go to Kam- 
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chatka to get some confounded sort of stuff 
for one of his devilish experiments. Is he 
well?” 

‘* He’s dead,” replied Dick soberly. 

“ Oh!” said Ventnor. “ Oh—I’m sorry, 
boy. He was a great man.”’ 

For a moment we were silent. 

“Well,” said Ventnor, a bit awkwardly. 
“Tm sorry—but what are you doing in this 
wilderness?” | 

Briefly I acquainted him with my wan- 
derings, my encounter with Drake. 

“That place out there—’” He consid- 
ered us thoughtfully. ‘‘ Damned if I know 
what it is. Thought maybe it’s gas—of a 
sort. If it hadn’t been for it we’d have 
been out of this hole two days ago. 

‘I’m pretty sure it’s gas, now. And it 
must be much less than it was this morn- 


ing, for we made an attempt to get through 


again—and couldn’t.” 

I was hardly listening. Ventnor had cer- 
tainly advanced a theory of our unusual— 
symptoms—that had not occurred to me. 
The hollow might indeed be a pocket into 
which a gas flowed; just as in the mines 
the deadly coal damp collects in pits, flows 
like a stream along the passages. It might 
be that—some odorless, colorless gas of un- 
known qualities; and yet— 

“Did you try respirators?” inquired: 
Dick. 

“Surely,” said Ventnor. “Surely . we 
did. First off the go. But they weren’t of 
any use. The gas, if it is a gas, seems to 
operate as well through the skin as through 
the nose and mouth. We just couldn’t 
make it—and that’s all there is to it. But 
if you made it—could we try it now, do you 
think?” he asked eagerly. 

I felt myself go white. 

‘“ Not—aot for a little while,” I stam- 
mered. He nodded, understandingly. 

“TI see,” he said. ‘ Well, we'll wait a 
bit, then.”’ / 

“ But why are you staying here? Why 
didn’t you make for the road up the moun- 
tain? What are you watching for, any- 
way?” asked Drake. | 

“Go to it, Ruth,” Ventnor grinned. 
“Tell ’em. After all—it was your party 
you know.” 

‘‘ Mart!” she cried, blushing. 
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. “ Well—it wasn't me they admired,” he 
laughed. - 

‘“‘ Martin!”’ she cried again, and stamped 
her foot furiously. 

‘ Shoot,” he said. 
to watch.” . 

“ Weil’”—Ruth’s voice was uncertam— 
‘“ we’d been hunting up in Kashmir. Mar- 
tin wanted to come over somewhere here. 
So we crossed the passes. That was about 
a month ago. The fourth day out we 
ran across what looked like a road running 
south. 

‘We thought we’d take it. It looked 
sort of old and lost—but it was going the 
way we wanted to go. It took us first into 
a country of little hills; then to the very 
base of the great range itself; finally into 
the mountains—and then it ran blank.” 

‘“‘ Bing!” interjected Ventnor, looking 
around for a moment. “ Bing—just like 
that. Slap dash against a prodigious fall 
of rock. We couldn’t get over it.” 

“So we cast about.to find another road,” 
went on Ruth. “ All-we could strike were 
—just strikes.” 

‘“‘ No fish on the end of ’em,” said Vent- 
nor. “God! But I’m glad to see you, 
Walter Goodwin! Believe me, I am. 
However—go on Ruth.” 
~ “ At the end of the second week,” she 
said, ‘“ we knew we were lost! We were 
deep in the heart of the range. All around 
us was a forest of enormous, snow-topped 
peaks. The gorges, the canons, the valleys 
that we tried led us east and west, north 
and south. 

“It was a mazé, and in it we seemed to 
be going ever deeper. There was not the 
slightest sign of human life. It was as 
though no human beings except ourselves 
had ever been there. Game was plentiful. 
We had no trouble in getting food. And 
sooner or later, of course, we were bound 
to find our way out. We did not worry. 

“ It was five nights ago that we camped 
at the head of a lovely little valley. There 
was a mound that stood up like a tmy 
watch-tower, looking down it. The trees 
grew round like tall sentinels. 

“We built our fire on that mound; and 
after we had eaten Martin slept. I sat 
watching the beauty of the skies and of 


“Ym busy. Il’ve got 
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the shadowy vale. I had heard no one ap- 
proach—but something made me leap to 
my feet, look behind me. 

‘“A man was standing just within the 
glow of firelight, watching me!” 

‘“A Tibetan?” I asked. She shook her 
head, trouble in her eyes. 

“ Not at all.”’ Ventnor turned his head. 


“Ruth screamed and awakened me. I 


caught a gimpse of the fellow before he 
vanished. 

‘“A short purple mantle hung from his 
shoulders. His chest was covered with fine 
chain mail. His legs were swathed and 
bound by the thongs of his high buskins. 
He carried a small, round, hide-covered 
shield and a short’ two-edged sword. His 
head was helmeted. He belonged, in fact 
—oh, at least. twenty centuries back!” 

He laughed in plain enjoyment of our 
amazement. 

. “Ge on, Ruth,” he said, and took up his 
vigil. 

“But Martin did not see his face,” she 
took up her story with more confidence. 
“‘ And oh, but I wish J could forget it! It 
was hawklike, as white as mine, Walter, 
and. cruel, so cruel; the eyes glowed and 
they looked upon me like a—tlike a slave 
dealer, They shamed me—I wanted to 
hide myself. 

‘““T cried out and Martin awakened. As 
he moved, the man stepped out of the light 
and was pone. I think he had not seen 
Martin; had believed that I was alone. 

‘“We put out the fire, moved farther 
into the shadow of the trees. But I could 
not sleep—I sat hour after hour, my pistol 
in my hand,” she patted the serviceable 
automatic in her belt, ‘“‘ my rifle close be- 
side me. 

“The hours went by—dreadfully!~ . At 
last E dozed. When I awakened again it 
was dawn—and—and—” she covered her 
eyes, then: “two men were looking down 
on me. One was he who had stood in the 
firelight. Their faces were terrible—leer- 
ing, wicked—”’ 

‘ They were talking,” interrupted Vent- 
nor again, “in archaic Persian!” 

“ Persian!” I repeated blankly; “ archaic 


Persian!” 


‘“Very much so,” he nodded. “I’ve a 
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fair knowledge of*the modern tongue, and 
a rather unusual command of Arabic. The 
modern Persian, as you know, comes 
straight through from the speech of Xerxes, 
of Cyrus, of Darius whom Alexander of 
Macedon conquered. It has been changed 
mainly by taking on a‘load of Arabic 
words. Well—there wasn’t a trace of the 
Arabic in the tongue they were speaking. 

“ It sounded odd, of course—but I could 
understand quite easily. They were talk- 
ing about Ruth. To be explicit they were 
discussing her with an exceeding frank- 
ness—”’ 

‘‘ Martin!” she cried wrathfully. 

“Well, all right,’’ he went on, half re- 
pentently. ‘ As a matter of fact, Goodwin, 
I had seen the pair steal up. My rifle was 
under my hand. So I lay there quietly, 
listening. 

“You can realize, Walter, that when I 
caught sight of those two, looking as 
though they had materialized from Darius’s 
ghostly hordes, my scientific curiosity was 
aroused—prodigiously. So in my interest 
I passed over the matter of their speech; 
not alone because I thought Ruth asleep 
and unhearing, but also because I took into 
consideration that the mode of polite ex- 
pression changes with the centuries—and 
these gentlemen clearly belonged at least 
twenty centuries back—the real truth is I 
was consumed with curiosity. 

‘““They had got to a point where they 
were detailing with what pleasure a certain 
mysterious person whom they seemed to 
regard with much fear and respect would 
contemplate her. I was wondering how 
long my desire to observe—for to the an- 
thropologist they were most fascinating, 
Goodwin—could hold my hand back from 
my rifle when Ruth awakened. 

‘“* She jumped up like a little fury; fired 
a pistol point blank at them. Their amaze- 
ment was — well — ludicrous! I know it 
seems incredible, but they seemed to know 
nothing of firearms—they certainly acted 
as though they didn’t. 

‘They simply flew into the timber. I 
took a pot shot at one, but I missed. Ruth 
hadn’t though; she had winged her man; ! 
he left a red trail behind him. 


“We didn’t follow the trail. We made 


for the opposite direction—and as fast as 
possible. 


“Nothing happened that day or night. 


Next morning, though, creeping up a slope, 
we caught sight of a suspicious glitter a 
mile or two away in the direction we were 
going. We sought shelter in a small ra- 
vine. In a little while, over the hill and 
half a mile away from us~¢ame about two 
hundred of these fellows, marching along. 

“And they were indeed Darius’s men! 
Men of that Persia which has been dead 
for milleniums! There was no mistaking 
them, with their high, covering shields, 


their great bows, their javelins and armor. — 


‘““They passed; we doubled. We built 
no fires that night—and we ought to -have 
turned the pony loose, but we didn’t. It 
carried my instruments, and ammunition, 
and I felt we were going to need the latter. 

‘The next morning we caught sight of 
another band—or the same. We turned 
again. We stole through a tree-covered 
plain; we struck an ancient road. It led 
south, into the peaks again. We followed 
it. It brought us here. 

“It isn’t, as you observe, the most com- 
fortable of places. We struck across the 
hollow to the crevice—we knew nothing of 
the entrance you came through. The hol- 
low was not pleasant, either. But it was 
penetrable, then. | 

‘We crossed. As we were about to en- 
ter the cleft there issued out of it a most 
unusual and disconcerting chorus of sounds 
—wailings, crashings, splinterings!” 

I started, shot a look at Dick; absorbed, 
he was drinking in Ventnor’s every word. 

‘So unusual, so—well, disconcerting is 
the best word I can think of, that we were 


not encouraged to proceed. Also the pe- 


culiar unpleasantness of the hollow was in- 
creasing rapidly. 

“‘'We made the best time we could back 
to the fortress. And when next we tried to 
go through the hollow, to search for an- 


other outlet— we couldn’t. You know 
why,” he ended abruptly. 
‘““ But men in ancient armor! Men like 


those of Darius!” Dick broke the silence 

that had followed this amazing recital. 

“It seems incredible!” 
‘“Yes,” agreed Ventnor, 


“doesn’t it? 
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Yet there they were. Of course I don’t 
maintain that they were relics of Darius’s 
armies. They might have been of Xerxes 
before him—or of Artaxerxes after him. 
But they certainly were, Drake, living 
Breathing replicas of exceedingly ancient 
Persians. 

“Why, they might have been the wall 
carvings on the tomb of Khosroes come to 
life! I mention Darius because he fits in 
with the most plausible hypothesis. When 
Alexander the Great smashed his empire he 
did it rather thoroughly. There wasn’t 
much ‘sympathy for the vanquished in 


- those days. And it’s entirely conceivable 


that a city or two in Alexander’s way might 
have gathered up a fleeing regiment or so 
for protection and have decided not to wait 
for, him, but to hunt for cover. 

‘“‘ Naturally they would have gone into 
the almost inaccessible heart of the high 
ranges. There is nothing impossible in the 
theory that they found shelter at last up 
here. As long as history runs this has been 
a well-nigh unknown land. Penetrating 
some mountain guarded, easily defended 
valley they might have decided to settle 
down for a time, have rebuilt a city, raised 
a government; laying low, in a sentence, 
waiting for the storm to blow over. 
~ Why did they stay? Well, they might 
have found the new life more pleasant than 
the old; they might have been locked in 
their valley. by some accident—landslides, 
rockfalls sealing up the entrance. There 
are a dozen reasonable possibilities! ”’ 

“But those who hunted you weren’t 
locked in,” objected Drake. 

“No,” Ventnor shrugged his shoulders, 

+half indifferently. . “No, they certainly 

weren’t. Maybe we drifted into their pre- 
serves by a way they don’t know. Maybe 
they’ve found another way out. I’m sure 
I don’t know. But I do know what we 
saw.” 

“The noises, Martin,” I said, for his 
description of these had been the descrip- 
tion of those we had heard in the blue val- 
ley. ‘“‘ Have you heard them since?” 

“Yes,” he answered, hesitating, I 
thought, oddly. 

“And you think those—those soldiers 
you saw are still hunting for you?” 


‘ter of myself. 


““ Haven’t a doubt of it,’? he replied more 
cheerfully. ‘“ They didn’t look like chaps 
who would give a hunt up easily—at least 
not a hunt for such novel, interesting, and 
therefore desirable and delectable game as 
we must have appeared to them.”’ 

‘‘ Martin,” I said decisively, ‘ where’s 
your pony? We'll try the hollow again, at 
once. There’s Ryth—and we’d never be 
able to hold back such numbers as you’ve 
described.” 

“You feel strong enough to try it?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
METAL WITH A BRAIN. 


HE eagerness, the relief in his voice 
betrayed the tension, the anxiety 
which until now he had hidden so 

well; and hot shame burned me for my 
shrinking, my dread of again passing 
through that haunted vale. 

‘“T certainly do.” I was once more mas- 
“ Draké—don’t you agree?”’ 

“Sure,” he replied. “Sure. Il look 
after Ruth—er—I mean Miss Ventnor.” 

The glint of amusement in Ventnor’s 
eyes at this faded abruptly; his face grew 
somber. 

“Wait,” he said. “I catried away some 
—some exhibits from the crevice of the 
noises, Goodwin.” 

* An exhibit!” I exclaimed. . 

“Put ’em where they’d be safe,” he con- 
tinued. “I’ve an idea—just the faintest 
idea—that they’re of more importance 
than our armored men—far, far more im- 
portance! At any rate we must take them 
with us. 

“Go with Ruth, you and Drake, and 
look at them. And bring them back with 
the pony. Then we’ll make a start. A 
few minutes more probably won’t make 
much difference—but hurry!” 

He turned back to his watch. Ordering 
Chiu-Ming to’ stay with him I followed 
Ruth‘and Drake down the ruined stairway. 
At the bottom she came to me, laid little 
hands on my shoulders. 


‘“Walter,” she breathed, “I’m fright- 
ened, oh so frightened! I’m so frightened 
He doesn’t 


I’m afraid to tell even Mart. 
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like them, either, these little things you’re 
going to see. He likes them so little that 
he’s afraid to let me know how little he 
does like them!”’ 

“But what are they?” There was a 
keen edge of curiosity on Drake’s voice. 
‘““What’s to fear about them?”’ 

““See what you think!” She led us 
slowly, almost reluctantly toward the rear 
of the fortress. ‘‘ They lay in a little heap 
at the mouth of the cleft where were heard 
the noises. Martin picked them up and 
dropped them in a sack before we ran back 
through the hollow. 

‘““They’re grotesque and they’re almost 
cute, and they make me feel as though 
they. were the tiniest tippy-tip of the claw 
of some incredibly huge cat just stealing 


around ‘the corner, a terrible cat, a cat as. 


big as a mountain!’ she ended breath- 
lessly. 

We climbed through the crumbling ma- 
sonry into a central, open court. Here a 
clear spring bubbled up in a ruined and 
choked stone basin; close to the ancient 
well was their pony, contentedly browsing 
in the thick grass that grew around it. 
From one of its hampers Ruth took a large 
cloth bag. 

“To carry them,” she said, and trem- 
bled; dawning of panic in the wide blue 
eyes. | , 

We passed through what had once been 
a great door into another chamber larger 
far than that we had just left; and it was 
in better preservation, the ceiling unbroken, 
the light dim after the blazing sun of the 
court. Near its center she halted us. 

Before me ran a two-feet-wide ragged 
crack, splitting the floor and dropping 
down into black depths. Beyond was an 
expanse of smooth flagging, almost clear 
of débris. 

There came from Dick a low whistle. I 
followed his pointing finger. On the wall 
at the end writhed two enormous dragon 
shapes, cut in low relief. Their gigantic 
wings, their monstrous -coils, covered: the 
nearly unbroken surface, and these cht- 
merae were the shapes upon the upthrust 
blocks of the haunted roadway. 

In Ruth’s gaze I read a nameless fear, a. 
half-shuddering fascination! 


But she was not looking at the carven 
dragons! 

Her gaze was fixed upon what at my 
first glance seemed to be a raised and pat- 
terned circle in the dust-covered floor. Not 


more than a foot in width, it.shone wanly- 


with a pale, metallic bluish luster, as 
though, I thought, it had been recently pol- 


‘ished. Compared with the wall’s tremen- 


dous winged figures this floor design was 
trivial, ludicrously insignificant. What 
could there be about it to set that dread 
upon Ruth’s face? 

I leaped the crevice; Dick joined me. 
Now I could see that the ring was not con- 
tinuous. Its broken circle was made of 
sharply edged cubes about an inch in 
height, separated from each other with 
mathematical exactness by another inch of 
space. I counted them—there were nine- 
teen. 

Almost touching them with their bases 
were an equal number of pyramids, of tet- 
rahedrons, as sharply angled and of similar 
length. They lay on their sides. with tips 
pointing starlike to six spheres clustered 
like a conventionalized five petaled prim- 
rose in the exact center. Five of these 
spheres—the petals—were, I roughly cal- 
culated, about an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, the ball they enclosed larger by al- 
most an inch. 

So orderly was their arrangement, so 
much like a geometrical design nicely. done 
by some clever child that I hesitated to 


disturb it. I bent, and stiffened, the first 


touch of dread upon me. 

For within the ring, close to the cluster- 
ing globes, was a miniature replica of the 
giant track in the poppied valley! It stood 
out from the dust with the same hint of 


crushing force, the same die cut sharpness, — 


the same metallic suggestion—and pointing 
toward the globes were the claw marks of 
the four spreading star points! 

Resolutely I reached down and picked 
up one of the pyramids. It seemed to cling 
to the rock; it was with effort that I 
wrenched it away. It gave to the touch a 
slight sensation of warmth—how can I de- 
scribe it?-—a warmth that was living and 
clean. | 

I weighed it in my hand. It was oddly 


_" 
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heavy, twice the weight, I should say, of 
platinum. I drew out a glass and exam- 
ined it. Decidedly the pyramid was me- 
tallic, but of finest, almost a silken texture 
—and I could not place it among any of 
the known metals. Certainly it was none 
I had ever seen; yet it was as certainly 
metal. It was striated—slender filaments 
radiating from tiny, dully lustrous points 
within the polished surfaee. 

’ And suddenly I had the weird feeling 
that each of these points was an eye, peer- 
ing up at me, scrutinizing me. There came 
a startled cry from Dick. 

“Look! Look at the ring!” 

The ring was in motion! 

Faster the cubes moved; faster the circle 
revolved; the pyramids raised themselves, 
‘stood bolt upright on their square bases; 
the six rolling spheres touched them, joined 
the spinning, and with sleight-of-hand sud- 
denness the ring drew together; its units 
coalesced, cubes and pyramids and globes 
threading with a curious suggestion of fer- 
ment. 

With the same startling abruptness there 
stood erect where but a moment before 
they had seethed a little figure, grotesque: 
’ a weirdly humorous, a vaguely terrifying 
foot-high shape, squared and angled and 
‘pointed and enimate—as though a child 
should build from nursery blocks a fantas- 
tic shape which abruptly is filled with 
throbbing life! A troll from the kinder- 
garten! <A kobold of the toys! 

Only for a second it stood, then began 
swiftly to change, melting with quicksilver 
quickness from one outline into another as 
ever square and triangle and circle changed 
places. Their shiftings were like the trans- 
formations one sees within a kaleidoscope. 
And in each vanishing form was the sug- 
gestion of unfamiliar harmonies, of a sub- 
tle, a transcendental geometric art as 
though each swift shaping were a symbol, 
a word—Euclid’s problems given volition! 
Geometry endowed with consciousness, 
made articulate! 

It ceased. Then the cubes drew one 
upon the other until they formed a pedes- 
' tal nine inches high; up this pillar rolled 
the larger globe, balanced itself upon the 
top; the five spheres followed it, clustered 


Itke a ring just below it. The other cubes 
raced up, clicked two by two on the outer 
arc of each of the five ball at the ends of 
these twin blocks a pyramid took its place, 
tipping each with a point. 

The Liliputian fantasy was now a pedes- 
tal of cubes surmounted by a ring of globes | 
from which sprang a star of five arms! 
Quickly the remaining pyramids joined, 
here and there, with the cubes of staff and 
Star. 

The spheres began to revolve. Fastey 
and faster they spun around the base of 
the crowning globe; the arms became a 
disc upon which. tiny brilliant sparks ap- 
peared, clustered, vanished only to reap- 
pear in greater number. | 

The troll swept toward me. It glided/ 
The finger of panic touched me. I sprang 
aside, and swift as light it followed, seemed 
to poise itself to leap! 

“ Drop it!” it was Ruth’s cry. But be- 
fore F could Jet fall the pyramid I had for- 
gotten was in my hand the—Thing— 
touched me. A _ paralyzing shock ran 
through me. My fingers clenched, locked. 
I stood, muscle and nérve bound, unable 
to move. 

The little figure paused, its whirling disc 
shifted from the horizontal plane on which 
it spun. It was as though it cocked its 


head to look up at me—and again I had 


the sense of. innumerable eyes peering at 
me. It did not seem menacing—its atti- 
tude was inquisitive, waiting; almost as 
though it had asked for sonfething and 
wondered why I did not let it have it. The 
shock still held me rigid, although a ting- 
ling in every nerve told of returning force. 

The disc tilted back to place, bent to- 
ward me again. J heard a shout; heard a 
bullet strike the pigmy that now clearly 
menaced; heard the bullet ricochet with- 
out the slightest effect upon it; I saw Dick 
leap beside me, raise a foot and kick out 
at the thing. T here was a flash of light 
and upon the instant he crashed down as 
though struck by a giant’s hand, lay 
sprawling and inert upon the floor! 

Came a scream from Ruth; there was 


softly sibilant rustling all about her. 1 


saw her leap the crevice, drop on her knees 
beside Drake. 
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There was’ movement on the flagging 
where she had stood. A score or more of 
faintly shining, juish shapes were march- 
ing there—pyramids and cubes and spheres 
- like those forming the shape that stood be- 
fore me! There was a curious sharp tang 


of ozone in the air, a perceptible tightening . 


as of electrical tension. 

They swept to the edge of the fissure, 
swam together, and there, hanging half 
over the tap was'a bridge, half spanning it, 
a weird and fairy arch made up of alter- 
nate cube and angle! The shape at my 
feet disintegrated; resolved itself into units 
that raced over to the beckoning span. 

At the hither side of the crack they 
clicked into place, even as had the others. 


Before me now was a bridge complete—_ 


save for one arc near the middle where an 
angled gap marred it. 

I felt the tetrahedron I held pulse within 
my hand, striving to escape! I dropped it; 
the tiny shape swept to the bridge, ascend- 
ed it—dropped into the gap! 

The arch was complete—hanging in one 
flying span over the depths! 

Upon it, over it, as though they had but 
awaited this completion, rolled the six 
globes. And as they dropped to the farther 


side the end of the bridge nearest me raised 


itself in air, curved itself like a scorpion’s 
tail, drew itself into a closer circled arc, 
and dropped upon the floor beyond! 

Again the sibilant rustling, and cubes 
and pyramids and spheres were gone! 

Nerves tingling slowly back to life, my 
every sense mazed in absolute bewilder- 
ment, my gaze sought Drake. He was sit- 
ting up, feebly, his head supported by 
Ruth’s hands. And vanished, utterly van- 
ished, was faintest trace of the old reckless 
Dick; gone all shadow of flippancy. Awe 
and troubled doubt were in the brown eyes; 
his mind, it was plain, groping desper- 
ately for natural explanation of this won- 
der—even as was mine. 

“Goodwin!” he whispered, 
what were they?” 

“ Metal,” I said—it was the only word 
to which my whirling mind could. cling— 
66 metal—.”’ 


‘““ what—- 


‘“‘ Metal!” he echoed. ‘“ These things 
metal? Metal—alive and thinking! Good- 
win, do you realize—good God!’’ he cried 
—and suddenly was silent, his face a page 
on which, visibly, horror pressed slowly 
and ever deeper its seal. 

And as I looked at him, and at white- 
faced Ruth, I knew that my own was as 


- pallid, as terror stricken as theirs. 


“They were such Uttle things,” whis- 
pered Dick; “ such little things—bits of 
metal—little globes and pyramids and 
cubes—just little things!” 

‘Babes! Only babes!” it was Ruth— 
“ Babes!” 

“ Bits of metal ”—Dick’s gaze sought 
mine, held it—“ and they looked for 
each other, they worked with each other—- 
thinkingly, consciously — they were delib- 
erate, purposeful—little things—and with 
the force of a score of dynamos—living, 
thinking—like that which bent the sun rays 
—that snared the aurora— and stamped 
like a metal die its seal upon the hill,” he 
ended amazingly. 


“Don’t!” Ruth laid white hands over 
his eyes. ‘“ Don’t—don’t you be fright- 
ened!” 


“ Frightened!” he echoed. ‘ Frightened! 
I’m not afraid—yes, I am afraid—” 

He arose, stiffly—and stumbled toward 
me. 

Afraid! Drake afraid? 
I! Bitterly, terribly afraid! 

For what we had beheld in the dusk of 
that dragoned, ruined chamber was out- 


Well—so was 


side all experience, beyond all knowledge 
Not their shapes— . 


or dream of science! 
that was nothing! Not even that, being 
metal, they had moved! 
But that being metal, they had moved 
consciously, thoughtfully, delsberately! 
They were metal things with—minds! 


That—that was the incredible, the ter- 


rifying thing! That — and their power! 
Thor compressed within Hop-o’-my-thumb 
—and thinking! The lightnings incarnate 
in metal minacules—and' thinking! The 
inert, the immobile given volition, move- 
ment, cognoscence—thinking! 

Metal with a brain! 


This story. will be continued in next week's issue of the ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 
the consolidated title under which both magazines will appear hereafter as one. 
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EFFREY MARLIN was the happiest 
man on Bildad Road—all the time. If 
anybody had been able to get him to 


J 


talk about. it he would have said he was: 


happy because he had married her that had 
been Helen Barnes. That was the whole 
story, in fact; but a strange one for Bildad 
Road, because human nature was a little 
more human than usual there and life more 
highly flavored both with battle and with 
kisses. Moreover, there were those among 
the women who said it was a shame to see 
a good-natured, good-looking man like Jeff 
Marlin led around by the nose. But they 
were women; and an every-day-in-the-week 
devotion such as he gave was as hard to 
match as a silver-gray fox pelt. 

The fall five years after his marriage 


Marlin was somewhat more prosperous © 


than usual, and the morning he got a mink 
and five muskrats out of his line of traps 
at the foot of Split Rock Mountain his 
first thought was of Christmas and his 
wife. 

When he started toward home his big 
shoulders swung to a long stride and his 
gray eyes, which never hid their smile 
very deep, twinkled to the bare brown 
woods a hint of his pleasure. Another 
mink and he would be able to get for 
Helen some one of the high-priced gifts 
she had long since located and worshiped 
in the mail order catalogue. 
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_ Jeffrey cut through the apple orchard, 
the quicker to get home, and more than 
ever this morning his heart grew warm as 
he came near to the oak-timbered, wide- 
chimneyed house that had come to him, 
along with a picturesquely sterile dab of 
land, from his father. It sat under one of 
the mountain’s many buttresses, catching 
the morning sun full upon its little win- 
dows. He and the house and the moun- 
tain were close friends; for the house shel- 
tered Nell, and the mountain enabled him 
to feed and clothe her and keep her warm 
—he liked to think of his hunting and trap- 
ping and chopping that-way. And he was 
indulging this pleasant fancy as he put his 
catch in a box in.the woodshed and went 
into the kitchen, full of the news of his 
luck. 

Laura Payne, the lame girl whom his 
wife had got to come and work for her 
board, was paring potatoes by the stove 
and dropping them into a kettle of water. 
Nell, with a white apron on, stood by the 
sink mixing something that looked like 
cake; and there was company.-: Owen 
Barnes, Nell’s Hehe brother, had spread 
himself not ungracefully over a chair“and 
put his feet on the hearth. But the domi- 
nant figure in the room, and the one whose 
presence gave something of a holiday air, 
was that of Milo Hagar, the Duke of Bil- 
dad Road. He sat tilted against the wall 
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with his head up; newly shaven, black 
eyed, his narrow face framed by the collar 
of an expensive fur-lined jacket. His title 
was a joke—and it was not. No man 
within a night’s travel dare do injury to 
the duke—not if he had stock that could 
be found dead, or buildings that could 
catch afire. He had twenty dollar bills in 
his pocket where other men on Bildad Road 
had quarters. 

“ Hello, Jeff!” he exclaimed. 
tricks?” 

Marlin met the eyes of his wife with a 
smile, nodded to her brother, and gripped 
the hand of the duke heartily. He knew 
all about Hagar—as much as anybody did 
—and liked him in spite of what he knew 
without being able to find a reason for the 
feeling. Everyone who had not had a 
_ Clash with the duke was glad to see him, 
_ but no man was his close friend. He came 
often to see the Marlins. | 

“ Fine as silk!” replied Jeffrey; his voice 
was touched with justifiable pride and he 
glanced across the room to note the effect 
of what was coming upon his wife. “I 
got five rats and a mink this morning— 
all good!” 

“Oh, goody!” Mrs. Marlin stopped 
stirring the cake. Her brown eyes grew 
larger and her nearly perfect teeth gleamed 
in a half smile—undeniably she was the 
handsomest woman in that township. 

“ How much will you get for the mink, 
Jeff?” 

Fifteen dollars sure—it’s a dandy!” 

“It must be!” ejaculated Barnes, with a 
hint of disbelief. “ The highest - they’re 
listed is eighteen.” | 

“ Look for yourself—it’s in the shed,” 
said Marlin coldly. He did not actually 
dislike his wife’s brother, but he felt hap- 
pier when he was not around. . 

‘ And the rats, Jeff!” Nell’s eyes were 
sparkling now: “ What did you say they 
was worth?” . 

“A couple of dollars apiece, if they’re 
good,” interposed Barnes. ‘Some folks 
have al] the luck!” | 

“There ain’t no such thing as luck,” 
announced the duke. “If you want a 
thing and know how, you can get it.” 

“You’re just right, Milo!” cried Nell. 


“e How’ S 
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“That’s what I’m all the time telling 
Jeff! ?) 

“ You can’t ram that stuff down my shirt 
collar!” Owen Barnes snorted with all 
the superior wisdom of his twenty-odd 
years. “I’ve had bad luck, and I know!” 

“What about it, Jeff?” asked Hagar, 
judicially, with half-closed eyes and an air 
of having his own unalterable opinion— 
an air which had added more than a little 
to his prestige. 

‘“ Well,” said Marlin, filling his pipe 
slowly, ‘“-there’s lots of things happen that 
look Vke plain luck, but I’ll bet there’s a 


reason for everything, if it could be fig- 


gered out.” 

“What kind of an answer is that?” ex- 
claimed Nell. ‘ Milo’s talking about go- 
ing ahead and getting what you want— 
and that’s the way to talk!” 

Jeffrey raised his glance from his tobacco 
pouch just in time to catch the blue eyes 
of Laura Payne filled with one of the looks — 
that made Marlin like to have her around, 
when he thought of her at all. At such 
times the healthful pallor of her delicately- 
featured face took on a hint of pink and 
one forgot that she walked with a limp. 
Jeff waited a second or two, thinking that 
she was going to speak, but her parted lips 
closed and her fingers sought out a potato 
from the pan of dirty water in her lap. 

‘“T’ve got everything I want that 
amounts to much,’ he smiled; and he 
meant to convey to his wife that she was 


the all-important desire of his heart. —~ 


But she did not respond, and he realized, 
tolerantly, that this was one of the morn- 
ings when she was a little bit -crotchety. 
He didn’t mind the little tiffs that some- 
times resulted, he told himself, for he had 
plenty of faults himself. Probably he was 
too careful, just as she often said, and too 
well satisfied with things as they were. So 
he lighted his pipe, still smiling, and sat 
down. 

No one said anything for a moment— 
Nell went on with her work. Then Hagar 
got up and stretched; and spoke rather to 
Mrs. Marlin than the others. 

“Guess Il be going.’ See you folks 
again soon.” 

‘“Stay for dinner, Milo!” cried Nell, 
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THE DUKE 


leaving the sink. “I was just making the 
spice cake you like!” 

‘“Ye-ah, don’t either one of you be ina 
hurry,’”’ added Marlin, sincerely; for Barnes 
had also left his chair. “‘ Glad to have you 
stay.” 

“Much obliged, but I can’t.” The 
duke swung around the stove, putting on 
his cap, and as he passed Laura’s chair 
the skirt of his heavy coat swept her lap, 
a button caught under the edge of the 
potato pan and dumped it at his feet. A 
splash of brown liquid found the top of 
one of his overshoes and gurgled down in- 
side. For an instant they were all motion- 
less. Owen Barnes giggled; and two spots 
of color burned upon the duke’s cheek. 

“ Hell’s bells, girl!” he snarled. ‘ What 
kind of a fool thing are you trying to do?” 

Jeffrey Marlin did not think: he acted 
and spoke automatically as he bounded to 
his feet—for to him this was as though 
some one had kicked a harmless kitten 
because it got in the way. 

“She didn’t do that a-purpose, Duke! 
You knocked the pan off her lap yourself!” 

The Duke of Bildad Road returned his 
stare with one corner of his flattened mouth 
drawn up. Then he laughed with a sound 
that spoke contempt for Marlin and all his 
works even though the words were fair 
enough in their meaning. 

“Don’t get sore, old sock! 
come out in the wash!”’ 

And Marlin laughed, with genuine em- 
barrassment that he should have indulged 
one of his rare bursts of anger. But Laura 
Payne neither laughed nor showed any sign 
of other emotion: she had dropped to her 
-knees to pick up the potatoes and now, 
when opportunity offered, she looked up 
and. said, quietly: 

“Tm sorty.” 

It was hardly an apology. The tone of 
the sentence and the dignity with which 
she spoke it, even from her knees, lent a 
subtle quality of rebuke. The duke stared 
at her as he stamped his foot free of water 
and buttoned his coat. 


tll all 


’ “ Better. stay and dry out your over- - 


shoes,” urged Jeffrey. He had seen the 
eyes of his wife grow darker at the mishap, 
and still darker at his interference. 
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“ Can’t,” said Hagar, “ See 
you folks again.” 

And with the repetition -of his promise 
he went out of the door—Owen Barnes at 
his heels. 

Absent-mindedly Marlin got the mop 
and wiped up the water that had been 
spilled: he was wondering whether to tell 
Helen of his ability to buy what was for 
him an expensive gift and let her pick it 
out of the catalogue herself, or whether it 
would be better to wait until he got the 
ather mink and perhaps be forced to make 
a snap choice himself at the last moment. 
He knew it would take her several days 
to decide. Her voice cut through his 
thoughts. 

‘We'll be able to get a phonograph now, 
won’t we?” 

Jeffrey looked at her fondly and 
chuckled. It was just like her to forget 
the spilled potatoes, and her obvious dis- 
appointment because Owen and the duke 
wouldn’t stay to dinner. The smile had 
come back to her red lips and the sparkle 
to her brown eyes—she evidenced no irri 
tation at all and his mind leaped away 
from consideration of her words to a kind 
of self-congratulation that such a wife 
should be his own. Tall and _ slender, 
beautifully formed and crowned with a 
glory of black hair, she sometimes made. - 
Jeff feel that he was too much brother to 

. the woods to be the husband of such a 
creature. He had mopped over toward. 
the sink and she stopped her work to 
smooth down his hair and place a quick 
kiss upon his forehead. 

‘“A phonograph with a lot of records?” 
she persisted. 

Marlin sat down and became serious. 
The phonograph had been on her mind for 
some time, and it was quite irrespective 
of Christmas. He would have to harden 
his heart. 

‘““T don’t believe we can get a phono- 
graph this winter, Nell,” he said regretfully. 

“But you’ve made twenty-five dollars 
this morning!” she exclaimed. 

“‘ But I was kind of figgering on a better 
Christmas present for you than I’d calcu- 
lated.” 

“You’re the kind of a 


shortly. 


fellow to have!” 
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She stopped and gave him a half hug on 
her way to the oven with the cake. “ But 
you'll get a lot more furs this winter—Mhilo 
‘says it’s a good year.” 

‘* So it is,” agreed Marlin, sucking at his 
pipe painfully, ‘ but they’s a lot of things 
to provide for—taxes and groceries from 
the village and—well—you know, Nell, 
ain’t saved anything in five years.” 

“Oh, that agam!’” Her face clouded, 
cleared, and became cheerful again. “TI 
forgot to tell you, Jeff, that Owen’s got to 
get some money, somewhere.” 

Martin had lent money to his brother- 
in-law before. He heaved a deep breath. 
This was a bad morning. 

‘‘T don’t see how I can let him have 
anything,” he said. “ Not with all the 
other ways for it to go just now.” 

“ He’s got to have it!” she cried. 
‘“‘'There was a mistake, somehow, and he 
used ten dollars that Lish Avery gave him 
_to pay a bill at the store.. You know what 
a miserable old sneak Lish is—he says he’s 
going to have Owen arrested if hé don’t 
pay it to-day! Just as though he couldn’t 
wait!” 


“T guess Owen’s got to have it, all 


right,” said Marlin, slowly, as he drew out 
a wallet bound round with an mterminable 
strap. He did not attempt to correct his 
wife’s mental attitude toward the affair of 
her brother—because he was her brother. 
“‘ There’s the money, Nell.” 

” She tucked it away in her waist and went 
on about the lighter tasks of their house- 
hold; while Marlin watched her graceful 
movements and smoked contentedly. He 
should have been skinning his catch, but 
the desire to be near his wife was almost 
a vice with him; he knew this, however, 
and pulled himself away by the hair many 
a time. This morning he allowed himself 
a quarter of an hour longer—then he would 
go. 

“‘ Jeff,” she said, breaking into his 
reverie, ‘“‘the one I want is only thirty 
dollars.” 7 

* The—which?” 

“‘The phonograph, Jeff. It’s a good 
one—the catalogue says so.” 

Now Marlin had just included in his 
reverie consideration of a scheme to raise 
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money for a phonograph, as well as to 
replace the ten dollars he had just parted 
with, by making his all-important footgear 
go through another winter in the woods. 

But only the moccasins would do. If 
he did not renew broken snowshoes and 


‘leggins and all the rest of it he could not 


work. 

‘“ Nell,” he said, “I can’t do it unless 
something unexpected comes in. ITT tel? 
you just what’s coming in and just where 
it’s got to go, if you want I should.” 

“Oh—I know! You always have ex- 
cuses—but Sve’d save money. with a phonc- 


“grap 2? 


‘Save? What—” 

‘We wouldn’t have to hire anybody to 
fiddle when we have a dance!” 

“IT guess the couple of dances we have 
in the winter time wouldn’t pay for it m 
quite a number of years, Nell!” he 
chuckled. | 

“ Then you won’t get it?” She,was look- 
ing out of the window, and from the tone 
of her voice it seemed that her thoughts 
had gone elsewhere. 

“ T can't.” 

* Why don’t you make more money, Jeff. 
We're always short of something. Look at 
Milo; he always has plenty.” 

_ A tin pan from the hand of Laura Payne 
clattered to the steve and Helen Marlin 
jumped as though she had been shot. 

“My goodness!” she cried. ‘“ Can’t you 
hold anything?” 

The girl looked at. her calmly but with 
respect as became one who worked for her 
board. 

“Y’m sorry,” she said. 

Marlin’s mind had barely registered this 
incident. He had been thinking of that 
reminder of the contrasting prosperity of 
Milo. “Of course Nell couldn’t mean that 
she wanted him to take to the wholesate 
robbimg of henroosts and the running of 
contraband whisky, and he hardly knew 
what to say. 

“T guess Fil stick to chepping and trap- 
: ping,” he rumbled, finalfy. 

“That’s it—you'l? stick here when a 
man like you ought to be in tewn doing 
something—anyway, we ought to be able 
to get a phonograph.” 


men 


THE DUKE 


~ 


With which last word she bathed him in 
one of her most radiant smiles and whisked 
out of the kitchen. Marlin groaned, in 
mingled pleasure at the smile and pain at 
thought of that phonograph. He knocked 
out his pipe and prepared to go to work. 

Laura Payne was trying to lift a big 
chunk out of the wood-box for the stove 
in the living-room. He took it from her 
and she smiled up at him. It seemed 
funny to have a. woman smile up at him, 
for Nell’s eyes were almost on a level with 
his own. -He smiled back; and his heart 
grew big with pity that one of her feet 
should drag as she went ahead of him to 
open the door. It was just a little hesitancy 


and a slight limp, but it put her out of the’ 


life of Bildad Road, where women must 
dance and men must fight to be of the elect. 

Marlin went to work, and when he came 
in for dinner it was as though the name of 
phonograph had never been mentioned in 
that house. Things were as they always 
had been, with Nell petting him and worry- 
ing him and the hours singing along as 
usual. He believed that somehow he would 
be able to do as Nell wanted him to, in the 
end, and pull through to spring after the 
manner of other years. There was no 
break in the high level of his happiness 
that night, nor when he started out to go 
to his traps the next morning—nothing to 
warn him as he began to skirt a swamp 
where he hoped for more mink that sudden 
battle and the sword thrusts of despair 
were written into his life already. 

There had been a mink, and not long 
since, in a trap he had set near a clunip 
of alders. The trap had sprung and one 
leg of the animal remained in it. To an 


inexperienced eye that would have meant. 
that the mink had gnawed and twisted until 
he had freed himself; but Marlin saw that. 


the chain from the trap to the clog was 
slack. The clog, a sufficiently heavy piece 
of wood to stop the escape of any animal 
that the trap would hold, was caught in 
the brush and the chain should have been 
taut if the mink had gone by his own 
efforts. There had been a thief there— 
and he had got away with the mink that 
would have made certain Nell’s Christmas 
present. 
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Marlin had reset the trap, fighting mad, 
when an idea came to him. If the thief 
was working the whole line he could not 
yet have finished, for the late December 
daylight had only just come. He had cal- 
culated, perhaps, that Marlin, visiting each 
trap, could not possibly catch up with him; 
and so Jeffrey, cursing the season that had 
as yet given the mountains no snow to 
show tracks, began a jog trot as straight as 
he could go for the last trap of his line. 
He intended to come back along the line 
and meet that thief face to face if such a 
thing were possible. . | 

It was an hour later that Marlin, pad- 
ding along an old woodroad; heard a rustle 
of leaves ahead and slowed down to a walk, 
a very moderate walk that would give him 
back his wind in case he could fasten theft 
upon the man ahead. A snatch of conver- 
sation reached him and he knew that there 
were two men—then he rounded a bend 
and saw ahead the,instantly recognizable 
backs of Owen Barnes and the Duke of 
Bildad Road. For an instant he tasted 
disappointment; then surprise, for his eye 


caught a brown mink and a_ bedraggled 
muskrat swinging from the hand of his 


brother-in-law. : 

They did not hear him until he was 
within a dozen feet of them; then it was 
Barnes who turned quickly to have unpleas- 
ant surprise stamped upon his face. 

“Ho!” he cried. ‘“ You must have got 
up in the middle of the night to finish your 
line so soon—go around with a lantern, 
eh?”’ : 

That mink and the confusion of Barnes’s 
greeting made Marlin sure that he looked 
upon the thief, but he had to be very cer- 
tain. He nodded to the duke, who stood 
unemotionally by, before he replied. 

‘‘T didn’t know you had any traps, 
Where are 
they?” 

“Quite a ways from here—we just put 
’em out yesterday after we saw you.” 

‘Well, you had good luck.” Marlin 
bent swiftly, yet not too swiftly, and lifted 
the animal. The left hind leg—the same 
that had remained in his trap—was gone. 
‘“How’d you come to catch him if he 
gnawed himself free?” 
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‘Oh, he hadn’t quite got clear!” 

‘““A mink left a leg in one of my traps 
this morning,” said Jeffrey, quietly, “‘ but 
he had help and the dam’ fool thief didn’t 
know enough to leave the chain stretched 
tight. Can you take me back and show. 
me the leg you throwed away out of your 
trap?” 

“Say!” shouted Barnes. 
you mean?” 

‘‘Can you show me the leg that mink 
Jeft in your trap?” insisted Marlin. 

Owen Barnes’s glance shifted, went to 
the face of the duke, and finally gathered 
courage to meet that of his brother-in-law 


“What do 


agam. 

‘“‘¥ don’t have to show you anything!” 

Then the Duke of Bildad Road saw fit 
‘to interfere. His aloof smile gave place to 
a broad grin, and he spoke. 

““T¢ won’t do you no good to kick, Jeff! 
He’s got the mimk and he don’t have to 
prove he didn’t steal ity’ 

Now, not the loss of a mink alone would 
have stirred Marlin to action. His anger 
had as many strands as a rope. There 
were many old grievances against Owen— 
the ten dollars of yesterday, the insolence 
of to-day, the interference of the duke, and, 
most potent of all, Nell’s Christmas. 

“Y can take it out of his hide!” barked 
Jeffrey. With the last werd his maul-like 
fist whipped up and flattened Barnes 
against the hard road as though he had 
been a scarecrow stuffed with straw. 

Marlin was now free, according to cus- 
tom, to apply his feet to the face and ribs 
of his brother-in-law until he was sure that 
there was no more fight left in him. How- 
ever, he was satisfied, fer his anger cooled 
a little with the blow and he thought 
Barnes had had enough—undoubtedly the 
quarrel would have ended as quickly as it 
had begun but for the duke. 

He had stepped in the instant after Mar- 
lin had struck and, as Jeffrey stood motion- 
less with his hands at his sides, he launched 
a straight-aimed kick that struck low and 
foul. It dropped Jeff to his hands and 
knees, sickened and dizzy. Through the 
haze of pain he heard the duke shout te 
Owen, and jerked his head aside just in 
time to escape a vicious boot. 
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Marlin threw himself up, desperately, 
and staggered backward. The others hesi- 
tated in their attack a few precious seconds, 
just long enough to let power come back 
into his arms and legs. He surprised Ha- 
gar with a smashing blow in the face that 
filled one of his eyes with bleod and for 
the moment halted him; then he took half 
a dozen swings and jabs from Owen in 
order to close, lift the younger man clear 
of the ground, and hurled him down with a 
crash. Barnes groaned, one of his legs 
twitched, and he lay still. 

A crack behind the ear sent Jeffrey reel- 
ing into the bushes—the fists of the duke 
drummed upon his head and body like hail; 
duke was a boxer as well as an.all around 
fighter full of tricks and ability. He was 
as tough as wire, and as hard; but he had 
to deal with a man who was built after the 
pattern of the legendary heroes of the 
mountains—a man who could lift a barrel 
of flour by the chimes and shoulder it. 

When one of Marlin’s less skillful swings 
or straight drives went home it either sent 
Hagar sprawling or shook him so that only 
his training and agility saved him from dis- 
aster then and there; his blows on the con- 
trary, found their mark nearly always— 
but no fair blow that he could strike was 
capable of putting Marlin’s head back or 
hurting his cask-like body. And there was 
no further opportunity for a foul—Jeff saw 
to that as he pressed relentlessly toward 
the end that he knew was coming. 

The time seemed long but it probably 
was no more than fifteen minutes before 
the wind of the Duke of Bildad Road 
failed him, before his hitherto flashing 
fists moved heavily, and he went down 
without the power to leap clear on the im- 
placable onrush of Marlm. Then the 
knees of the conqueror pressed into his 
stomach and the fingers of the victor closed 
about his throat. ; 

“ Damn your soul!” snarled Jeffrey, in 
a voice choked by rage and swift breathing. 
‘“‘T thought you was my friend! ”’ 

That was all—his grip relaxed and he 
got up. Not even in his first rage had he 
wanted to kifl, and now that victory was 
his he had no desire to inftict punishment. 
Rather was he sick of the whole business 
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—the loss of the mink, the quarrel with 
Nell’s brother, the revelation as to the 
strength of Hagar’s friendship. He could 
not understand at all why these things had 
happened and he wanted to get baek to his 


home and the beautiful woman in it for. 


comfort as soon as possible. So he went 
away down the road, leaving Barnes and 
the mink and the Duke of Bildad lying 
where they had fallen. 

Laura was alone in the kitchen when he 
arrived. He saw her face blanch at sight 
of him, but he silenced her with a gesture 
and turned quickly to the sink to wash 
away what he could of the marks left by 
the fight. At least he looked clean, even 
if there were cuts, and black-and-blue 
lumps and ridges from hair to jaw, when 
Nell came in, singing softly and taking a 
little dance step as she walked. 

“ Oh!” she cried. “‘ What did you get—”’ 


Her eyes widened and darkened at sight - 


of his face. He managed a twisted and 
sheepish grin, but there was no answering 
smile upon her face. 

““Who’ve you been fighting with?” she 
demanded, in a voice too low and too in- 
tense. He wanted-her to cry out in quick 
sympathy as she had the time he had 
limped home from the woods with a sliced 
foot. 

“Why!” Suddenly he found it awk- 
ward to explain. “ You see—Owen took a 
mink out of one of my traps and—”’ 

“ Owen? Did you see hime” 


‘““No, but he almost admitted it by the 


way he talked and acted and the duke— 
he took Owen’s part—” 

Suddenly her face flushed scarlet and 
she swept him with a look that actuall 
seemed one of hate as she cut off his ex- 
planation. — 

‘“‘ And they thrashed you, did they?” 

“Not so I noticed it any,” he replied 
grimly. ‘I left them and the mink a-lying 
in the road when I came away.”’ 

“You—” For a moment she was not 
able to go on, but she had put into that 
single word a hint of what was to come. 
“What did you do to them?” 

‘ Licked ’em both—they ain’t dead!”’ 

“ ‘You dirty skunk!” 

ée Nell! ” 
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“ You’ve hurt my brother—and Milo— 

‘“Neli!”’ he cried again. It was almost 
a wail, a vrotest of disbelief against the 
evidence of his ears. “ A licking’s going to 
do Owen good—and what do we care about 
the duke, one way or the other?’’ 

“I’ve worked here and cooked and kept 
house for you when we couldn’t have things 
like folks down the village! I’ve put up 
with things for five years when I might 
have married a man that amounted to 
something—and now you go and pound up 
my brother and my friends! I’m done 
with you, Jeff Marlin!” 

She jerked the gold ring from her finger 
and dashed it fnto the sink. It slid and 
bounded and came to rest, ]ying sullied in 
a litle puddle of water. 

Jeffrey felt his mouth go dry and his 
eyes blur. He walked toward her, looking 
into her blazing face, with his hands ex- 
tended. 

“Why, Nell!’? he trembled. ‘“ What’s 
the mattere I ain’t done anything but 
what any man would do—fighting, I mean. 
And I get you all the things I can, honey ; 
you know that—”’ 

“Don’t touch me!” She backed away. 
‘It’s all your own fault! You know what 
Milo can do to you, don’t you?” 

“Do to me?” he echoed. ‘“ Why, what 
do we care about duke, Nell? What I 
want is that you shouldn’t be mad at - 
me—’”’ : 

“I’m going home!” She whirled away 
from him and paused on the threshold of 
the door that led to the living-room. “ I’m 
going for good! And if you'll keep away. 
from the house long enough some time to- 
day or to-morrow I'll come get my things 
—if you don’t Ill come with a sheriff!” 

She was gone before he could make a 
movement to prevent her. The door 
slammed. Then he heard the front door 
shut with a heavier bang and leaped to a 
window in time to see her cutting rapidly 
down through the orchard to the road, as 
though she could not put the house behind 
her quickly enough. 

Jeffrey started for the peg where his cap 
hung, stopped, turned around dizzily and 
sank into a chair. The room spun and 
heaved to his gaze. 
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“God Almighty!” he whispered. 
true?” . 

A glass touched his lips and gratefully 
cold water went down his parched throat. 
Laura Payne held it there: he saw her eyes 
mistily, and they also seemed to be wet. 
He looked up at her, feeling like a dog that 
has been kicked helpless. 

“ She don’t mean it!” he said, with a 


“Ts it 


voice that rattled and stuck in his throat.: 


*““T don’t see why she’s mad at me.” 

Not toward his wife was there any anger 
in his heart. Indeed, just then he felt no 
anger toward any one—merely a great 
wonder and a feeling that he himself had 
erred unwittingly. 

He rubbed a shaking hand over his fore- 
head and went to the sink where the ring 
lay, dulled and dirty; he wiped it careful- 
ly, very carefully, on the sleeve of his shirt, 
and put it in the breast pocket. 

Laura Payne had gone back to her chair 
near the stove, but her everlasting paring 
of potatoes and apples was neglected now, 
with her long-fingered hands lying stained 
and inert in her lap. She looked at him 
searchingly, steadily, while Marlin was 
pulled between shame because of the thing 
that had been done there in the kitchen 
and a great desire to take comfort from 
some source. But he had grown calmer, 
and it was difficult to talk, even to Laura, 
who had seen and heard, and who was a 
part of the household. | 

“Do you suppose” He licked his 
lips. ‘Do you suppose Nell has got any- 
thing bothering her that I don’t know 
about?” 

His mind leaped to catch hold of this 
hope—that, she had contracted a debt or 
suffered from some other worry that had 
driven her into a fit of temper. He waited 
eagerly for assurance that he was right, 
while a smile, ever so faint, of sympathy 
and of pity, curved the lips of the girl. 

“YT don’t know,” she replied slowly, 
‘““what’s in her mind. But you'll find out 
—soon., >> 

Instantly he recognized that prediction 
as likely to be true; it was contrary to the 
nature of Nell to let things rest as they 
were fer long. For the first time the sug- 
gestion to follow her to the home of her 
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family came to him—instantly to be dis- 
missed. She was in no mood to talk to 
him now. And so he went out to wander 
restlessly from barn to woodshed and back 
again, watching the road, while noon came 
and went and the low December sun began 
its downward course. 

Nell had said she would come back for 
her things, but it was hot she who ap- 
peared that afternoon. Owen Barnes came, 
not very eagerly, toward the house: at 
sight of Marlin he halted and shouted his 
message with a goodly distance between 
them. 

‘“‘ Nell wants her things! 
me to come get ’em?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Jeffrey, grateful even 
for this opportunity to talk to some one 
who was near to her—for this chance to 
send her a message. All his resentment to- 
ward Owen Barnes had disappeared, and 
he even regarded the surly countenance of 
the young man with a brotherly feeling. A 
bandaged hand and a pair of cut and 
swollen lips on Barnes hurt him as much 
as though he himself were the sufferer. 

-“ She wants me to put all ber things in 
a trunk—I got a horse down in the road.” 
“All right,” agreed Marlin. ‘“ Come 
He was hard hit by this evidence of her 
determination, but still he clung to the be- 
lief that she would change about quickly. 
He led the way into the house, calling 
Laura to help them in the work of pack- 
ing. He would show Owen that he could 
be good natured again before he spoke 


All right for 


in. 


_ what was in his mind. 


The trunk had been taken down and put 
in the wagon, and Barnes had come back 
for a hand-bag when Marlin got him alone 
in the kitchen and asked the question with 


‘which he was bursting. 


“Owen,” he began, ‘‘ what’s the matter 
with Nell?” 

Barnes stared at him; the little wrinkles 
of laughter came about his eyes and in- 
stantly disappeared as his face took on a 
look of caution. 

“ Better ask her.” He shifted uneasily 
toward the door. ‘“ Don’t you know?” 

‘Why, “she’s been talking a good deal 
about a phonograph lately. You might tell 

ZA 
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her I guess I could manage to get one in a 
month or six weeks.” 
‘It ain’t a phonograph!” Barnes -had 


got his hand on the door-knob by this . 
. light came again. And in much the same 


time; a sneer touched his mouth. 

‘What is it, then?” “Marlin wondered 
at the sneer; wondered that Owen slid half- 
way out of the door before he answered. 

“ Go ask the duke what’s the m2tter if 
yeu want to fmd out!” 

Even before the full horror of that im- 
plication reached the brain of Jeffrey Mar- 


lin, his arms had lifted the kitchen table 


and sent it crashing against the door that 
closed instantly behind Barnes. 

“You lie!” he screamed; and with the 
certain intent to kit] Owen Barnes he flung 
himself across the room. 

Two small, strong hands clamped down 
upon his own as it grasped the knob—a 
body was between him and that pathway 
to pursuit. His free hand gripped mto 
cloth and soft flesh. Then reason came 
back to him and his fingers dropped away 
frem the shoulder of Laura Payne. 

“¥t’s a lie!” he whimpered, and, 

d of the sudden weakness that had 
taken him by the throat, he dropped te a 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

When Jeffrey Marlin found courage to 
bare his face again he was alone in the 
room. He went out of the house, only to 
be drawn back almost at once by desire to 
get close to the things most closely asso- 
cated with his wife. And when he was 
again in the living-room, or in their bed- 
room, with the intimate evidences of her 
within reach of his hand, he was driven 
out of doors by the pain of rt. Thus he 
spent the afternoon wandering, made a pre~ 
tense of eating the supper that Laura pre- 


pared for him, and early shut himself up 


in the vain hope that he could sleep. 
He could have slept more easily that 


\ might upon a pilfow of fire than upon the 


pillow that lay side by side with hers. A 
dozen times that night he dressed and went 
out mto the quiet comfort of the snow that 
had begun to fall with darkness. Always 
it had soothed him by the gentleness with 
winch it covered the good brown earth, and 
on this black night in his life it lent him a 
peace that was beyond price—but a peace 
SA 
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that had ever to be renewed, for at each 
thought of his wife the knife was turned 
again in his breast. 

Se he got through the hours until day- 


manner he passed the next few days. He 
took in his traps, and that was all the work 
that he did. To cut and bring in their 
firewood became a great task, for one 
thought absorbed all the strength of his 
mind. He lived in a world of silence, curb- 
ing his desire to draw comfort from con- 
versation, until he could bear it no longer 
—no lenger could he keep sane ‘Speaking 


to Laura only the words made necessary by 


their common life. At the risk of hearing 
from her confirmation of the fear that was 
eating him to the vitals he must talk: and 
late one afternoon he came suddenly into 
the kitchen, stamping snow from his feet, 
and faced her as she worked at the sink. 

‘‘ Laura,” he said, with a tongue that 
seemed to have become twice its normal 
size, “‘ do you think it’s true?” 

“Go up to Milo Hagar’s house some 
mght and see,” she answered, very softly 
and without any hint of certainty that it 
might be true. Nevertheless, her words 
struck Marlin as a btow. 

“Do you know—” He could not finish. 

‘“‘ Only what they say in the village,” she 
said. “It may be just gossip.” 

“Good God!’ He tumed and walked 
the length of the room and back—to look 
at her with a growing fear because of that 
which he found in his heart. “I.can’t!” 

All at once she seized him by the sleeves 
of his shirt and thrust her face close to his 
—a@ new face, drawn between the brows and 
sending lances of fire from the blue eyes. 

- “Stand on your feet, Jeff Martint 
You've got to find out!” 

Her hands fell away; she turned and, 
with a swiftness of movement he would 
have said was impossible to her, vanished 
from the room. Marlin went more slowly 


-—out of doors to gaze up to the jagged 


heights of Split Rock mountain and try to 
gam strength from that granite giant for 
the thing his manhood called upon him te 
do. He nmst face the truth, whatever it 
might be.. He could no longer shut his 
eyes and rest in a welter of self-pity. 
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That night he went. With the snow 
crunching under his feet and the myriad 
stars lighting his way he went along Bildad 
- Road toward the house of the duke. That 
house set back, like his own, at the end 
of a lane leading to the main thoroughfare; 
but Hagar’s lane led through a sharp cleft 
‘ravine and was no more than a footpath 
through brush and half-grown firs. Marlin 
was unarmed because he really cared little 
whether or not the duke shot him if his 
fear should prove to be founded in fact. 
No plan for revenge had shaped itself in 
his mind; and if he exacted any punishment 
he preferred that it be with his hands. 

Along the lane he went with swift steps, 
his thoughts straining toward the house 
which lay a few hundred yards on the other 
side of the ravine. He had no conscious in- 
timation of danger as he entered that nar- 
row, tree-grown passage—no reason to have 
any until the breast of his jacket struck 
against a thin line of resistance that yielded 
to the impetus and weight of his body. 

A man less finely trained to the open, 
less swift in his reactions would have tried 
to stop or draw back; but in Marlin the 
vears of his experience brought instant and 
proper feaction. A cord stretched across 
the path ankle-high might have meant, very 
reasonably, a pitfall—a line breast-high 
probably meant that danger menaced him 
from the side of the lane or from above. 
Therefore he flung himself forward. 

He tripped, turned as he fell, and struck 
on his back. A crushing weight descended 
upon his legs and he felt the right one snap 
above the ankle. He lay still, struggling 
against the pain that sickened and threat- 
ened to overcome him. No movement came 
from the shadows of the brush—no dark 
figure came stealing into the starlight. The 
snapping of a twig in the cold and the 
- muffled ticking of his own watch were the 
only sounds that he heard. 

‘With the passing of the first agony Mar- 
lin shifted his head and tried to fathom the 
secret of the trap so that he could make an 
intelligent effort to get out. A glance told 
him the nature of it, but it was a full min- 
ute before he understood the peculiar man- 
ner in which the ingenuity of the duke had 
applied it to the present need. 


™. 
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The trap was a deadfall. A log had been 
set into the packed snow of the path so that 
it was level with the surface. The log which 
lay upon it, pinioning Marlin’s legs, had 
been held in place directly over the other 
by stakes’ at each end, and aloft at one end 
by another stake that ran down perpendicu- 
Jarly and rested upon the end of a lever. 
This lever, one end of which now lay near 
Jeffrey’s head, had rested over the ground 
log somewhere im the bushes: the end near 
his head had been lightly caught under the 
stub of a low-growing limb. 

So far the contrivance was a deadfall, 
such as Marlin had himself made many 
times—made to be baited where the lever — 
was held down so that the pull of the teeth 
on the bait would free the lever, displace 
the perpendicular stake, and let the upper 
log down upon the back of whatever-animal 
had dared fate. The Duke of Bildad Road 
had made a deadfall into a man-trap by 
running a clothes-line from the lever end 
across the road, there probably through a 
pulley or around the smooth trunk of a sap- 
ling, and back just in front of the deadfall 
so that it came breast-high. If Marlin 
had been a fraction of a second sloWer to 
act the log would have descended upon his 
head instead of upon his legs. _. 

With his hands braced against the hard 
snow of the path he raised himself to a sit- 
ting posture. Branches of pine and hem- 
lock that had been used to make the upper 
log seem, in the semidarkness, like an inter- 
lacing of boughs lay about. That log and 
the lever must be removed, for they could — 
not be concealed, by day; but there was 
grim comfort in the thought that Milo 
Hagar thought it necessary to protect his 
house with a deadfall at night—and there 
was also the haunting fear that he must 
have good reason. 

With every movement a new torture 
Marlin pulled the lever teward him, lifted 
it, and inserted the end under the log be- 
tween his imprisoned legs. He waited a 
moment, silently calling upon himself for 
courage, and then with clenched teeth and 
closed eyes he pried suddenly and with all 
his strength. The log went up a few inches, 
he jerked himself backward enough to free 
his legs, and rolled, fainting, on the snow. 
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Many minutes afterward he was able to 
get to his hands and knees. He went on 
toward the house of Milo Hagar, each 
movement a new agony, his head swaying 
like a sick dog’s. An eternity later he 
reached the door he sought and lifted a 
hand to the latch. It yielded fo his touch 
and the door to the push of his shoulder. 
Thus he crawled over the threshold and 
onto the rough boards of the Duke of Bil- 
dad’s kitchen floor. He raised his head. 

The three in the.room were motionless. 
Barnes remained half-risen from his chair. 
The duke stood by the kitchen-table, his 
body swung a little forward as though in 
the first movement to defend himself. On 
the other side of the table, with her hands 
arrested in the act of caressing the shining 
veneer of a phonograph, was Helen Marlin. 
Her eyes gtew wider and darker as -she 
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gazed at the grotesque figure on the floor—. 


but this time it was fear that made them 
wide and dark. 

“ Good God!” croaked Hagar. 

Owen Barnes took a few uncertain steps, 
and seized the poker from the hearth. 

"He'll raise hell if we let him go!” he 
said shakily. 

The duke ripped the poker from his hand 
and sent it clattering into a corner. — 

“ Let him alone, you puppy!” he snarled. 
“That man’s got guts!” 

Marlin’s gaze swung from Hagar to the 
face of his wife. The fear had gone from 
her eyes now and she looked at him as he 
had seen men look at a dog they thought 
too badly hurt to be worth the trouble of 
saving. He lurched around and crawled 
slowly out of the door, and déwn the steps. 
He heard her voice: 

“For goodness’ sake, shut the door, 
Milo! I’m cold!” 


At first it was quite incomprehensible to 
Jeffrey that he should be lying in his own 
bed, warm and in much less suffering, with 
Laura Payne sitting .beside him. 

** You’d crawled back as far as the dead- 
fall,” she said. ‘I brought you home on 
a hand-sled and I’m going for a doctor the 
first thing when it comes daylight.” 

He smiled back at her then without un- 
derstanding all that her simply given ex- 
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planation meant. Not that day, nor the 
next, did his suffering of mind and body 
permit him to translate her two sentences 
into the realization that she had lifted his 
great bulk onto a sled and then dragged it, 
limping, all the weary way home and out 
of the certainty of death by freezing. 

Through the first few days there beat in 
his brain only thexthought of the loss of 
Helen. He knew that that loss was only a 
benefit—and he had known it from the mo- 
ment when she looked indifferently upon 
his suffering in the kitchen of the Duke of 
Bildad. But it took time for the ache of 
this knowledge to wear away. He fought 
it down, drawing more deeply upon the 
strength of his will than he had to carry 
his body from the deadfall to the house of 
Hagar, and at length there came an evening 
when he lay at peace; his heart free of 
bondage and full of gratitude. 

-“ Laura,” he said, after a long and con- 
tented time of watching her as she sat sew- 
ing and rocking in the lamp-light. Her eyes 
met his instantly. “ Laura, /’m cured!” 

He knew that she knew what he meant. 
She looked away, so that her profile was 
outlined against the light. For the first 
time Marlin was conscious of the strength 
in her delicate face, and of the beauty of 
character that shone through it. 

‘“‘T knew you’d keep on your feet, Jeff,” 
she said. ‘“ They couldn’t get you down.” 

An idea came to him—one that he had 
never entertgjned before because all of his 
thoughts had -been centered. upon the wo- 
man up there in the duke’s house: This 
girl had had her own battle, crippled as 
she was, in a little world that demanded 
perfection of its own kind. 

“ You’ve been keeping on your feet your- 
self, Laura; and for a good, long while, 
too!” 

“Yes!” She looked at him with shining 
joy that he understood her fight to keep a 
place of independence and _ self-respect. 


' “ Ever since my leg got“hurt and I began 


to be lame I’ve had to keep on my feet.” 
- To that Jeffrey Marlin made no reply 
loud enough so that she could hear; but as 
he settled more comfortably into the bed he 
whispered to himself. 

“ There’s a girl that’s worth something!” 
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PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


ERTRAM BANCROFT BOOM, dissipated son of his rich father, reached Selma, Arkansas, 
with five thousand dollars in his pocket and the deeds to the Majestic Hotel, which he had 
purchased for fifteen thousand from one Ellis Turner, a casual drinking acquaintance. 

From a queer, oracular individual, one David Hodge, station-master, Bert learned that the 
hotel was empty, and more or less in disrepair—in fact, anything but a bargain at any price 
Denouncing Turner at a political rally in which he was seconded by Fred Patterson, proprietor 


of The Punch, Bert learned that Turner controlled the county, his men, Warren and Spigot being 
practically certain of election over Hill and Dyer, of the opposition. “Patterson had christened 
him “ Bing, Bang, Boom!” for his abrupt entry into the meeting, and from him he learned also that 
Hodge had been ruined by Turner. . 

Visiting the hotel, Bert found that, ifgone to seed, it yet held possibilities. Musing upon 
this, dreaming dreams, while driving back to his room at the “ Palace,” Bert met and was frigidly 
greeted by Ruth Warren, daughter of Jonas Warren, and at his hotel saw in the moonlight a 


mysterious rotund man enter the barber-shop opposite, followed by Hodge. 

Then came the election, and the close victory of Turner’s men on a technicality: a number 
of voters had registered incorrectly. Standing with his new-found friends, Hill, Dyer, and Patter- 
son at the curb, Bert heard Turner’s voice raised in talk with Ruth and Sara, ‘her sister : 

“That young drunkard couldn’t beat us out—I understand his record is pretty rotten—” 

Bert flushed. Then he called to Turner, who walked to where Bert was standing. 


Well,” demanded Turner. 


Bert made no reply. With lightning ‘quickness, he drew back his hand, and with a resounding 
whack, brought down his open palm across Turner’s mouth. 


CHAPTER V. 
“é PAPRIKA.” 


ESPITE the apparent ease with 
1) which it was delivered, the blow 
was one of terrific force. If it had 
been accompanied by Bert’s closed fist, 
Turner would surely have spat several 
teeth. As it was, he staggered back, four 
red welts springing from the sudden pallor 
of his cheek. 

‘““You—you puppy!” he cried, passing 
his hand across his lips and looking at it, 
as if he expected to find it smirched with 
blood. ‘“ You puppy!” 

Bert stood very still and straight, his 
long arms hanging loosely at his sides. 


‘Puppies sometimes bite,” he said qui- 
etly. ‘‘ Better be careful of ’em, Turner.” 

Spigot and Warren hastened forward, 
catching Turner by the arms and pulling 
him toward the carriage. Turner, making 
a show of reluctance at quitting the fray, 
allowed himself, nevertheless, to be carried 
beyond the probability of any pugilistic at- 
tempts of his own. That sample Bert had 
given him had been merely open handed!. 

“ Ellis, are you badly hurt?” cried Sara, 
as her father and Spigot bundled him into 
the rear seat of the surrey. Then she di- 
rected to Bert a look of bitter hatred. 
“‘ Daddy, why don’t you arrest that man?”’ 

““ Drive home, Sara!” Ruth spoke in a 
tone of command. ‘“ You hear?” 
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Bert watched the departing carriage until 
it passed out of sight; then he turned to his 
companions. 

“Bing, Bang, Boom,” cried Fred, seiz- 
ing Bert’s hand, “ I’m proud to shake the 
hand that struck Turner. Each of us owes 
you a thousand dollars for that!” 

“You betcha!” said Hill. “ "Twas worth 
it.” . 

“T wouldn’t value it so cheaply,” Bert 
replied, laughing. “Tt was worth a million 
to me!”’ 


At the impatient clicking of the telegraph 
instrument in the adjoining reom, David 
Hodge rose slowly from the waiting-room 
bench with the ponderesity of corpulence, 
and let his long, drawling strides carry him 
to the telegraph room. 

“Dog my cats!” he muttered. ‘ Why 
don’t that there boy show up?” | 

He perched himself carefully upon the 
three-legged stool before the high desk and 
answered the call, receiving the message 
that came to him from Pinebluff, twenty- 
two miles away: 

Hold east-bound freight due Selma from 
Belfast eight-fifty for passenger number one- 
twenty west-bound from Pinebluff due Selma 
mine-three. 


David wrote. out the message on a sheet 
of paper and flashed back this reply: 

At battle of Bull Run every man of one 
company had his left leg shot off. Queer 
bunch of legs in that company. 

He waited, following the sending of this 
strange message, his stooped shoulders 
shaking slightly with his chuckles; then he 
listened to the clicking that came back: 


What the devil are you talking about ? 


David rested his fingers on the black key 
before him and sent back a two-word re- 
ply: 


All right. 


Then, waiting until his silenced instru- 
ment assured him that the Pinebluff oper- 
-ator had finally interpreted his meaning, he 
slipped from his stool, still chuckling, and 
started back to the waitjng-room. At the 
same moment, he heard a scraping of feet 
on the rear platform of the station. 


er 


‘ “ Amos!” he called. ‘“ That you?” 

In answer, the station-master’s “ assist- 
ant” appeared in the doorway. He was a 
tall, raw-boned youth, whose face was 
seemingly one freckle, interrupted only by 
two small, unintelligent eyes, and a mouth 
that shared honors with the freckle. He 
walked with a languid shuffle, as if it 
were too much trouble to lift his feet; and 
now, as he paused in the doorway, he en- 
deavored to dig the toe of one boot into the 
planking of the step. 

‘ Well!”, said David, glowering upon 
the embarrassed youth. ‘‘ What you mean 
by showin’ up this time o’ day?” 

Amos avoided the eyes of his superior. 

“ *Tain’t only eight-thirty.” 

“Humph! Ain’t you learfed in three 
years that you’re ter shufife in here at 
eight?” 

“Sure,” replied Amos. ‘But I busted 
the steerin’ gear 0’ my bike, an’ I couldn’t 
ride down till I fixed it.” 

“Humph! How did you do that, now?” 

“* Jest broke, that’s all,” said the youth. 
‘“‘T didn’t go to da it.” 

“‘ Course not,” grunted David. “If you 
had, you wouldn’t. You never do the 
things you go to do. You’re the most con- 
trary critter I ever heard tell of.” 

‘'Y’ see,” Amos hastened to explain, ‘I 
was ridin’ down Main Street, an’ I seen — 
Atterny Spigot an’ ole man Hutchin stand- 
in’ talkin’ on one side o’ th’ street, an’ 
Seth Cloud an’ Clide Harper on t ‘other. I 
couldn’t stand near to both of ’em to wunct, 
could I?” 

“‘ Course not,” replied David encourag- 
ingly. nd 

‘“So I began ter ride round in a circle, 
real slowlike; an’ purty soon somethin’ 
went ‘snap!’ in my steerin’ gear, an’ off I 
fell!” 

“And of course,” supplemented David 
carelessly, ‘‘ you didn’t git to hear what 
was bein’ said, after all.” 

‘Who said I didn’t?” Amos countered 
quickly. ‘I guess I heard alt about what 
happened las’ night, aw right.”’ 

““ Humph! Somethin’ onusual, I reckon.” 

‘“‘ Sure was. That there Bing Bang Boom 
feller went an’ give ole Ellis Turner a hit in 
th’ mouth that like to laid him out. Ruth 
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Warren an’ Sara was there, an’ seen him 
do it, too. An’ Seth Cloud tol’ Clide 
Harper that his wife was walkin’ right 
back of Ruth an’ Sara on th’ street this 
mornin’ real early, an’ she heard ’em talkin’ 
all about it. * 

“‘ An’ he says his wife tol’ him that Ruth 
said that Turner acted like a big coward, 
an’ was afraid to fight. An’ Sara got real 
mad an’ tol’ Ruth that Turner acted like 
a gentleman an’ that Bing Bang Boom 
feller like a low rowdy. An’ then Ruth 
comes back an says that Bing Bang Boom 
feller wouldn’t ’a’ had no manhood in him 
if he didn’t r’sent what Turner said about 
him. 

“JT don’t know if Ruth said that, but 
Seth Cloud says his wife says she said it.” 

He paused, a note of triumph in his 
voice. ‘Whatcha know ’bout that, David? 
Ain’t that queer talk after what I tol’ you 
’tother day "bout Ruth meetin’ that Bing 
Bang Boom feller in Majestic Road an’ 
treatin’ him so nasty?” 

For a while David was silent, slowly 
stroking his chin, his eyes half closed in 
a squint, a faint smile turning up the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

. “From a very great distance,” he 
drawled softly, as if to himself, “ I hear th’ 
chimin’ o’ bells, an’ git th’ smell 0’ white 
roses.” 

. “ What you say, David?” 

David looked up quickly. 

‘“‘ Amos, git yerself out’n~here an’ throw 

th’ switch to th’ sidin’.. We -got to hold a 
freight fer th’ nine-three.”’ 
. At eight-fifty,the long, variegated rib- 
bon of empty box-cars groaned and rattled 
into Selma, and was backed into the siding. 
David was walking the length of it when he 
noticed the door of one of the cars cau- 
tiously sliding back; and a moment later 
a tousled head was thrust out through the 
opening. 

“Hey, there!” cried David, coming to 
astop. “ Git qut’n that car!” 

‘‘ Just what I was goin’ to do,” sai the 
man; and shoving back the door still far- 
ther, he thrust out his broad shoulders and 
jumped heavily to the ground. 

David eyed him carefully. There was 
something about him that reminded one of a 
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gorilla. He was only of medium height, 
but his shoulders were remarkably broad; 
his arms long and powerful, with thick 
wrists and huge hands; his neck short and 
massive. His face, too, was apelike with 
its small, beady black eyes, its wide, flat 
nose, and thick, loose lips. His apparel 
was of the makeshift sort, so common to 
the knights of the road. 

‘Now that you’ve given me the once- 
over,” said the man, returning David’s 
gaze, ‘‘ what do you think of me?” 

“Well,” David replied slowly, “ there 
ain’t no use ’n startin’ hard feelin’ b’twixt 
an’ b’tween us, so I won’t say. B’sides, 
looks ain’t everything, I reckon. You may 
be a better man than you look.” 

The man grinned, his loose lips drawing 
away from his yellow teeth. ‘‘ What’s the 
idea of holding up my private car, this 
way?” 

‘“‘T didn’t know you was on it, or I’d ’a’ 
rushed it through,” said David. ‘* ‘What 
State did you just leave?” 

“ Texas,” replied the man, turning te in- 
spect the station, the tipsy outbuildings, 


-and what could be seen of the village be- 


hind them. 

“Texas allus was a lucky State,” said 
David. “Hear they’re: findin’ oil wells 
there now.”’ 

“What burg is this, anyway?” 

“Can’t you read?” 

‘* Sure,” said the man, looking about him. 

“Where’s the sign?” 

‘* Ain’t no sign,” said David. “ Jest won- 

dered if you could read. This is Selma.” 
_ The man looked at David admiringly. 
‘Say! For a yap you’ve got a great line 
of chatter. If they’re all like you here, I 
believe I'll stop-over till I get enough stuff 
to go into vaudyville. How big a burg 
is this?” 

“« Jest exact’ly the right size without you, 
“said David. “ You wouldn’t like it here. 
Everybuddy works fer a livin’.” | 

“How foolish! Got a notion to stick 
around a while, anyway, just to see what 
turns up.” | 

David grunted. ‘“ Chances are the fust 
thing to turn up ’ud be Sherriff Warren. 
Selma’s real hospitable to tramps like 
you.” 
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““ How’s that?” 

“Well, they give ’em a nice bath an’ 
board an’ lodgin’ fer from ten to thirty 
days, free o’ charge.”’ 

The man shrugged. 
Guess I'l! stick around a while. 
of traveling.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear it,”’ said David, walk- 
ing across the tracks toward the station, 
the man keeping step at his side. “I hope 
you don’t stay long.” 

The man _ laughed. 
won't. I never do.” 

‘“‘ Not if folks kin help it, I reckon.” 

“Sure. That’s why I got my name.” 

They were at the door of the station. 
David started to enter. . 

“What name?” he asked, pausing. 

“ Paprika,” returned the other with a 
laugh. | 

“* Paprikar” David repeated. 

‘“ That’s my name. You see, a little bit 
of me goes a. long way.” He eelipsed one 
eye in a meaning wink, waved his hand 
lightly, and started down the platform. 
‘“‘ Straight down this road to the town, eh? 
So long.” 

David entered the station, shaking his 
head dubiously. 

“6 Say, Amos,” he said, coming upon the 
youth in the telegraph room, ‘“ there’s a 
strange tramp jest come in on the freight. 
' He’s on his ‘way now to town. Y’know, 
there ain’t no tellin’ what he’s up to, if 


‘“ All in a life-time. 
I’m tired 


‘Chances are I 


he ain’t watched purty close.” He paused. 


“ Here’s a dime, Amos. Run to town an’ 
fetch me some seegars. An’ you needn’t 
hurry back,” he added, as the boy passed 
through the door. “ No hurry at all.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS. 


s a result of his encounter with Bert, 
Ais Turner bore several blue-black 

finger-prints on his cheek the follow- 
Ing day, and his lips were slightly puffed. 
But more lasting than these external evid- 
ences was the black rage that burned inside 
him. 
_ The drive to the Warren home that night 
had been made in a silence that was im- 
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pressive. Even the vivacious Sara, whose 
energetic temperament found exercise in 
speech when actions were impossible, said 
not a word, but drove her horses at a pace 
that brought intermittent _ ejaculations of 
caution from her father. 

There was an element of embarrassment 
in this silence, and Turner sensed its cause. 
He knew that they—even Sara— suspected 
him: of cowardice; that they were, in a 
measure, disappointed in him. 

But for Sara, if would have mattered 
little to him what they thought of him. 
The sheriff and Spigot were but tools to 
aid him in the accomplishment of his ob- 
jJectives. Their assistance was not depend- 
ent upon any desire of their own, nor upon 
their good will toward him. He had sus- 
pended a sword of Damocles about their 
heads, and they knew that he could at will 
sever the hair by which it hung. The 
hoops of steel by which he had bound them 
to him were those of fear and power, which 
are mightier even than the steel hoops of 
friendship. 

Nor did the esteem in which Ruth held 
him concern him greatly. She had made it 
plain to him leng ago just how distasteful 
he was to her. She distrusted him; knew 


him for what he was. She had fought 


against her widowed father’s growing asso- 
ciation with him, fearing that which did in- 
deed ensue: that he would gradually be- 
come entangled in a net of untoward in- 
fluence from which he could not later ex- 
tricate himself. 

_ And now she was fighting just as hard 
against his increasing influence over Sara. 
But her interference did not worry him. It _ 
would fail with Sara even as it had with 
her father. 

But how his. ignominous encounter ‘with 
Bert would impress Sara concerned him a 
very great deal. For over a year, ever 
since he had come to the realization that 
she had emerged from a tomboy girlhood, 
a blooming, golden flower of womanhood, 
he had striven toward the goal of their 
ultimate marriage. 

He was thirty-five years old; he had.al- 
ways managed to keep his pockets lined 
with the wherewithal of worldly goods and 
worldly pleasures; and looking back along 
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the road of his past, -he saw a host of 


women to whom he had made ardent love— — 


whom he had loved, always with mental 
reservations as to the enduring quality of 
that love. - 

And now, finding himself approaching 
that period of his life which we call 
“middle age,” not unlike most men who 
have tired of making womanhood a play- 
thing for their viciousness, he had set his 
heart upon the sweetest, purest specimen of 
that womanhood he had se often outraged 
to be his mate. 

He knew that his advances had not been 
distasteful to Sara; at times he imagined 
that she loved him. But, coquette that she 
was, her final decision was always with- 
held; and though at one moment she 
seemed further than ever from his reach, 

So he genuinely feared for her opinion of 
him now. Her silence on that homeward 
drive worried him; and though, upon reach- 
ing the Warren home, she had been greatly 
solicitous of him, carefully administering 
to the injuries he protestingly discounted 
as trivial, he sensed, with an intuition that 
was almost feminine in its perspicacity, that 
she was displeased with him. - 

He wished that he had flung himself 
upon Bert in requital of that challenging 
slap, even though he might have sustained 
greater injuries as a result. But he knew, 
better than anyone else, that he was a 
physical coward. 

He had passed. a restless, wakeful night, 
embittered by reflections that kindled his 
rage to seething, and when he rose the next 
morning, his hatred for Bert had assumed a 
new virulence. 

He found that the knowledge of last 
night’s conflict had preceded him in the 
“ village "—as Selma’s commercial district 
was called. He noticed that people pur- 
posedly avoided any allusion to the affair. 
This was, of itself, significant. It is only 
he who is considered the loser who is per- 
mitted the solace of forgetfulness. 

At eight-thirty he summoned Sheriff 
Warren to his offices on the second floor of 
the Turner Building. As usual, the sheriff 
responded with servile promptness. 

‘‘ Joe,” Turner demanded abruptly, “I 
want you to tell me if you’ve overheard any 
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remarks about last night. 
against me?”’ 

For a while the sheriff pondered, pinch- 
ing at his nether lip, his face screwed up 
with reminiscential effort. 

“Well,” he said finally, his head still 
cocked upward, and squinting at Turner 
with one eye, “I wouldn’t go so far as to 
say that anythin’ bad was said agin you. 
However Ellis, folks know it ain’t good 
principle to say anythin’ agin you when I’m 
by. On t’other hand, it does seem as 
folks’ve made out this young Boom as a 
he-ro, or somethin’, an’ ef’n he'd been 
Daniel Deardin’ th’ lion in his den, as .th’ 
Bible says, he couldn’t be looked up more 
to. That’s all I know about it, Ellis.” 

Turner, his lips contracted so tightly that 
his mouth seem to be a straight thin line, 
bounded from his swivel chair, and strode 
to the window. The lace curtains obscured 
his view to the street, and he jerked them 
savagely aside. They fell, rod and all, dt 
his feet, and he kicked them into a corner. 

“A hero!” he cried, turning suddenly 
upon the sheriff. ‘A hero, is he! The 
damned conceited, flaunting puppy! Il 
take the hero out him! Do you hear me? 
I'll take it out of him!” | 

Never before had Warren seen the man 
stripped of the composure that so effective- 
ly disguised his emotions. He watched him 
silently, something of fearsome awe creep- 
ing Anto his watery eyes. | 

“It was an evil moment for me when I 
met that drunkard that night,” stormed 
Turner, “ but it was a more evil moment 
for him. You know that he beat us at this 
election, don’t you? You know that he'll 
beat us worse at the next election, if I let 
him go his way! Do you know why? Be- 
cause he hasn’t got sense enougli to be 
afraid of me. He hasn’t got sense enough! ” 

He paused, glaring at the sheriff, his 
chest rising and falling heavily with his 

ion. 

‘Well, he’ll soon get sense enough! Be- 
fore last night I was satisfied to take him 
by the arm and say: ‘ Like a good little 
boy, get out of Selma before I spank you.’ 
But things are different now. First, I’m 
going to show him up before these damned 
hero-worshipers of his, and then I’m going 
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to put him where he won’t bother me or 
anybody else.” 

‘“‘ T_ wouldn’t be zoo hard on the boy,” 
Warren ventured timidly, feeling that his 
continued silence was imprudent. » 

“Oh, I won’t!” sneered Turner. 
white-livered fool! I won’t!”’ 

“No harm meant,” Warren interposed 
hastily. ‘‘ I merely meant—”’ 

Turner ignored him. ‘I’ve got him 
ander my fist right now. Yesterday he in- 
sured that piece of junk of his on the hill 
for fifteen thousand dollars! That red- 
headed nephew of mine, Gadsby, told me 
about it.” _ | 

The sheriff scratched his head. 
understan’, Ellis—”’ 

“ Of course you don’t!” snapped Turner. 
“IT don’t want you to. All you’re good 
for is to carry out orders.” 

He walked to the window and stood be- 
fore it, staring out into the street, his legs 
wide-spread, his hands buried deep in his 
trousers-pockets. Suddenly he started and 
leaned forward, his eyes snatched from re- 
flective sightlessness to interested vision. 
Strolling leisurely up the street toward 
him came a man, a stranger to Selma, a 
broad, powerfully-built man whose face, 
covered with a black bristle of stubby 
-4eard, bore every hard mark of evil apti- 
tude. He was walking slowly, swinging his 
long, mighty arms, staring with insolent 
directness into the faces of those whom he 
chanced to pass. Turner watched him a 
moment; then beckoned to Warren. 

“ Come here, Joe.”’ 

The sheriff joined him at the window. 
Turner pointed out the stranger below 
them. - 

_ “ Ever see that fellow before?” he asked. 
> Warren shook his head. “ Never laid 
-eyes on ’m.’ 

Turner watched the man in the street, 
frowning thoughtfully. 

“ Joe,” he said finally, turning to the 
sheriff, “I want you to lock that fellow 
u 2 

cc What for?” ’ 

“* None of your business,” replied Turner. 
‘TT want you to.” 

‘*T mean on what charge, Ellis?” 

“Oh! Anything—vagtancy, suspicion, I 
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don’t care. But lock him up, and do it as 
inconspicuously as you can. Wait till he 
gets off the street here.” 

The sheriff tarried a moment; but 
Turner, having given his orders, seemed to 
have forgotten the other’s presence, and was 
Staring out of the window, a smile lifting 
the corners of his mouth. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MEETING. 


ERCHED astride the railing of the 
P loggia, Bert gazed thoughtfully across 
the “front lawn” of the Majestic 
Hotel, across its knee-high weed-bristled 
vista of terraced slope to the green-brown 
wooded area beyond. From this vantage- 
point on the crest of Prospect Hill, he could 
see, beyond the matted foliage of tree-tops, 
the southernmost part of Selma; furthest 
away the railroad station and its clustered 


brood of outbuildings, a tiny, sun-bathed 


section of toy-town, with a tan ribbon of 
road running from it to the foot of Main 
Street; nearer the lower part of the “ vil- 
lage,” with the Turner Building, rising 


“several stories above its neighbors, gleaming 


white in the sunshine. 

It was early morning, and the sun had 
not yet gained its scorching power; the 
dews still lingered, sweetening the air with 
cool perfume. It was very quiet, only the 
murmuring of breeze-swayed foliage and 
the blending chirruping of birds banishing 
a complete stillness. The sorre] horse, which 
Bert had purchased that morning, was bar- 
ing its teeth to the grass that edged the 
driveway. A robin swooped down from the 
eaves and fluttered in the warm dust, taking 
to flight at the stamping of the horse’ S gnat- 
worried leg. . 

It was the morning following election- 
day. Bert had driven out to the Majestic 
to continue the thoughts that had been with 
him at his wakening. The two days that 
had passed since his arrival at Selma had 
not been uneventful; in fact, they had been 
so full of incidents that his real purpose 
had been practically forgotten. But now 
he must return to his primary objective. 
Opposing Ellis Turner was vainglorious 
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achievement, he reflected; nothing but the 
reestablishment of the Majestic Hotel 
would constitute success. 

But how was this to be accomplished? 
There were, he had ascertained, a number 
of thriving hostelries in that part of the 
country. But upon deducting the reasons 
for their prosperity he had realized that 
none was applicable to the case of the 
Majestic. 

Those at Pinebluff were dependent upon 
the commercial activity of that sizable cot- 
ton center; so it was with Little Rock, the 
capital, and Fort Smith, the second city of 
Arkansas. Those of Hot Springs, which 
Were more of the resort type, owed their 
‘prosperity to the thermal springs, for which 
the town was noted; and the picturesque 


‘setting of Eureka Springs, in the Ozark 


region to the northwest, was the magnet 
that drew to it its many guests. 


But the Majestic—what was to be its 


inviting attraction? He bethought himself 
of David Hodge’s strange remarks about 
“attractions,” and then dismissed them 
with a shrug. He had begun to think of 
the station-master as a busybody, whose 
chief delight lay in making mystifying state- 
ments, seemingly weighted with meaning, 
but actually devoid of it. The less atten- 
tion he paid to David, he decided, the 
better off he would be. 


“How im the deuce can I bring people 


to a quiet place like this?” he asked him- 
self. And then it all suddenly came to him 
—the plan for the Majestic’s revival. 

Quiet! In that word lay the secret. 
What, a moment before, had seemed to be 
the element most detrimental to his success, 
now rose before him as a central. luminous 
body which all further plannings must 
rotate. 

Quiet! What greater desire had the 
noise-harried people of the cities than that? 
A comfortable, homelike hotel, a cuisine 
that was tasteful and Well-served, and— 
quiet. 

He jumped to his feet, threw his hat into 
the air, emitted a loud whoop that startled 
his horse to Hstening interest, and leaped 
down the steps, three at a time, to the 
driveway and to his waiting carriage. As 
he replaced the bit in his horse’s mouth he 
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told the animal exactly what he thought of 
his sudden idea. 

““Now we'll get it going, won’t we, 
Bobby? Isn’t that a wonderful scheme, old 
boy? ‘The Majestic—Crowned by the 
Restfulness of Majestic Quiet.’ How does 
that sound, hossy? Pretty good, eh? And 
I guess it isn’t quiet here! Can you 
imagine any one but a deaf person being 
in such absolute stillness? Not a sound 


but the whispering of tlie trees and the 


sweet voices of the birdies. Boy, we'll get 
out a circular that ‘ll make ’em itch to get 
here. There! Now we'll run and tell Fred 
all about it.” 

Bubbling over with enthusiastic elation, 
he jumped into the buggy and dreve briskly 
homeward. At one point in the wooded 
lane where the road was widened, he came 
upon a horse and empty buggy, drawn to 
one side of the road. Beyond them, on a 
shaded boulder, sat Ruth Warren. She 
was reading, and she did not raise her eyes 
from her book as Bert drew up and checked 
his horse. He regarded her a moment; 
then tied his reins about the whip-stock and 
jumped to the ground. 

“Miss Warren!” he called, pausing at 
the edge of the road, a few yards from her. 

She looked up. Therg was neither sur- 
prise nor greeting in her brown eyes. 

““Miss Warren,” said Bert, “do you 
mind if I talk to you?” 

“ Y certainly do,” she said shortly, and 
resumed her reading. 

He stepped up the low bank and ap- 
proached her until he was looking down 
upon her bowed head. 

“Why won’t you talk to me?” he per- 
sisted. 

She raised her head, meeting his eyes, 
coldly and unwaveringly. 

‘I don’t see that you have any right to 
talk to me.” 

“Right! Do you mean it’s because we 
haven’t been introduced?” 

“¢ Perhaps.” 

He tossed his head impatiently. -“‘I don’t - 
see why that should make any difference. 
In a small town like this—” 

‘There are a lot of conventions that 
don’t matter to you,” she said. 

“‘ And I don’t believe it matters to you, 
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either,’”’ he accused. 
to talk to me.” 

She shrugged. “ That may be it, too.” 

_“ You're unfair, Miss Warren. You know 
that I had no idea that Mr. Warren was 
your father when I spoke against him the 
other morning. I had nothing against your 
father. I did it to oppose Turner.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, then, I don’t see why you should 
shun me for it.” 

“TI didn’t say that it was the reason. 
I don’t feel called upon to give any reasons 
for my actioris. I merely have no desire to 
talk to you.” 

“ You're ‘ unfair,” he repeated. “ You 
ought to give me the chance to make you 
change your opinion of me. Despite your 
unfriendliness, Miss Warren, I—I like you.” 

She closed her book, her inserted finger 
marking the place, and made as if to rise. 

“Mr. Boom, if you persist in standing 
here, I'll have to leave!” 

“Well, I’m going to talk to you,” he 
flashed, “‘ and you're going to listen. It’s 
going to be kill or cure this time. You be- 
lieved a lot of lies Turner told you about 
me being a drunkard and rounder, and I 
don’t intend—” 

“Tf that’s what is worrying you,” she 
interrupted, ‘‘ I can assure you that I don’t 
believe that any more. If you want me to 
apologize for what I said to you that 
morning—” 

“I don’t want you to apologize. But if 
you don’t think that of me any more, and 
it isn’t because I spoke against your father 
that day, you must have some-other reason 
for not wanting to speak to me, and I’m 
going to find out what it is before I leave 
here!” — 

“The only reason is that IE don’t want 
to; and that’s reason enough.” 

‘It’s a@ woman’s reason.”’ 

_ “Of course,” she replied. 
woman.” 

For a moment he was silent. 

‘I know what your reason is,” he cried 
suddenly. “Ellis Turner told you not to 
have anything to do with me,-and, just like 
most people in Selma, you’re obeying him.” 

She threw back her head and laughed. 
It was a mirthless, scornful, refractory 


“You just don’t want. 


“Tm a 


fashion. 
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laugh. Almost immediately her face was 
cold again. 

“Turner! Obey him! I hate him!” 

‘“You hate him! Then all the more 
reason why we should be friends.” 

He could see that she regretted her im- 
pulsive utterance. Her eyes wavered a 


trifle before his gaze. 


““Mr. Boom,” she said angrily, “I de- 
mand that you let me alone.” 

“ Pll do nothing of the sort,” he returned. 
‘““T began now, and I’m going to finish. 
Before I leave here you're going to know 
me for what I am.” 

‘““T know you for what you are now,”’ 
she sneered. ‘‘ A persistent fool!” 

He smiled. “Thanks. But that shows 
me that I'll have to stay a while longer. 
You don’t quite know me yet. I’m per- 
sistent, but I’m no fool.”’ . 

“ Must I listen to you?” she said des- 
perately: 

“You must,” he returned, dropping to 
the grass before her, his legs crossed, tailor- 
“ve admitted that I’m _per- 
sistent. Am I proving that to your satis- 
faction?” 

She made no reply. She opened her book 
and, apparently ignoring him, resumed her 
reading. 

“ First, I’m going to tell you something 
about myself. I’m not very proud to tell 
you of my ‘part,’ but you may as well 
hear the bad things as well as the good, so 


that we can really be good friends. Besides, 


if I left out the bad things and spoke only 
of my worthy qualities, I wouidn’t have 


anything to tell you. 


‘““The main trouble with me, I suppose, 
was that I always had more money than I 
could spend. I don’t believe that having a 
lot of money is a bad thing, but unless it’s 
earned by hard work, and if it just seems to 
come from nowhere, it’s apt to have a bad 


influence. 


“T knew that I’d always have as much 
of it as I could spend, so I had no ambi- 
tion; and because I had no ambition to 
think about and had to think about some- 
thing, I thought only about spending 
money. At college my studies were always 
secondary, because I realized that they 


weren’t preparing me for any particular 
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thing. So I made football and basketball 
and boxing and track my primary interests, 
and let the rest go hang. Of course, I got 
kicked out after a while.” 

He paused. If such a thing were pos- 
sible, one might have imagined that she 
had not heard him. She was, apparently, 
absorbed in the pages of her book. But 
Bert, watching her, bit his lip to keep from 
smiling. Although the pages were small 
and the type on them rather large, she had 
not, in all this time, turned a single leaf! 

“ Well, when.I came home my father put 
me in-his business—or, rather, he gave me 
a nice salary and nothing to do except to 
spend it. Of course I was young—I haven’t 
outgrown that fault yet—and I sowed some 
wild oats for a. while. But I can tell you 
truthfully that I did nothing that any 
young fellow wouldn’t have done in my cir- 
cumstances. I’m sorry I did it, naturally; 
but if I made a success of my life, after all, 
there’s nothing I did that I’d feel I’d have 
to hide from the world. Nothing like that. 
Just youthful wildness, that’s all.” 

Again he paused. She had not moved; 
had not turned a page. 

‘“‘ Pretty soon my father’s patience gave 
out, and he gave me twenty thousand dol- 
lars, telling me he’d kick me out when that 
was gone. To make a long story short, 
Ellis Turner came along, took an unfair 
advantage of me—and here I am. That 
isn’t so bad, is it?” | 

‘“‘ Bad!” she exclaimed, looking up sud- 
denly. ‘ What do you call bad?” 

“Oh!” he smiled. “I thought you 
weren't listening.”’ 

‘A quick flush deepened the red in her 
_cheeks, and she jumped to her feet, her eyes 
flashing. 

‘You're the most despicable man I ever 
met!”’ she cried. ‘“ You’re taking advan- 
tage of me because you know I can’t help 
myself! You're forcing yourself upon 
me—”’ 

“You make me do that,” he replied, ris- 
ing. ‘I haven’t finished yet. Do you want 
to hear the rest standing up or would you 
rather sit down?” 

Het eyes were blinking rapidly, and he 
suspected that she was on the verge of 
tears. He wished that she would cry. But 
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his wish was not fulfilled. She dropped 
wearily to the boulder again, her trembling 
hip indrawn. | 

““ That’s better,” he said, seating himself 
before her again. ‘‘ Now, where was I? 
Oh, yes! My father kicked me out and T 
came here. So much for the past. As for 
the future, it is merely to live down that 
past. And in order to do that, I’ve got 
to make a success of the thing my folly 
thrust upon me. That’s not a bad sentence, _ 
is it?” he added, pausing. “‘ My folly 
thrust upon me.’ Wonder if I didn’t pilfer 
that from some book I read? Anyway,” 
he went on, “I’ve got to make a success 


‘out of that Majestic Hotel. I thought it 
was just about impossible until I got an ~ 
idea a short while ago. 


‘““Now I believe I can do it. And at 
the same time, I’m going to fight Turner 
until he hollers quits! Since you hate 
Turner, you ought to be glad to hear that.” 
He paused and rose to his feet. “ And be- 
sides those things,” he added, “ there’s one 
more thing that P’m going to do.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘‘ I’ve been talking to 


you for almost fifteen minutes,” he said with 


seeming irrelevance. “This was absolutely 
in opposition to your will. 

“Well, just as I did this, I’m going to 
make you like me. That’s the other 
thing I mentioned. I’m going to make 
you like me, whether you want to or 
not. I wanted to talk to you, and I talked 
to you. I want you to like me, and you're . 
going to like me.” He shrugged and flung 
out his hands in a small, conclusive gesture. 


“There you are.” 


She rose, facing him, her bosom swiftly 
rising and falling, her eyes too bright with 
suspicious moisture, her red lips quivering. 

‘You were able to talk to me because 
you used sheer force to do it!” she trem- 
bled. “ You kept me here because you're 
stronger than I am—physically more pow- 
erful. If there was any chance of my ever 
liking you, it’s passed now. You’re nothing 
better than a mere bully, and you took ad- 
vantage of my weakness and of the solitude 
of this place! You—” 

‘“‘¥ don’t remember,” he said quietly, “ of 
laying my hand on you, or even of threat- 
ening to do so. Do you?” 


BING, BANG, BOOM! 


She struggled with her emotion; strtp- 
gled for words that would not find utter- 
ance. <A large tear loosed itself from the 
corner of her eye and zigzagged downward, 
threatening the tip of her quivering nose. 

“You wouldn’t tell me the reason why 
you wouldn’t talk to me,” he said, thrilling 
with a sense of power that was nat wholly 
physical. ‘I can tell it to you now. The 
reason is nothing more nor less than plain, 
downright, unreasonable—stubbornness! ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BARGAIN. 


LLIS TURNER did not waste any 
time in following up the first step of 
the plans he had suddenly formed 

upon sighting the hard-visaged stranger in 
the street below his office. After the de- 
parture of Jonas Warren, he stood for a 
while at his window, watching with calcu- 
lating eyes the progress of the brawny visi- 
tor; then, seeing the sheriff emerge to the 
street and saunter casually after him, he 
turned to his desk with a smile of satisfac: 
tion. 

At four o’clock that afternoon, he pre- 
sented himself at the sheriff’s office in the 
City Hall, in the basement of which build- 
ing was the city jail. He found the sheriff 
alone. 

“ Well, Joe,” he asked abruptly, “ have 
you got that fellow locked up?” 

Warren nodded. ‘“ ‘You betcha!”’ 

‘“‘ He looks like a tough customer,” re- 
marked Turner; and smiled, as if this de- 
notation expressed a highly desirable at- 


tribute. ‘Give you any trouble?” 
The sheriff grimaced _ significantly. 
“Trouble! I don’t give ’em no chance 


ter make trouble, Ellis. I jest poked the 
gun in his ribs an’ says: ‘Come along, 
quietlike, ‘rr you won’t be able ter come 
along at all.’ ‘ Pinched?’ he says, smiling. 
‘You be,’ says I. ‘ What fer?’ says he. 
‘Suspicion,’ says I. ‘ You look darn bad.’ 


‘I am,’ says he. ‘Let’s go.’ So I locked 
him up.” 

Turner laughed. “ Pretty cool proposi- 
tion, eh?” | | 

“Cool! Well, I reck’n. Cool ain’t no 


es a — ew Sw Sees 
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name fer ’m. He never stopped grinnin’ 
even when I locked ’m up in the cell. 
Them’s the very words I says to ’m—jest _ 
what you says, Ellis: ‘Yer a purty. cool 
proposition,’ I says when I locked ’m up. 
‘ All ’ceptin’ my name,’ he says. ‘ What’s 
yer name, then?’ I says. ‘ Paprika,’ he 
says.” 

“ Paprika!” Tumer exclaimed, interrupt- 

ing. 
_ Warren nodded ponderously. “ That’s 
what—Paprika! ‘Where’n tarmation did 
you git a name like that?’ J says to 
‘m. ‘Earned it,’ he says. ‘Y’see, a 
little bit o’ me goes a long way,’ an’ 
he gives me a wink. ‘You won't go 
no long way in this cell,’ I says; ‘no long- 
er’n twenty feet,’ I says. ‘I should worry,’ 
says he. ‘It looks comfortable here.’ 
Ornery critter, eh, Ellis?” 

For a moment Turner was smilingly 
thoughtful. 

“Let me have a look at this bird, Joe.” 

The sheriff regarded him in surprise. {“ A 
look at ’m!” 

“Sure. That’s what I came here for. 
Get a move on you, Joe.” 

The sheriff rose slowly to his feet, shaking 
his head in perplexity. 

“You do beat all, Ellis—” 

“ Hustle, hustle!” laughed Turner, push- 
ing the sheriff . toward the door. “ Y m in 
a hurry.” 

They descended a long flight of steps to 
the basement, and walked to the rear, where 
stood the six steel cells of Selma’ 8 jail. Five 
of them ./ere unoccupied; but in the sixth, 
the man who called himself Paprika lay. 
dozing on the cot. At the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, he roused himself and 


sat blinking at the men who stopped out- 


side the bars of his cage. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, rubbing his éyes 
with his huge fists. “If it ain’t com- - 
pany!” 

“Open up,” Turner told the sheriff. “I 
want to go in there and talk to this fellow 
—alone.”’ 

“You ain’t a goin’ in there with him, 
Ellis!” Warren protested. ‘“ Why—” 

“Oh, I’ve got a gun,” Turner replied. 
‘‘ Now unlock the door, and then run along 
up-stairs.”’ 
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Still shaking his head in mute protest, 
the sheriff fitted his key, turned it, and drew . 
back the door. 

“Ef’n you need help, Ellis,” he said, re- 
luctantly taking his leave, ‘‘ jest holler, 

Tl be waitin’ at the head 0’ the stairs.” 

Turner waited until the sheriff had passed 
out of hearing before he addressed the pris- 
oner. | 

“Well,” he began, banteringly, “‘ how do 
you like it here?” 

Paprika eyed his visitor critically before 
he replied. Then, with a grin: 

“Pretty good,” he said. “It’s as nice 
a jail as I been in for a long time. ‘Nice 
an’ quiet.”’ 

“* Ye-es,” said Turner, rubbing his chin. - 
“How'd you like to stay in jit for, say, a 
month or two?” 

Paprika darted a quick look at his ques- 
tioner. 

“They can’t keep me here,” he returned. 
‘““ Why, they ain’t even got a charge against 
me.” 

Turner shrugged. 
you?” 

‘“‘ Sure; but I—” 

“-And here you could stay just as long 
as it was thought advisable,” added Turner; 
‘whether for a week, month, or year.” 

““ Get out!” said Paprika with a deprecia- 
tory wave of his hand. ‘‘ Where do you get 
that stuff? 
when they find out I ain’t done nothin’. 
You can’t tell me nothin’ about gettin’ 
jugged on suspicion. That’s my specialty.” 

“You weren’t jailed on suspicion,” said 
Turner. ‘‘ You’re here because I happened 
to want you here.’’ 

Paprika squinted one eye in perplexity. 

“Who the devil are you? Chief o’ po- 
lice?” 

“Tm the entire department,” replied 
Turner with a smile. “ And I’m also judge 
and jury. In other words, I’m the man be- 
hind the gun in Selma.” 

The prisoner nodded slowly, screwing up 
his face in a knowing grimace. 

I get you. You're one of them politi- 
cal bosses.’’ 

“That’s ‘the idea,” affirmed Turner. 
“And if I gave the word, you could be 
kept here till it snowed in August. The 


“You're here, aren’t 


They can’t keep me locked up | 


through,” declared Paprika. 


, 


only indictment necessary is my word. No- 
body knows you’re in Selma, so nobody will 
miss you. Besides,” he added pointedly, 
“I believe that if I tried real hard, I could 
find out that some city or State would like 
to lay hands on you.” 

Paprika was silent following this state- 
ment, his beady black eyes fixed calculat- 
ingly on Turner’s face. 

“Well, what’s the answer?” he said 
finally. ‘‘ What’s your game?” 

“Ah!” smiled Turner. ‘I see you know 
when you’re beaten. Now we can get down 
to business.” ° 

_ He seated himself on the cot beside the 

prisoner, one hand buried significantly in 
his coat pocket. He knew that Paprika 
could see the bulky outlines of the re- 
volver he gripped. 

“In the first place,” he said, 
your name?” 

ce Paprika. ? 

“Tve heard that sp,” said Turner. 
‘“What’s your other name?” 

“Pm in a jail, not a lunatic-asylum,” 
sneered Paprika. 

Turner shrugged. 
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“what is 


*“T didn’t intend to 


use it against you. But you’ve got to have ~ 


a regular name when you get out of here.” 
“All nght. Make it John Jones.” 
“Too stagey,” said Turner, “ John 

Blake is better.” - 

“All the same to me,” said Paprika. 
‘John Blake it is. Now what’s your 
proposition?” 

“Tt’s like this,” Turner said slowly. 
“As I showed you, I’ve got it on you in 
this town; but I want to be fair with you. 
I could make you do certain little favors 
for me, just in order to keep out in the open 
air, but I don’t do business that way. If 
you and I can come to terms, you get your 
freedom all right, -but you also get a little 
real coin on the side.” 

“Ah!” said Paprika. “ Y’know, I think 
you and me are goin’ to get along first rate.” 

“Tt all depends on you,” replied Turner. 
‘Tl treat you fair and square as long as 
you act the same way. As soon as you 
don’t—” He paused, throwing the bur- , 
den of a sentence upon the last word. 

‘‘'When I sign up for a deal, I see it 
“Go ahead.” 


Bl..G, BANG, BOOM! 


“Can you fight?” asked Turner. . 

Paprika laughed; and drawing back his 
sleeve, he revealed a hairy, tattooed fore- 
arm, bulging and knotty with muscle. 
“ Does it look like it?” 

‘““Tt does,” agreed Turner with admira- 
tion. ‘“ You'll laugh when I show you the 
fellow you have to lick.” 

‘So that’s it, is it?” 

“Partly. That’s to be first; there’s more 
to come, later.”’ 

“JT see. This is goin’ to be a nice, steady 

ob. 9” 

9 “Not for long, I hope. But that’s look- 
ing ahead. The first thing that has to be 
done is to make you look like a gentle- 
man. I’m going to bring you a razor and 
some nice clothes, so that you can leave 
here as Mr. John Blake. Then, at the 
proper time, I want you to knock the day- 
light out of a certain fellow I happen to 
have a grudge against.” 

“Why don’t you lick him yourself?” 
Paprika asked suspiciously. ‘“ You got a 
lot of heft. This guy you mean must be 
mighty husky.” 

“TI can’t fight—with my fists,” Turner 
admitted. ‘‘ And this has to be a bare 
knuckle affair, on the level, and no dirty 
work. For certain reasons of my own, I 
want this kid to get a good licking in front 
of a lot of people. You won’t have any 
trouble with him, if you can get him to 
fight. 
er, and maybe a bit slighter. If you can’t 
get him to fight you, so much the better. 
I'd rather have him show a yellow streak 
than to have him get a licking after putting 
up a stiff fight.” 

‘* When is this to come off?”’ 

“To-morrow night, if things turn out 
all right. IH give you more definite direc- 
tions later. The first thing to do is to make 
Mr. John Blake out of you. You'll find 
twenty-five dollars in the pocket of the suit 
I'll send down here to you. There will be 
more coming later. You’re satisfied with 
the proposition, aren’t you?” 

‘“‘ Sure. Fightin’ was what got me the 
name Paprika.” 

Turner rose and started to the door. 

‘““T’m going to lock you up for a while, 
Blake. As soon as you get the clothes, 


He’s about my build—a little short- 


AT 


bathe, dress, and shave, and then walk up 
the street to the barber-shop and get your 
hair cut. Then meet me at seven o’clock 
at my office, and Ill take you to dinner. 
I'll send the sheriff down here,” he con- 
tinued. with a smile, “‘ to see that you get 
everything that you need. He'll show you 
where my office is, and everything. In 
fact,” he added significantly, “ the sheriff 
will stick around you pretty closely for a 
while.” | 

“T told you I play square,” grumbled 
Paprika. 

‘““T never take chances,” said Turner, 
clicking shut the steel door behind him. 
“I hope you’re as good’ a man as you say; 
but until you prove it, I'll keep a weather 
eye on you.’ 

In high spirits, Turner ascended the 
stairs, at the top of which Jonas Warren 
awaited him. Together they repaired to 
the sheriff’s office, where Turner gave some 
necessary directions to his bewildered as- 
sociate. 

“ Here’s fifty dollars,” he said in conclu- 
sion. ‘‘ Put twenty-five in the pocket of’ 
the suit you get for him. And be sure, 
Joe, that you keep your eye on him every 
minute, and in such a way that people 
won't notice that you’re watching him. I 
really believe I can trust him, but I’m not 
positive, of course. So, watch him!” | 

Warren listened in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. “But, Ellis, I—I—what .in th’ 
name o’-——” 

‘“No sputtering, Joe,” laughed Turner. 
“You know what you’re to do. So do 
it. ) 

A half-hour later, he dropped in at the 
offices of the Selma Chamber of Commerce. 
Rud Calders, the secretary of that organiza- 
tion, was seated at a desk, addressing en- 
velopes. 

“ Hello, Ellis,” he greeted, looking up. 

Turner nodded. 

“Rud,” he said in that tone of authority 
with which he always spoke, “I want you 
to send an invitation to that young man, 
Boom, for the dance to-morrow night.” 

The secretary stared. 

“You mean that fellow they call Bing 
Bang Boom? You want me to send him 
one?” 
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‘“‘ That’s the man,” affirmed Turner, as 
he passed out of the office. ‘“ Be sure he 
gets it!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AMOS, DELIVERS THE. CIGARS. 


T was after nine o’clock m the evening 
before Amos returned to the railroad- 


station from the apparently simple er-— 


rand upon which his superior had sent 
him. When he entered the telegraph-room, 
where David‘ Hodge awaited him, his freck- 
le-crowded face was crimsoned with a deep 
flush of excitement, and his eyes were wide 
with the memory of what he had just seen 
and heard; but when he confronted David, 
he merely said: 

“ Here’s yer seegars, David. Jarge didn’t 
-have no more o’ them Magneeficos, so I 
took these here. Jarge says they’re jest as 
powerful.” 

David took the three cigars, sniffed crici- 
cally at one of them, and placed them care- 
fully in the breast-pocket of his shirt. Amos 
waited, shifting nervously from foot to foot, 
his eyes speaking prematurely that which 
his lips might not yet. utter. 

“Well, now,”: David remarked, “‘ George 
must ’a’ had a onusual large seelection to 
choose from, if it took you since nine 
o’clock this mornin’ to pick these out. You 
didn’t happen to see that tramp who calls 
hisself Paprika in town, did you?” 

“ Didn’t I??? Amos retorted. “Well, I 
_ mean ter tell yer I did! Gosh!” 

Now that the way was clear for an im- 
petuous charge of his narrative, the over- 
whelming magnitude of his adventures 
drove his lips to mutmy. “ Gosh!” and 
“Gee!” and ‘“ Jimmy Crismus!’’ uttered 
in an awed whisper, was all that he. could 
manage to say. 

‘*So you did see him,” said David. “I 
thought mebbe you’d run across him on 
the way to the village.” 

‘“‘ David!” cried the youth suddenly, “I 
reckon I’ll be jest only a dead corpse in 
less’n a week!” 

David raised his shaggy brows. 
. corpse!” 

Amos nodded solemnly, standing stiffty 
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erect before David, his head hetd high, his 
eyes flashing, as if the state of bemg a 
“dead corpse”? were a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, and the promise of its 
early fulfilment something of which to be 
justly proud. 

“Yes, sir!” he affirmed. “ An’ I ait 
a-gonna be no ordinary dead corpse neither. 
I'll be black-’n’-blue from head to foot, an’ 
my neck Tt be twisted round till I'm facin’ 
backward, an’—” 

“ Hold on!” interposed David. 
goin’ to make you gi# thataway?” 

“That tramp—Paprika!” Amos replied 
m a husky voice. ‘‘ Him an’ Eftis .Tur- 
ner’s gonna do it if I tell yer what I’m 
gonna tell yer!”’ 

“Well,” drawled David, “since you’re 
sot on spittin’ in the face of death, as 
’twere, supposin’ you draw up that there 
chair yonder and tell me all about it from 
the beginnin’, settin’ down. Now then,” 
he said, as the youth perched himself on 
the high stool before him, “ telt me your 
story—from the beginnin’.”’ 

“Well,” Amos began, “ when I left here 
this mornin’ on my bike, I seen that Paprika 
comin’ up th’ street. Well, I stood there 
watchin’ him, an’ purty soon I seen Sheriff 
Warren come out’n the Turner Buildin’ an 
start after him. 

“ “TH bet he’s gonna git pinched,’ I says 
to myself. An’ so I sorta rode along in 


“ What’s 


_back of ’em. 


“Sure ’nough, when that Paprika leaves 
Main Street and turns down Elm, ole 
Sheriff Warren steps up and pokes his ole 
gun in Paprika’s ribs. An’ then off. they 
set to th’ jail. 

“VY bet that Paprika’s gonna break 
out’n that jail,’ I says to myself. An’ so 
I jest hung around till noon to see if he 
would. Well, he didn’t; so I went home to 
dinner.” 

He paused, and David nodded to show 
that he was following the narrative closely. 

‘ After dinner I went back to th’ jail,” 
Amos continued, “ b’cause I thought that 
any minit he’d break out. I jest about give 
out hope, when I seen Ellis Turner go into 
th’ buildin’; an’ when I followed him in- 
side, I seen ’m go into Sheriff Warren’s 
office. Well, I listened at th’ door an’ I 
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heard Ellis Turner say he wanted to talk 
to that Paprika. Then I heard ’em comin’ 
out to th’ hall, so I ran outside an’ waited 
some more. 

‘“‘ After a turrible long time I seen Ellis 
Turner come out’n th’ buildin’ an’ go up 
th’ street. I: was gonna foller him, but I 
couldn’t foller him an’ stay to. see if that 
Paprika broke out at the same time, could 
y?” 


“Course not,” said David. “ You did 
right ‘to watch th’ wust criminal.” | 
‘“That’s what I thought. So I hung 


round, an’ purty soon Sheriff Warren comes 
out’n th’ buildin’ an’ goes away. After a 


while he comes back agin, an’ he has a big 


bundie under his arm. 

.“For a long time after he goes in th’ 
buildin’ nothin’ at all happens, an’ I says 
to myself: ‘I guess I better go back to th’ 
station. David 11 want his seegars.’ But 
jest then, Sheriff Warren an’ that Paprika 
come out’n th’ jail. Well, I like to fell over, 
David, b’cause that Paprika is all dressed 
up in a nice suit an’ things—collar ’n’ tie 
an’ all—an’ all the hair is shaved off’n his 
face. I didn’t hardly know him. 

““<Tt’s a funny way to treat a convick,’ 
IT says to myself. An’ so when him an’ 
Sheriff Warren ‘went up th’ street t’gether 
I jest sorta follered ‘em. They went 
straight ter Hutchim’s barber-shop, an’ 
Sheriff Warren waited outside while Pap- 
rika had his head cut. Then they both 
went down to th’ Turner Buildin’ an’ went 
in. A minit later, Sheriff Warren comes 
out alone an’ goes away. There was a 
light in th’ winder of Turner’s office, but 
th’ shade was pulled down. 

“¢ Yl bet ole Turner an’ that Paprika’s 
talkin’ t’gether,’ I says to myself. So I 


' sorta went inside and walked up-stairs. 


When I got near to Turner’s door I heard 
em talkin’, sure ’nough, an’ when I put 
my ear to th’ crack, I couldn’t help hear 
what they was sayin’. 

“© Well, Blake,’ says Turner, ‘ how does 
it feel ter be dressed up?’ 

“You see, David, his name must be 
either Paprika Blake ‘r Blake Paprika, 
*cause Turner called him Blake. Well, they 
talked some more like if they was old 
friends, an’ then Turner says: 
| 4A. 
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“ “ Weil, Blake,’ he says, ‘I got ever’thin’ 
fixed up O. K. fer ter-morrer night. There’s 
gonna be a big dance in th’ high school 
audyterium, an’ ‘most ever’buddy in 
town ’ll be there. I seen to ’t that Boom ‘Tl 
git a invitation; so he'll be there. aw right,’ 
he says. ‘ Boom’s th’ feller I want yer 
ter lick.’ 

‘“* Any place suits me,’ says this Blake 
Paprika ’‘r Paprika BJake, ‘b’cause all 
places look alike ter me in a scrap. Are 
you gonna be there ter point out this Boom 
feller to me?’ he says. ~. 

“ “Sure, TH be there,’ says Turner. ‘T 
wouldn’t miss this show fer a million dol- 
lars. There'll be some other people there, 
too. I want to see it.” 

‘““ Who's ’at?’ says Paprika. 

“* Some lady friends o’ mine,’ says Tur- 
ner. ‘ Now here’s what yer ter do,’ he says. 
‘When I give yer th’ word, yer ter Zo 
overn’n jostle this feller ’r somethin’ ar 
start a argyment, an’ then yer ter give ’m 
a hard slap right on th’ mouth. I got per- 
tickler notions that you slap him across th’ 
mouth,’ he says, ‘so don’t forget that.’ 

“ee It’s a good place,’ says Paprika, ‘ an’ 
b’sides, I ain’t so pertickler. What else?’ 

“* Well,’ says Turner, ‘ after that it 1 
d’pend on Boom. If he starts ter fight, why 
jest clean ’m up good ’n proper. But if yer 
look vicious enough, mebbe he’ll turn yeller 
an’ won’t fight at all. That’s what I hope,’ 
he says. 

‘ That’s what I heard there at th’ door, 
David,” said Amos; and paused, as if he 
were overawed by the magnitude of his own — 
darmg as well as by the memory of the 
near-tragedy that was now about to be re- 
vealed. 2 

David sat silent, his thm face puckered 
up and his eyes half closed in an abandon- 
ment to thought. 

“You list’nin’, David?” asked Amos. 

“‘ Sure,” said David. “Go ahead.” 

‘. Well,”” Amos went on with his story, 
“while I was standin’ there with my ear to 
th’ crack o’ th ’ door, I got a kinda scratch- 
in’ in my throat an’ I went ‘ H-m!’—jest 
like that—to clear out my throat. No soon- 
er’n I’d done it than I was sorry, ‘cause 
that wasn’t no time ter clear yer throat 
thataway. I was kinda ‘fraid mebbe they. 
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heard it; so I jest thought I’d better sneak 
away purty quick. But jest as I started 
away, th’ door pops open, an’ there’s ole 
Turner standin’ there lookin’ at me. He 
grabs me by the arm an’ yanks me inside 
th’ room so hard he like to broke it. 

“¢So!’ he says, lookin’ at me with all 
his teeth showin’, ‘ you was spyin’ on us, 
eh?’ 

“ “Whatcha mean?’ I says. 
arm, will ya!” 

““ You was list’nin’ at that door,’ he 
says. 

“<T wasn’t, neither,’ I says. 
.secun’ come in.’ 

*“* You did, did yer?’ he says. 
whatcha want here?’ 

“*“ T come on business,’ I says. 

‘** Business?’ he says. 

“* Yes,’ I says. 

“ B’lieve me, David, I had to do my 
thinkin’ in a hurry then. If I hadn’t ’a’ 
thought 0’ somethin’, I’d ’a’ been a dead 
corpse right now, I betcha. 

“I’m jest on my way home from work,’ 
I says to Turner, an’ I seen a light in yer 
winder, an’ I thought I’d come in an’ talk 
ter yer,’ I says. ‘ Y’know, I’m workin fer 
that ole David Hodge down ter th’ station, 
an’ he works me so hard I can’t stand it 
~ no longer. I’m gonna quit,’ I says, ‘ an’ I 
thought mebbe you could give me a job.’ 

“Fer a while he jest looks at me, an’ 
then he says: 

“ “You damn little freckle-face brat!’ he 
says, ‘I don’t know if yer tellin’ th’ truth ’r 
not; but if yer not, an’ you heard anythin’ 
what was said in here, an’ you tell any- 
buddy what you heard, why, I’ll have this 
man here beat you black-’n-blue an’ twist 
yer neck all th’ way round,’ 

‘“**T never heard nothin’,” I says, 
can’t tell nothin’, can I? 
bout that. job?’ 

““* You git out’n here,’ he says, givin’ 
me a push out into th’ hall. ‘ An’ if I ever 
ketch you snoopin’ round anywheres agin, 
you'll never git away alive!’ 

‘“** Gosh!’ I says to myself. 
better not stay round no longer.’ 
didn’t, an’ came back here.” 

For some moments after the conclusion 
of the boy’s story, David did not move. 


‘* Leggo my 


“T jest this 


‘Well, 


‘so I 


‘I guess I 
So I 


Anyways, how . 
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Then, with a languid movement, he selected 
one of the cigars in his pocket, bit off the 
end, and lighted it, blowing a dense blue 
cloud ceilingward. 

“ These here seegars ain’t so bad, Amos,” 
he remarked. 

“ That’s what Jarge tol’ me,’ said Amos, 
rising and picking up his cap from the floor. 
“He said yer like ter find ’em powerfuller 
than Magneeficos, even.” 


CHAPTER X. 
DAVID TAKES A HAND. 


“WY THINK,” Fred declared thought- 
| fully, when Bert had outlined to him 
the nucleus of his plans for the Majes- 
tic’s future, “I think you’ve got a good 
idea there, Bert. If you work it right, I 
don’t see any reason why you shouldn’t 
be able to build up one of the best ‘ rest 
resorts ’ in the country.” 

“That’s the way I feel about it,” Bert 
replied. ‘I counted more than twenty-five 
cities of over: thirty thousand population 
within a radius of four hundred miles from 
here. That means little more than a 
night’s or a day’s trip. And most of them 
are very large cities, like St. Louis, and 
Kansas City and New Orleans, and Mem- 


phis, and a dozen others. Within that short 


radius, I'll have several millions of city 
people to draw from. Surely, I ought to 
get enough to keep the Majestic filled.” 

“It looks good to me,” said Fred. “I 
tell you what we'll do. We'll get out a 
little booklet and send it to the busiest busi- 
ness men within that radius you mentioned 
—or we'll make it five hundred -miles, and 
pick out only the very largest cities. We'll 
decide what cities we want to work on, 
and then we'll get the kind of mailing-lists 
we want from different companies in the 
cities we choose.” 

Bert nodded. “We want the busiest 
men—and the richest,” he said. “I’m go- 
ing to make the rates sky-high. A poor 
busy man can’t afford to take a rest, and 
a rich busy man wouldn’t be interested 
if it didn’t cost a lot.” 

Fred smiled. “I don’t know how rich 
people feel, but I suppose you do. While 
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We're getting out the booklets, you'll have 
to have the Majestic fixed up.. And when 
you’ré planning the decorations, Bert, don’t 
forget that you’re working on one principle 
—quiet! Quiet colors, inside and out, 
quiet lights, thick carpets on the floors that 
will smother footsteps—everything quiet.’ 

“ That’s the dope,” said Bert. “ We'll 
make the place like a decorated vault. We'll 
make it as quiet inside as it is outside— 
and* that’s saying a lot. The only sounds 
you can hear now around that place are 
the birds, and even those will be gone dur- 
ing the winter. What 711 I do with that 
‘big room on the lower floor—the one that 
used to be the casino?” 

Fred thought a moment. “I’ve got it!” 
he laughed finally. ‘‘ Make it a Silence- 
Room. Fit it up with easy-chairs and 
things, and newspapers and books; - and 
make a rule that there can’t be even whis- 
pering in that room. How’s that?” 

“‘ Great!’’ roared Bert. ‘‘ Every time a 
man wants to get away from his wife, he 
can head for that room. We'll feature that 
in our booklet.” 

So they planned and plotted and 
schemed, all of an afternoon and most of 
the following day. And the more they 
talked it over, the greater grew their con- 
‘fidence in the feasibility of the idea. There 
was but one apparent difficulty to beset 
them: the lack of sufficient capital to put 
into effect the exuberant projections of their 
voluble fancies. Bert was possessed of five 
thousand dollars; but they found, upon 
recapitulation, that it would not cover one- 
half of the necessary immediate expendi- 
tures. 

Since‘ the five thousand dollars was not 
capable of the required elasticity, they set 
about to decrease the area of the surface 
to be ctvered. They reduced the number 
of coats of paint from three to one. They 
decided ‘to retain the rugs that already 
covered the floors, mstead of purchasing 
new ones. They denuded the Silence-Room, 
once so luxuriously furnished in fancy, un- 
til an entire page of descriptive adjectives in 
their proposed booklet was rendered worth- 
less. They ejected, eliminated, reduced, 
and curtailed until, like the man who whit- 
tles too long at a stick, they found that 
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there was left to them but a splinter of erst- 
while grandeur. 

“ This will never do,” Bert cried at last, 
in despair. “It’s beginning to look more 
like a boarding-house than a hotel. If we 
can’t do it right, we won’t do it at all. 
I’ve got to raise some more money.” 

“Why don’t you?” Fred replied. “ You 
ought to be able to get at least ten thou- 
sand on a mortgage. You’ve already put 
In fifteen thousand, and you're going to 
sink five thousand more; so a bank ought 
to lend you ten. Why don’t you try it?” 

“I’m going to,”’ Bert decided. ‘“ Dod you 
think I can get it from the Selma bank?” 

Fred shook his head. “It’s Turner’s. 
You can’t do business with Rim. Better 
go to Pinebluff.” | 

“Yl go to-morrow,” declared Bert, ris- 
ing to take his leave; for it was fast ap- 
proaching the supper hour. “ Are you go- 
ing to the dance to-night, Fred?” | 

“Yes. I’m a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Why?” 

“Im going,” Bert replied. 
invitation this morning.” 

“Good!” said Fred. “I wanted you to 
get one, but that was up to the invitation 
committee, and I wasn’t on it. I’m taking 
a girl. 

‘ Sara?” smiled Bert. 

Fred sighed. 

“IT wish it were,” he said gloomily. 

At eight o’clock that evening, when Bert 
emerged from the Palace Hotel to walk the 
tén blocks to the high school, he saw David 
Hodge seated in a buggy drawn up at the ~ 
curb. He nodded, and was about to pass 
on when David called to him: me 

‘‘ Jest a minit, son.” 

Bert paused, and David beckoned to hine 
with a thin forefinger. 

“ Where you ‘pound?” asked David. 

“I’m: going to: the dance at the high 
school,” Bert replied. 

‘T see,” said David. 
ride you up.” 

‘“‘ Thanks,” said Bert, jumping in beside 
the station-master. “I put my horse in the, 
stable, and I didn’t want to bother about 
taking him out. This is fine.” 

David clucked to his horse, and drove a 
while in silence until Bert asked: 


“IT got an 


nw? 


“ Jump i in an’ [ll 
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“ How have you been, David?” 

“Tolerable, thank you.’’ He paused. 
“What times does this here dance begin?” 

“No certain time,” Bert replied. “ The 
invitation said eight o’clock, but—”’ 

“Wonder if you’d mind takin’ a leetle 
drive with me b’fore I drop you off at the 
high school?” 

“ Take a little drive with you?” Bert re- 
peated in surprise. » 
David nodded. 
somethin’ I’d like to show you. It’s a ways 
out, an’ might make you a leetle late to 

the dance, but—”’ 

“I don’t understand,” said Bert. ‘‘ What 
could you have to show me?”’ 

“ Well,” David drawled, 
a two-legs ged elephant to ‘show you, or a 
airship or a watermelon-vine. What you 
mean is, what dave I got to show you.” 

“I'm sorry, David,” said Bert, flushing, 
“ that I can’t speak to suit you.” 

“Don’t be gittin’ huffy so quick, son,” 
said David. “I got two revolvers down to 
the station. One’s got one o’ them new 
safety locks on it, an’ t’other one’s got a 
loose trigger that goes off soon’s you touch 
it. Both of ’em’s got th’ same size bullets 
in ’em, an’ both has got the same killin’ 
power. But, son, if ever I have to use a 
gun an’ use it quick, I’ll pick out that there 
one with th’ safety lock on that don’t go 
off till it’s aimed.” 

“Say!” cried Bert, turning to look be- 
hind them, “ isn’t the high school on that 
street we just crossed?” 

“Was last time I seen it.”’ 

‘““ Well, where in the deuce are you driv- 
ing?’”’ Bert demanded. “I want to get off.” 

“You do?” said David; and Bert 
{bought that the slight twist he gave to the 
reins urged the horse to further efforts. 
“ Didn’t you hear me when I said I had 
somethin’ to show you?” 

‘“‘ Slow down!” Bert caught the station- 
master’s arm. ‘“ Show it to me to-morrow.” 

*“‘Son,”’ said David slowly, ignoring the 
restraining arm, ‘“‘ supposin’ I told you that 
what I got to show you is somethin’ that 
might make a big difference in your future 
life here in Selma? Supposin’ I told you 
that if you don’t see it fu-night, it ain’t 
goin’ to do you no good to see it at all?” 


“Fact is, son, there’s 
_in his seat. 


“T could have 
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“ What fs it?” said Bert, withdrawing his 
hand. 

“If I told you,” said David, ‘“ mebbe / 
you wouldn’t see th’ importance of it. Some 
things ain’t much to tell about, an’ this 
here is one of.’em. It’s just a leetle thing, 
an’ you might pass it a hundred times an’ 
not even notice it; but if you see it to- 
night, it ’ll change your whole life, mebbe. 
Do you want to see it, son?” 

“Great guns!” gasped Bert, sinking back 
‘Go ahead and show it to me. 
But hurry; I want to get to that dance.” 

For a while they rode on in silence, block 
after block falling behind them. They ap- 
proached that point where Majestic Road 
found its beginnings at Main Street, and 
Bert imagined that it was to the hotel_that 
David was taking him; but they passed it 
by and continued on the road that lay 
ahead. 

Now the city was behind them, and 
away from the road stretched the low flat 
miles of farm-land. Black night fell upon 
them with the suddenness of descending 
snuffers—a winking, twinkling night for all 
its darkness, with a jumble of stars in the - 
heavens and a host of fire-flies mimicking 
them just above the fields, as if they were 
striving to emulate the example of their 
betters. Here and there the dim outlines 
of a farmhouse crowded itself out from the 
blackness, and here and there a yellow ob- 
long of light popped into visibility or 
popped out into nothingness. 

“How far?” asked Bert, at length. 

“A leetle ways,” David responded. 

On and on they rode in silence, until an 
hour had become the past. The shrouding 


mystery of the excursion, the silence that 


accompanied it, began to tear at Bert’s 
patience. 

“ David,” he demanded, ““-~where are you 
taking me?”’ 

“Takin” you to show you somethin’,” 
David responded, as if this statement threw 
a new light upon the matter. 

“Ts it much further?” 

“A leetle ways,” said David. He paused. 
“Son, if a man gave you a slap in th’ 
mouth, what would you do?” 

“ You’ re referring to my little encounter 
with Turner the other night, I suppose.”’ 
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“You're supposin’ wrong. I asked you 
a’question.” 

‘“What would I do if some one gave me 
a slap on the mouth?” Bert repeated, as if 
to assure himself that it was indeed the 
question asked him. ‘“ Why—well, try it 
and see.” — : 

“TI deal in theories,” David responded, 
“especially when it comes to slappin’ people 
in th’ mouth. I reckon you’d jest sail in 
an’ start to scrap, like that there pistol o’ 
. mine with th’ loose trigger.” 

“ That’s about what I’d do,” said Bert. 

“T thought so,” said David. ° 

“You know,” declared Bert, ‘‘ some- 
times I wonder whether you’re just a plain 


nut or whether you’re a smart Aleck who 


thinks it’s something great to say things 
that don’t mean anything. You’re certainly 
diffetent from any normal man I ever met!” 

David grunted. 

“‘ Son,” he replied, “ once I heard tell of 
a watchmaker who got ten busted watches 
all to once to fix. Well, he worked on all 
of ’em, an’ when he got ’em runnin’, he 
hung ’em all up on a board so’s he could 
keep an eye on ’em a few days an’ see if 
they kep’ time. Well, after a couple o’ 
days, he notices that they was all pointin’ 
to half past ten, exceptin’ one, which was 
pointin’ to twenty minits to eleven. 

““ Gosh hang it!’ he says, takin’ that one 
watch off’n th’ board. ‘ This ’n ain’t fixed 
yet.’ 

“So he’s jest about to git to work on it 
agin, when he hears a fact’ry whistle blow. 
Now he knows that that there whistle blows 
regular ev’ry quarter of an hour, an’ it ain’t 
never a second sooner r later. Well, he 
looks at the watch in his hand, an’ he sees 
that it’s pointin’ to a quarter to eleven, an’ 
he looks at the watches on th’ beard; an’ 
he sees that they’re all pointin’ to twenty- 
five minits fo. 

“Gosh hang it!’ he says, hangin’ th’ 
watch back on th’ board. ‘This ’n’s all 
right. It’s t’other nine need fixin’.’” 

He paused, and, without looking at Bert, 
leaned forward in an effort to peer into the 
darkness ahead. Then, with a soft “ whoa!”’ 
he pulled back on his reins. 

“* Well,” he said, - turning to Bert; “ we’re 
here. 27 
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Bert looked about him expectantly, but 
he could see nothing but the night-veiled 
sea of fields on either side of them, and the 
faint outlines of the road before and be- 
hind. 

“Do we have to get out?” he asked. 
David. ’ 

David shook his head. ‘“ Not unless you 
want to read it.” 

‘ Read what?” cried Bert» _ 

“ See that there post yonder—now watch 
my finger close—right there on this side 
o’ that wire fence?” 

Bert looked and nodded. 

‘““T see it. What about it?” , 

“Now foller right up that post a ways. 
See that there white board nailed across 
ite” 

“Yes, I see it,” said Bert, his heart 
strangely quickened.°- 

“Well,” said David, “ that’s it.” — 

“ That’ s it!” Bert repeated, his eyes W id- 
ening. “ That’s what?” 

“That there,” David replied slowly, “ is 
th’ ten-mile post on th’ way into Selma. 
You’re ten miles now from th’ city limits, 
an’ you're eleven miles from th’ high school. 
That’s what I wanted to show you.” 


" CHAPTER XI. 
ON WITH THE DANCE! 


T was so seldom that the staid people of 
Selma abandoned themselves to the sheer 
joy of living, forgetting for the nonce 
the plodding grind of routine existence—the 
washing and ironing, the preparing of meals, . 
the sowing and harvesting, the buying and 
selling that went to make up their lives— 
that when an opportunity to do so was 
offered them, they accepted it with a sincere 
gaiety that is foreign to their metropolitan 
brothers and sisters, surfeited as are the 
latter with voluptuous, dazzling, glittering 
fétes. - @ 

There was no glitter, there was no dazzle, 
there was no valuptuousness about the An- 
nual Chamber of Commerce Dance; no 
clustered suns to shed’a bright, white glory: 
no precious gems to gleam and glow and 
sparkle, no gorgeous products of the mo- 
diste’s most immodest art; but in the 
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happy, flushed faces of the laughing, chat- 
tering guests there was sparkle and glory 
enough. 

_ The large assembly-room of the Selma 
High School was ‘crowded. The long 
benches that were wont to fill it had been 
carried away and piled up in the adjoining 
class-rooms. At one end of the room, on 
an elevated platform where, each spting, 


nervous, white-lipped youths and maidens- 


stammered through the program of Com- 
mencement exercises and received the 
crowning symbols of their erudition, now 
sat the four members of Needig’s Cosmo- 
politan Orchestra, imported from Pineduff 
for the occasion, and showing their appre- 
ciation of this far-reaching honor by blaring 
forth an almost constant flow of melody, 
alternating the tempo between two-step and 
waltz. 

It was strange that the formality of 
printed invitations had been complied with, 
for it seemed that every one in Selma was 
present, and a mere announcement would 
have. sufficed. There was Mr. Hutchin, 
bald despite the tonics that adorned his 
shelves, standing beside Mrs. Hutchin and 
watching with keen delight the Terpsichor- 
ean endeavors of the men whom he had 
scraped and trimmed and slicked and 
sleeked in preparation for this very occa- 
sion. 

And there was Mr. Spigot, short in 
height, but long of expression, forgetting 
not the grim dignity of his office even in 
this whirlpool of sheer happiness, and taint- 
ing even his occasional smile, that would 
come to his lips, with a judicial sternness. 

And there was the grizzled, lanky old 
man Sloan who, in behalf of his. insurance 
company, wagered with these folks of 
Selma that they would live longer than they 
expected, or that their property would not 
succumb to the elements—watching the 
whirling dancers with so intense an interest 
that one might have thought that he feared 
that their exertions would, at any moment, 
result in a loss to his company. 

And there was Ezra Tuttle, dancing—for 
the fourth time in succession, mind you— 
with the Widow Morgan, leaving a signifi- 
cant buzz of comment behind him as he 
circled the room with her. 
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And there, close beside the elevated plat- 
form, as if they desired the music to drown 
their voices to all but to each other, stood 
Ellis Turner and Mr. John Blake. There 
was no happiness depicted in their faces; 
not even an occasional smile relieved the 
hardness of their mouths. 

Now and again, Turner would glance ex- 
pectantly at the door across the room, and 
then would speak to his companion; and 
Paprika—for so let us call him—would 
shake his bull-like head or shrug his great 
shoulders, without taking his glittering eyes 
from the laughing, white-frocked girls who 
whirled past him. _ 

“It’s ten o’clock,” Turner muttered, re- 
placing his watch in his pocket. “ ‘Isn't 
that fool going to show up?” 

“Search me,” replied Paprika. 

“TI wonder,” said Turner thoughtfully, 
“I wonder if that kid, Amos, could have 
told—”’ 

“* Naw!” said Paprika. “ That kid didn’t 
hear nothin’; an’ if be did, he wouldn’t 
’a’ told for fear of his life. . That kid was 
scared, believe me.” He laughed. “ Gee, 
but this music tickles the feet!” 

“ He got the invitation all right,” mused 
Turner, frowning. 

“¢ Oh, he’ll come in later,” said Paprika. 
“‘T guess he’s one o’ them stylish guys.” 

‘ Later!”” snapped Turner. “ The dance 

will be over in an hour!” 
_ “Well, if he don’t come,” said Paprika 
consolingly, ‘“‘ we'll have to pull off the 
stunt some other time. I ain’t in no hurry 
to leave this town.” 

At half past ten, the music suddenly 
ceased, and a number of the younger girls 
mysteriously left the room. They returned 
a while later, each with a dainty, lacy apron 
tied about her waist, and a dainty, lacy cap 
on her head, carrying a tray that was laden 
with “refreshments.” At their head was 
Ruth Warren, directing them with smiles 
and words and quiet gestures, as they plied 
the guests with their alluring trays. 

They were the members of the Senior 
Class in Domestic Science, and Ruth was 
their teacher. Although school would not 
be in-session until the following week, the 
girls had assembled early that morning, and - 
had spent the day preparing the salads, 
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the cakes, the ices, and all of the other 
good things that the guests so eagerly ac- 
cepted to-night. 
one doesn’t have todo it! © 

It was Ruth herself who happened to 
present a tray to Ellis Turner and his 
_Strange companion, and Turner detained 
her a moment in conversation. 

“ That’s a good stunt, Ruth—having 
your girls serve this way. It’s better than 
having the old ladies do it, as usual.” 

“T thought it would be nice for a 
change,” Ruth replied. “ And it gives the 
girls some experience.” 

‘“‘ IT suppose,” he said with a smile, “ that 
as president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
I can thank you for helping to make the 
dance a success.” 

“These cakes is good, too,” said Pap- 
rika. 

“Oh, pardon me!” said Turner, an odd 
smile on his lips. ‘“ Ruth, allow me to pre- 
sent my friend, Mr. Blake. Mr. Blake, this 
is Miss Warren.” 

Ruth was conscious of a feeling of re- 
pulsion as she reluctantly placed her small, 


white hand into the coarse, enveloping palm - 


of Mr. Blake. The loose lips that pulled 
away from yellow teeth in a smile that was, 
somehow, almost sinister; the bright black 
eyes that seemed eager to devour her with 
a single glance; the broad, flat nose whose 
nostrils seemed to quiver, like those of an 
animal which scents the proximity of some 
dainty morsel—all filled her with a vague 
disgust and, too, a certain passing tremor 
of fright. 

“‘I—F‘m glad to know you,” she lied 
politely, quickly withdrawing her hand from 
the man’s grasp. “ Did you just come to 
Selma?” | 

The man nodded, his usual vulgar ease 
of manner deserting him as he looked upon 
the beauty of the girl. 

“Mr. Blake is from Texas—Waco,” piit 
in Turner. “ He came to see me about some 
business interests that I have there. Ruth, 


I haven’t seen Sara here to-night. Didn’t 
she come?” . 
“No,” Ruth replied. ‘ Father had to 


drive to Yellow Springs to-night on busi- 
ness, and Sara went along to keep | him com- 


pany.” 


Cooking is such fun, when 


BB 


“Then you will have to go home alone 
to-night?” he asked. ‘If you want me to, 
Ill be gla : 

“No, thank you,” she declined. “ I don’t 
mind going home alone. I’d better run 
along,” she added, letting the men share 
her parting smile. “ My girls will be miss- 
ing me.” 

*“ That’s the sheriff’s daughter, ” Turner 
told Paprika as Ruth moved away. 

‘““Some peach!” Paprika commented. 
“ Niftiest dame I ever laid eyes on.” 

“H-m!”’ said Turner, his lips tightening. 
Then he turned upon Paprika with a scowl. 
“Listen here, Blake: I don’t want you to 
use that introduction as an excuse for talk- 
ing to Miss Warren. You understand? I 
had to introduce you because it would have 
looked queer if I hadn’t. But don’t you 
dare to speak to her after this. You want 
to remember, that even though I fixed you 
up to look half respectable, you're still just 
rotten scum!” 

Paprika looked up, and for a moment the 
men held each other’s eyes. If eyes can 
sneer, that was the expression in Turner’s. 
Paprika’s were momentarily dull, as if some 
sudden fire had: flared up in his breast and, 
to make itself still hotter, had drawn the 
usual glitter from his eyes. His lips were 
parted, the lower sagging, the upper lifted, 
and through them, the filthy teeth looked 
out. 

“You understand that, don’t you?” said 
Turner. 

“I get you,” responded Paprika, lower- 


ing his gaze. “I ain’t intendin’ to wise up 


to her. Where do you get that stuff?” 

“J wanted to make sure,” said Turner 
dryly. “I know you and your kind pretty 
well.” 

“What ’r you pickin’ on me for?” grum- 
bled Paprika. “It ain’t my fault that guy 
didn’t show up. We'll get him some .other 
time just as good.” 

For a moment Turner was silent. 

“ Blake,” he said finally, “ you’re satis- 
fied with this proposition, aren’t you? 
You’re willing to see it out?” 

“Course I'am,” replied Paprika. “I’m 
livin’ the life o’ Riley, ain’t I? I'll stick 
as long as you want me.” 

“T wanted td make sure,” said Turner, 
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“because I intend to trust you after this. need you. You see, I’m playing fair with 


I can’t have you tagging after me all the 
time, the sheriff has other things to do be- 
sides to watch you, and I don’t want to 
~ have to lock you up, if I can help it. If 
you mean to stick, I'll let you get a room 
somewhere and live like anybody else. How 
about it?” 

‘“T’m gonna stick,” said Paprika earnest- 
ly. “Tm satisfied with everythin’.’’ 

“All right, then,” said Turner. “ Get 
yourself a room at the Palace or some place 
and you're free as air until I need you. All 
you have to do is report to me at my office 
every morning and every evening, until I 


you.” _ 

“I know it,” said Paprika. ‘An’ I'll 
play the same by you.” 

They fell silent then; Turner looking 
unseeingly upon the guests who were mak- 
ing their -preparations to depart, flitting 
from group to group to exchange a word 
of parting. And in his abstraction, he did 
not notice that his companion, too, was 
staring straight ahead of him, his lips loose- 
ly parted, and his hot breath sweeping 
through them, and his black, beady eyes 
fixed with burning intensity upon the 
averted profile of Ruth Warren. 


This story will be continued in next week’s issue of the ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 
the consolidated title under which both magazines will appear hereafter as one. 
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COUNTRY BORN 


BY CLARA GRIFFITH GAZZAM 


TURN, and Jet the picture sink 
Deep within thy brain; 
Pause, to take a parting drink 
From the well again. 


City bred, but country born— 

_ Draw one lasting breath 

Of the fragrant fields at morn; 
Treasure it till death. 


Wade once more the crystal stream 
Charmed you as a child. 

Sink into the hay, and dream 
Visions undefiled. 


Call the lowing cattle home 
From the meadow brook; 
Then, in boyish fancy, roam 
Through the fairy nook. 


Wander with the little maid. 
Of the long ago, 

Light of heart and unafraid— 
Would ye still were so! 


Country born and city bred—~ _ 

' Close thy weary eyes | 

On the picture which has led 
Back to Paradise! 


Si 


by Katharine Metcalf Roof 


[N answer to the reiterated demands .of our readers that a woman be heard in the 


case of ‘* The Ten-Foot Chain,’ 


we are offering this subtle comment by a 


writer who has established her right to be heard in a matter that calls for nice dis- 


cernment of judgment and delicacy of feeling. Miss Roof dismisses the physical 


“the chain ”’ 


problem of 
souls of the prisoners. 


JULES ETIENNE MARCEL 

M FRAGONARD sat in his spa- 

* cious studio peacefully medita- 

ting over a cigar of evil odor. It was the 

kind of cigar one smells in Paris, and was 

therefore dear to the heart of Jules Etienne 

Marcel. Was not everything that came 

out of Paris perfect, and, of necessity, su- 

perior to the products of the other parts of 
the globe? 

The studio of M. Fragonard was large 
and restfully empty, which was perhaps 
fortunate since such adornment as it had 
was of the dusty and fusty description. 
The hard polished floor had been worn by. 
many light dancing feet, for M. Fragonard 
taught—with reverence and conviction-— 
the art of dance. In a dance-mad era 
monsieur had prospered, and so had recent- 
ly taken unto himself an exclusive personal 
studio next door in the shape of a stable 
that had belonged to the house in the Ar- 
cadian days before sky-scrapers and the 
H.C. of L.; days before New York became 
a Tower of Babel, when people had spa- 
cious homes and lived in them with se- 
Tenity. . : 


«sv Google 


and passes at once to the core of the whole matter, the 
Her statement of the case follows. 


The house of brown stone was in a dis- 
trict now grown anomalous and not fash- - 
ionable for living purposes, but it served 
M. Fragonard’s professional uses perfectly. 
And the studio would be a haven of rest for 
himself and Claire—his perfect, his incom- 
parable, his flowerlike Claire—his Claire 
de lune, la Reine de la Dance, who soon 
perhaps would be— 

Truly never had a generous impulse been 
better repaid than the one that had led M. 
Fragonard to take into his wifeless home 
the orphaned child of poor Alphonse, his 
old friend the oboe player, who had suc- 
cumbed to the villainouseclimate of Amer- 
ica and died a few months after his arrival 
in the land of promise. 

Claire had been a fairy child. The other 
day he had realized suddenly that she had 
become a nymphlike young woman. And 
she was the very genius of the dance! As 
a child she had danced her way into fash- 
ionable approbation on the green lawns of 
exclusive country seats at expensive chari- 
table entertainments. She had danced to 
her reflection in the pools of fountains, 
chased butterflies through formal gardens, 
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‘discovered fairies in tulips. 
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Then came 
the period of discreet retirement while 
Claire passed swiftly and modestly through 
the awkward age. And now she was upon 
the verge of her professional début. In a 
few weeks she would burst upon Broad- 
way, become the rage, and would, in short, 
constitute the prop and support of M. 
Fragonard’s declining years. 

His meditations, drifting peacefully upon 
the clouds of smoke born of the cigar of 
evil odor, were interrupted by the opening 
and: closing of the front door, the sound of 
low voices in the hall, the clink of a loose 
tile under a foot, then Claire entered. 

Even to M. Fragonard, still half buried 
in his reverie, it was evident that Claire, 
little rosebud of the world, looked even 
more radiant than usual. The light that 
never was, shone in her dark eyes, her face 
had the healthy fragility of a cool spring 
flower. . 

“What is it, chérie?” he asked. “ Some- 
thing seems to have made you happy. Is 
it the new engagement that Papa Fragon- 
ard has been offered for his divine dan- 
seuse?” 


* Claire shook her head, not waiting for 


od 


step beyond that, dearest papa.” 


“No, no engagement — a 
Claire 
laughed a bubbling laugh. She seemed to 
gurgle and overflow with happiness like a 
brook in April. | 

“ What, then, my little cat; my beloved 
child?” | 

A - stillness came upon Claire. She 
glanced toward the hall, then shesitated. 

“T will let Maurice tell you,” she said, 


him to finish. 


then called softly, “ Maurice, oh Maurice,” . 


while M. Fragonard was inquiring with a 
frown. 
“What in Heaven’s name has Maurice 


to do with it? Tell me that!” 


Maurice entered. He was a stalwart 
youth, American-born of mixed French and 
Irish parentage. This light-minded mix- 
ture would seem at first glance to have 
produced an unexpectedly solid and re- 
sponsible young man, but the appearance 
was misleading. Maurice was young, 
strong, and healthy, and at this moment 
uncharacteristically grave. But he was in 
reality about as responsible and practical 
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as most French and Irish artists. Maurice 


was not only a musician and an artist, a 
rising composer, but also a painter of mod- 
erm canvases—an artist entirely penniless, 
unworldly, and scornful.alike of the past 
and the present. What need had he to be 
practical or responsible? 

M. Fragonard looked upon Maurice with 
disfavor. M. Fragonard revered the past, 
thought charitably of all that was—even 
including .the evil, expensive, red-wineless 
present. He himself was possessed of a 
goodly quantity of the French brand of 
practicality, and looked upon Maurice as 
slightly insane and wholly undesirable as 
a companion for Claire, in spite of that de- 
lightful scherzo he had composed for her 
butterfly dance. So now he repeated his 
question unsmilingly — “‘ And what, pray, 
has Maurice to do with it?” | 

‘Only this,” murmured Claire with eyes 
dowacast, fingers playing with a scarf of 
emerald green that Maurice had given her 
for Christmas, “ that we were married this 
morning.” 

Then there was silence in that room for 
the space of fifty seconds—silence, death- 
like, ominous; the quiet that precedes the 
cyclone. 

_ “ Married’ MARRIED, MARRIED?” M. 
Fragonard screamed in crescendo. “I 
don't believe it. It is impossible.” 

But let us pass over the earlier stages of 
this painful scene and come to the part 
that found M. Fragonard quietly weeping 
with Claire kneeling at his side, and Mav-. 
rice standing a” few paces away frowning 
and fidgeting as he glanced from the pa- 
thetic group of youth and age to the dull 
prospect out the window. 

M. Fragonard, a moment ago a builder 
of castles in Spain, now surveyed the total 
wreckage of his aerial architecture. Frenzy 
and anger had passed into the lull of de- 
spair, but the lull was only temporary. 
Even now into his, beady eyes fixed with 
malignancy upon the wrecker of his future 
there came a gleam of hope. A plan sub- 
tle, hope-inspiring, was hatching in his 
brain—for M. Fragonard, though a bache- 
lor, had all the sophistication of his race 
concerning the psychology of the great pas- 
sion. | 
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THE CHAIN OF 

M. Fragonard dried his tears and per- 
mitted his hand to rest-with a delusive suy- 
gestion of truce upon Claire's red-gold 
tresses. 

“So, then, my beloved one, thou believ- 
est that thou canst find happiness with thy 
Maurice until death? That thou wilt 
never wish to leave his side, never by any 
chance be fatigued with him?” 

“ Such a thing,” declared Claire, “ 
possible!” 

“ And how,” inquired M. Fragonard, an 
edge creeping into his tones and the affec- 
tionate “thou” discarded, “do you ex- 
pect to live—you two?” 

“ Oh,” Claire laughed, “ that is easy! I 
shall dance—witk Maurice, of course. You 
remember he is an even better dancer than 
I. And Maurice shall paint me, compose 
music for my dancing—”’ 


is im- 


“In short,” summed up M. Fragonard 


with a snap, “ Maurice, the universal ge- 
nius, will enable you to earn enough to 
support yeu both!” 


Clafre’s ‘lovely eyes darkened. ‘“ You 
are unjust, darling papa,” she said. “ You 
know how talented Maurice is. It is his 


genius that will bring out and ornament 
my little gift.” 

M. Fragonard looked for some time out 
the window, although there was nothing 
there to look at. After a moment he 
turned to them, his mustache curling up- 
ward with his smile. 

“ Well, if I must resign myself, then I 
must resign myself!” he said, and made a 
gesture. ‘I do so upon one condition— 
for yeu are still a minor, little beloved one, 
and I can destroy this marriage of yours 
with the aid of the American law if it is 
my will.’ M. Fragonard stared with se- 
verity upon the two lovers the while he al- 
lowed this cruel fact to sink in. Then he 
added: “I shall, however, employ other 
methods. I shall ”—and his smile flashed 


a moment into full radiance—‘ I shall cure . 


you both!” 

‘“‘ That,” said Claire and Maurice i in con- 
cert, “ will be impossible.” 

“e My plan is this,” said M. Fragonard, 
ignoring them—it was evident now that he 
was enjoying himself. “ You agree that 
you can never tire of each other; that you 
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would never be separated an instant; that 
you could not see too much of each other.” 
Maurice and Claire both agreed to all this. 
with enthusiasm. ‘ Well, then,” M. Frag- 
onard spoke more and more slowly as if 
fearful that he might lose the flavor of his 
announcement, “ this is my plan: for three 
days and nights you shall be chained to- 
gether in the studio in solitary—that is, in 
dual confinement. You shall be united in- 
separably with a chain ten feet long. You 
think you do not wish to be separated for 
a lifetime—we shall see how you will feel 
about it at the end of the three days!” 
And for so humane a man M. Fragonard’s 
smile was one of peculiar malignance. 

‘What you propose is not punishment, 

but ecstasy!” declared Maurice. 
_ M. Fragonard smiled. ‘ Yes. But you, 
my Claire, have not spoken.”’ The reason 
now became apparent. It would seem that 
gentle Claire’s brains were not all in her 
light toes, as unkind critics of dancers have 
sometimes declared. 

“But what, darling papa, is the alter- 
native?” she asked. 

“If at the end of that time you desire 
a divorce—oh, of course I know that is im- 
possible—it can be obtained by the sim- 
plest of methods. I only need to declare 
that you are a minor and have married 
without my consent.” 

“But if on the other hand we should 
still wish to remain together?” M. Frag- 
onard’s brows drew together with a frown. 
“You do not want your Claire to starve or 
wear out her talent by commercializing it — 
in order that she may live?” 

“Tf you still wish -to remain together 
after that period of intensive matrimony is 
over,” returned M. Fragonard, “I will 
make you a wedding gift of the studio in 
which you will be confined during the three 
days. I had hoped to keep it as a refuge 
for my old age, but—”’ 

‘You are rash if you hope to keep it as 
a refuge for this time next year,” suggested 
Maurice with the impertinent smile that 
the pure-blooded Frenchman disliked. M. 
Fragonard ignored the remark. 

“TI had hoped to occupy it in my old 
age,” he repeated, pointedly addressing 
Claire. “I had also a hope of marrying 
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you myself—however, no matter. We wil? 
not speak of that.” He caught an excla- 
mation almost violent from Maurice’s di- 
rection, but Claire gave her beloved a look 


of warning, and Mr. Fragonard went on, © 


disregarding the interruption. 

“Your confinement shall begin at once,” 
he said, “or at least as soon as a chain of 
the proper length and strength can be se- 
cured. You agree to the terms, of course 
—you have no alternative, else I shall de- 
clare your marriage invalid.” 

“We agree to them, certainly,” said 
Maurice, but M. Fragonard was still leok- 
ing at Claire, ignoring Maurice’s existence. 

‘We not only agree to them, we con- 
‘sider them extremely generous,” said 
Claire. 

M. Fragonard, left alone, mused deeplv. 
The beginning was not encouraging, per- 
haps, but wait until to-morrow and to-mor- 
row and to-morrow. Ha—ha—wait and 
watch! 

M. Fragonard laughed with a pro- 
nounced movement of the shoulders, and 
reaching out to the little stand at his side, 
lighted another of the cigars of evil odor. 


Sounds had been going on for some time 
over his head. M. Fragonard, who as the 
provider of the prisoners’ food, had en- 
trance to the lower ground floor of the sta- 
ble-studio, had been listening to them with 
interest. “Pum pum pumity pum te dum, 
tee tee tumty—” 

They were dancing, the- young idiots. 
Oh, well—the day was yet young! They 
had not been confined ten hours. It was 
time for their dmner, now. He would steal 
up softly, peep through a crack, and see 
what they were at. 

A few minutes later Jules Etienne Mar- 
cel Fragonard was creeping up the stairs 
to what had once been the hay-loft, with 
the caution of a burglar, bearing the cap- 
tives’ diriner on a tray—the least savory 
repast that the gifted Marie could contrive 
to make. Deliberately he let it cool as he 
applied one malicious old eve to the crack. 
They were still at "t—pum te pum te 
pumty pum— 

They were dancing, not in sheer idiotic 
joy of life and love, but deliberat@ly and 
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purposefully, scientifically dancing with 
the ten-foot brass chain slack between 
them. They paused now for an interval 
of self-criticism. 

“ That last turn isn’t right,” said Claire 
decidedly. “It is banal—unsubtle. We 
must think of something more unexpected.” 

Maurice stood thinking concentratedly. 
‘““T have it!” he cried, and promptly illus- 
trated. ‘“ Like this, and that, and so—” 

Claire clapped her hands and the chain 
jJangied. ‘ Perfect, inimitable! But you 
are a genius, my Maurice!” 

Silence followed, while genius received 
tribute in the fqrm that might have been 
expected in the circumstances. 

M. Fragonard knocked angrily. Vet 

though exasperation rendered his knock 
unusually decisive, he had to knock thrice 
before Claire raised her head from Mat- 
rice’s shoulder and looked about vaguely. 
M. Fragonard then seized an irrelevant 
piece of iron that lay on the floor—for the 
stable had been but partially reclaimed 
from its previous state of storehouse, and 
beat upon the door without restraint. 
' Claire, withdyawing lingeringly from 
Maurice’s arms, flitted mothlike to the 
door, followed by her bridegroom. “Is 
that you, papa darling?” At his wrathful 
affirmative she opened the door. “I 
thought I heard a knock,” she said sweetly, 
“but I was not quite sure.” 

‘“T should think you might have heard 
one,” replied angry papa, “‘ unless you have 
become totally deaf in, the course of the 
afternoon!” 

“IT am so sorry,” apologized Claire, ‘‘ but 
you see we were so absorbed in our new 
dance. We are going to call it the Ten- 
Foot Chain. We shall do it with a daisy 
chain, perhaps.. It will be the hit of the 
season.” ° 

M. Fragonard did not answer. He was 
busy scowling at Maurice. ‘“ Well, what 
are you staring at-— following her about 
like.a puppy dog?” M. Fragonard imi- 
tated the slavish canine in a most malicious 
pantomime. ‘Is there any reason’ why | 
she should not have a few words with her 
papa at the door without your hanging 
around listening like a German spy?” 

Maurice looked haughty, the very pic- 
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ture of the hero unjustly attacked. “If I 
follow Claire about,” he said, ‘“ you can 
hardly blame me in the circumstances.” 

M. Fragonard had forgotten the circum- 
stances. But he only scowled more sav- 
agely and set the plate of food on the floor 
as if depositing it for the puppy dog in 
question. ‘“ Your dinner,” he said shortly 
and departed. 

But once outside the closed door, M. 
Fragoriard again condescended to eaves- 
dropping. 

Had the plate been lifted from the floor? 
Or were the besotted pair unaware of hun- 
ger? 
the room, then Maurice touch upon the 
piano. | 

“Pum te pum te pum te pum—some- 
thing like that?” suggested Maurice in a 
deferential tone. 

‘Adorable, darling—but it is time for 
dinner, now—”’ 

‘In just one minute, sweetheart—”’ 

M. Fragonard waited to hear no more. 
Welt, Maurice’s dinner would bear waiting 
for, if Marie had paid heed to his instruc- 
tions! 

But when he went half an hour later to 
take away the tray he was greeted by two 
smiling faces. “ Dear Papa Fragonard, 


how sweet of you to give us such a deli- 


cious dinner!” said Claire. And he had 
always supposed that his adopted daugh- 
ter was an epicure! - 


The night was rather warm, and it was 
evident that the windows of the stable 
studio were wide open, for the last two 
hours he had been obliged to listen to Mau- 
rice improvising, composing the music for 
their ridiculous chain dance. M. Fragon- 
ard’s trained ear detected that fact at, once. 
And Maurice played as if inspired. 

Even the prejudiced Jules Etienne Mar- 
cel was obliged to admit that Maurice’s 


composition was dainty and spirited. After’ 


a while, moved by the demon of unrest, 
Papa Fragonard arose and went again into 
the studio, tiptoeing up the stairs. The 
wide crack afforded him a complete view 
of the group; Maurice with head thrown 
back, playing, his eyes upon lovely Claire, 
who leaned in a nymphlike attitude of 


He heard the united footsteps cross.- 
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clasped knees against the piano, while the 
chain, catching the light with gleams of 
gold, dropped slackly between them. 

“Maurice, where do you find your de- 
licious ingenious melodies!” cried Claire. 

‘‘T read them from your eyes, beloved,” 
whispered Maurice. - . They are my mu- 
sic, my inspiration—”’ 

M. Fragonard went hastily down the 
stairs. 

When he ascended with their breakfast 
the next. morning he paused again outside 
the door, frankly peeping. Maurice was 
leaning against the wall beside the bath- 
room door, from which, through the crack, 
the eavesdropper caught a glimpse of a 
white towel swishing. 

“Now I’m ready. Say I wasn’t long,” 
he heard the voice of Claire and Maurice’s 
answer: 

“It is always long when I am separated 
from you, my sweet.” 3 

M. Fragonard knocked noisily. , Indeed, 
one might well have imagined that one of 
the former four-footed occupants of the 
building had been “ cast ” in his stall. 

He heard the clanking of the chain and 
the united steps across the floor. This 
time it’ was Maurice who opened, while 
Claire peeped prettily over his shoulder. 

‘““You are early, darling papa; we are 
only just ready,” she cried. Her face wore 
a most f@olish expression of happiness. 
“But we are glad—we are not reproaching 
you, because we want all the daylight to- 
day. Maurice has the most wonderful 
idea!” 

But Maurice interrupted her. ‘It was 
to be a surprise for Papa Fragonard—- 
don’t you remember, darling?” | 

All morning while Papa Fragonard in- 
structed the halting feet of pupils who had 
not been born of the fairies like his Claire, 
he found himself wondering what his two 
prisoners were at. Dead silence reigned, 
no piano this morning. Doubtless restraint 
had begun to pall upon them and they were 
quarreling. Happy thought! It lightened 
M. Fragonard’s spirits. His pupils gave 
him no chance for espionage until lunch- 
time. Then he went up the stairs softly 
and again took an advance view of them — 
through the crack. 
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High on a pile of miscellany sat Claire 
in a brooding attitude, her chin upon her 
hand, her chain dropping from her wrist. 
A scant ten feet away sat Maurice before 
his easel intently sketching. M. Fragon- 
ard thumped on the door. He had to 
- thump twice before Claire, without chang- 
ing her pose, said softly: . 

' “JT think papa is knocking, darling.” 
Then Maurice rose, still abstractedly star- 
ing, and started toward the door. The 
chain pulled taut. He paused, evidently 
waiting for her to descend. 

- “Tf you are not ready to have me rest, 
just tell him to go away,” tMe enraged fos- 
ter-parent heard Claire say. 

“No, indeed, you have been posing too 
long as it is. You must be tired,” replied 
Maurice tenderly. ‘So come with me, 
my Andromeda.” | . 

M. Fragonard thrust the tray inte Mau- 
rice’s hands and stared angrily at the struc- 
ture in the middle of the room. “ What on 
.earth have you been doing with the furni- 
ture!” he exclaimed. 

“ That—oh, that is Andromeda’s rock,” 
explained Claire merrily. ‘ Don’t you 
want to see. Maurice’s sketch? It’s a 
peach!. But no—I forgot. We were to 
have no communication with any one. 
Run away, papa darling. You won’t mind 
waiting until to-morrow.” 

Papa darling went. He was ot in good 
humor. There was only one-more day— 
what if the young lunatics— 

During the whole afternoon the silence 
reigned. Evidently that inspired young 
idiot, Maurice, had been working on his 
daub all day. | 

When their jailer came to take away the 
dinner tray no one opened the door at his 
knock. Instead, Claire’s voice, lazily 
sweet, called to him to “ Come in.” He 
came. A scene of Burne-Joneslike languor 
greeted him. Claire reclining in a decora- 
tive position on the divan. Maurice beside 
her on a cushion on the floor, his head 
against her knees, while the smoke of a 
cigarette of pleasant odor enveloped them 
in a dreamy haze. 

M. Fragonard swore softly and bolted 
from the room without the tray. 

To-morrow noon the thirty-six heurs 
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would be up. Could it be that his experi- 
ment was going to fail after-dil? The con- 
spirator against youth ground his teeth in 
impotent rage. 

The next morning he heard cheering 
sounds of altercation as he tiptoed up the 
Stairs. At Jast the long-hoped-for quarrel! 
He entered with the breakfast tray, smiling 
for the first time since the blow had fallen. 
Maurice turned a flushed face upon him. 

““You are her father—practically her 
father,”’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps you can reason 
with her. ” 

M. Fragonard smiled and twirled his 
mustache. Of course his psychology of 
sex could not fail! &t was working now— 
just as he had planned. 

‘“‘ No, darling, I cannot let you do it,” he 
heard Maurice saying. 

“But yes, Maurice, you must finish it 
while you are in the mood—” 

‘“T am not in the mood. I want to write 
down that cham dance before I forget it.” 

“You can do that after lunch—you are 
just being unselfish.” Claire turned to her 
adopted parent. ‘-Papa darling, tell Mau- 
rice that I am really strong as an ox, and 


_that posing can’t possibly tire me.” 


So that was what the quarrel was about! 
M. Fragonard frowned at the floor. Well, 
he might at teast contrive to foment a little 
discord. 

“You will find Claire very headstrong 
and stubborn,” he said. “If she once 
makes up her mind to a thing it is useless 
to argue with her.” — 

‘Oh, papa,” cried Claire repreachfully. 

‘‘ She is not stubborn, she is an angel,” 
declared Maurice. | 

Papa Fragonard burried down the stairs. _ 

They both had their way, it seemed. 
The early part of the morning Claire posed 
while Maurice finished his sketch. At 
eleven o’clock the watcher at the crack saw 
the two side by Side washing paint brushes 
and putting them away in a tall pottery 
jar. Then Claire, obeying Maurice’s insis- 
tent mjunction to rest, lay down on the 
divan while her bridegroom sat beside her 
and wrote concentratedly upon a sheet of 
music paper. | 

After a time he rose. ‘‘ May I move the 
divan a little nearer to the piano, dearest— 


THE CHAIN OF 


so? J want to try over this part.” Then | 


the sound of castors grating on the uncov- 
ered floor and Maurice sat down at the 
piano while Claire listened with the foolish, 
doting expression of a mother and a sweet- 
heart in one. 

M. Fragonard knocked smartly, then re- 
membered that he had no tray as an ex- 
cuse. No‘ matter—they had not heard 
him. He clattered down the stairs, mak- 
ing all the noise he possibly could. 

He returned at one o’clock with their 


lunch. His footsteps lagged upon the 


face of tragedy. 


stairs. He entered without knocking. He 
saw the two heads together, silhouetted 
against the window as they sat close to- 
gether on the divan, Maurice humming 
and beating time as he illustrated the turn 
of a -passage. | 

“We must get some one to try it ‘while 
we dance,” Claire was saying as he en- 
tered. She looked up with a smile. 

“Papa dear, couldn’t you just run 
through this for us so that Maurice and I 
can try our dance with the music?” she 
asked. 

_ Papa Fragonard grinned. At last they 
had reached the point of needing, another 
person! | 

. “T couldn’t possibly. It is contrary to 
the rules of the contract,” he said. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” replied Claire. 
“We can do very well without the piano. 
Maurice whistles so beautifully.” 

That afternoon after lunch, as they sat 


resting and looking idly about, Claire re- . 


marked: ‘‘ There is just one thing about 
confinement in this room that is getting on 
my nerves.” 

“‘ My darling!”’. gasped Maurice with the 
“* What is it?” 

Claire was frowning at the opposite wall. 
“That color,” she said; “ that horrid saf- 
fron paint. We must have it repainted.” 

“Why not do it ourselves?” suggested 
Maurice. “I saw a lot of cans of paint in 
that closet. We can at least try the color. 
You always have to mix the color yourself. 
Painters are such fools.” 

They rose with one accord, quite uncon- 
scious of the chain, and went to investigate 
the cans of paint. When Papa Fragonard 
came with their dinner he found them on 
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twin step-ladders, side by side a short dis- 
tance apart, painting the walls of the studio 
a cool, restful gray. Claire had a smudge 
of paint on her forehead, and Maurice’s 
classic nose had a Pierrotlike dash of white 
across it. They looked heated and a little 
tired, but radiant. 

Then did the pent-up temperament of 
M. Fragonard find vent. He flung the 
tray of food upon the floor with a frightful 
crash of dishes. The early strawberries, 
surreptitiously supplied by Marie, streamed 
across the floor and Mr. Fragonard set his 
foot upon them. It was a satisfaction to- 
see how much they resembled blood when 
crushed. ae 

‘‘Oh, poor, poor papa!” cried Claire, 
and descended the ladder with the swiftest 
sympathy: Her Siamese twin followed her. 


After a pitying glance at the convulsed 


form of M. Fragonard, they both stooped 
and tried to collect the fragments of broken 
crockery and dinner. © . 

A stream of incoherent words from the 
lips of their jailer gave them the impres- 
sion that Papa Fragonard was not happy. 
They rose again with one accord and 
looked upon him pityingly. 

“What is it, papa darling? Surely you 
don’t mind because we have painted the 
walls. The color was frightful.” 

No, it was not the walls that afflicted 
Papa Fragonard. 

‘“‘ These artists—they are fools, they are 
madmen—they do not know when their 
food is vile! They know neither time nor 
seasons.” 

Maurice’s attention wandered to the 
wall. “I can finish it alone this after- 
noon,”’ he said to Claire in an undertone. 
“You must rest.” 

M. Fragonard’s logic, never very firmly 
foundationed, now gave way entirely under 
the strain. ‘ You do not finish this after- 
noon, you do mot!” he screamed, shaking 
his fist at the astonished youth of genius. 
“For your time it is up—more than six 
hours beyond your appointed time have 
you stayed here, stupid captives! But now 
I harbor you no longer! You go, go, co; 
do you hear? Out into the night, alone.” 

‘* But it is not dark,” said Maurice, who 
had a streak of literalness in his mental 
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make-up; “and we do not go alone. In- 
deed, we could not—unless you release us.” 

‘Oh, I release vou; I release you!” 
shricked M. Fragonard. And with shak- 
ing fingers he pressed the mysterious spring 
that loosened the lock of their chain. 
“Now, go, go, g0, go, go,” he said with 
gestures; “out of my sight forever!” — 

“But, papa darling,” objected Claire. 
‘Did you not. promise that if we were still 
happy together at the end of the three days 
we might keep the studio?” 

M. Fragonard, now in a state of utter 
collapse, sank upon the nearest chatr. 

“ Stay, go, stay—” He waved a frantic 
hand. “It is all one to me. My life—my 
hopes are ruined!” 

“ Just wait till you see our wonderful 
chain dance,” urged Claire. “ See how it 
will become the rage! Oh, you will be 
proud of your pupils yet!” 

M. Fragonard raised his head. He 
caught a glimpse of Maurice smiling down 
at the brazen chain in his hand. In the 
late sunlight it glittered like gold. “I 
have grown to love my chains,” said Mau- 
rice, with what was certainly a most idiotic 
expression of countenance. “ You will let 
us keep the cham, won’t you. monsteur, 
papa, as a souvenir?” 


“Put it on again, darling,” said Claire, . 


“ tust for a minute to show papa our new 
dance.” 

But papa did not wait toe see the dance. 
He fled with a gesture that condemned 
them to the eternal consequence of their 
folly. 

It was not until his excellent if solitary 
dinner had been consumed that Papa Frag- 
onard was able to think calmly as he sat 
by the window consoling himself with his 
cigar of evil odor. 

“Tt was not sufficiently thought out,” 
mused M. Jules Etienne Marcel Fragon- 
ard. 
should have been shorter or time longer.” 

‘The cigar almost at the end of its ca- 
reer of unsavoriness, drooped in M. Frag- 
onard’s listless hands while he pursued the 
melancholy train of his thought. After all 
who knows—even without the chain she 
might tire of him yet? Men like that with 
such a superfluity of ideas— Too much re- 
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“Tt is clear that either the chain 


Fragonard! 


sourcefulness is really very fatiguing and 
sooner or later must have its effect. 

As M. Fragonard dozed, the fury of his 
passion gradually abating, he was roused 
by the joyous twang of the studio piane 
accompanied by the sound of feet, psem 
pum te pum—Maurice and Claire again 
practising their absurd chain dance! M. 
Fragonard frowned, then, slowly emerging 
from the region of his professional emo- 
tions, curiosity stirred to life within him. 
He would see this stupid dance that they 
had devised to conceal from themselves the 
fact of their boredom. He would see it— 
prick their bubble. 

So once again M. Fragonard stole up the 
stairs that led to the upper room. The © 
door stood wide open, now, and Maurice’s 
friend, Gaston Duval, the fat amiable stu- 
pid, sat at the piano watching them while 
he played the dance Maurice had com- 
posed in his captivity. Ah, but that was a 
dainty step—that tyrn—very clever. And 
the birdlike swoop together. Now they 
were children dancing on a green with a 
chain of flowers. Now a pair of twin gold- 
fish darting to the surface of the pool. 
Papa Fragonard was laughing silently as 
he watched. And now he was weeping and 
clapping his hands. Ah, the clever chil- 
dren! There—it was ended! It was a 
pang that such ecstasy of motion should 
end—but after all it was just the moment 
to ‘stop.. 

Papa Fragonard could not. stop clap- 
ping. “ Marvelous, exquisite!” he cried. 
Claire, his fairy, his wild flower, his queen 
of the dance, was running toward him, her 
arms were about his neck. 

“Ts it not chic? Is it not gents?’ she 
cried. ‘ Did I not tell you that my Mau- 
rice was a genius?” 

Oh, ves, Maurice was very well as a | 
dancer—the best partner Claire had ever 
had. But, after all, when one came to 
think of it—this chain dance that they 
called theirs—was not he, Jules Etienne 
Marcel Fragonard, if not the actual origi- 
nator, in truth the real source of the in- 
spiration? Should they call it “ The Chain 
Dance”? No, not really. Strictly speak- 
ing it should go down to history as the 
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by Magda Leigh 


CHAPTER I. 


‘6 PHTYSICALLY UNFIT.” 


Tox opened his eyes. 

Not a startling enough statement 
or a thrilling enough movement to 
merit a line by itself, you say? You haven’t 
Thorpe’s head! 

The opening of his eyes required consid- 
erable effort. Strange, but as soon as he 
had accomplished it, he shut them again as 
speedily as he could. What he muttered 
with thick lips and thicker tongue is some- 


thing I shall not bother to chronicle. It. 


would be blue-penciled by a scandalized’ wasn’t his room, therefore how could it be 


editor. 

For a few minutes Thorpe lay motionless. 
He wondered—although wondering hurt— 
why there was a throbbmg, an audible 
throbbing separate and distinct from the 
one he felt in his head. He wondered, too, 
at the heaving sensation—a sensation quite 
distinct from the one in his stomach. - 

He lifted his eyelids again, slowly and 
cearefully.. It was more or less agonizing, 
but this time he kept them open sufficiently 
to enable him to view, under heavy lids, his 

surroundings. | 

“ What in—” he began vaguely. Then, 
after a short pause, he indulged in that 
time-worn bromidic eye-opener: ‘‘ Where 
am I?” Only he put trimmings .on the 
query. ‘~ 

With a little added effort, his burning 
eyes could take in his surroundings. A tiny, 
narrow room with white walls, and one very 
small round window. Under the window 
was a built-in settee, and there was some 
sort of wooden affair with a small mirror 
at the top, built in the wall. 
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Thorpe put forth a shaking hand, which 
immediately knocked wood. He closed his. 
eyes sharply and lay, inert and miserably 
sick, in a hopeless sort of lassitude. 

Suddenly there came to his ears a sound, 
softened by distance. 

Ding - dong! Ding - dong! Ding - dong! 
Ding! 

‘“‘ Seven bells!” Thorpe muttered me- 
chanically. Funny how different his marine 
clock sounded this morning. Just like 
everything else. Everything seemed differ- 
ent. 

He stirred impatiently. This certainly 


his clock? Did every one have a ship’s 
clock in his house? Whose house was he 
in, anyway? Or was it a hospital? 

“Qh, damn!” Thorpe groaned weakly. 
Thinking nearly burst his head. 

He heard the quiet opening of a door. 
Some one came to his side. He managed 
to open his eyes again, and he looked up. 

“Feeling any better now, sir?” 

A negro, so light as to be easily mistaken 
for a white, was gazing down at him. He 
was dressed in a neat blue ‘uniform with 
silver buttons on it, and he carried a cap 
in his hand.* 
~ “ Are you feeling any better, sir?” he re- 
peated. | _ : 

“ Better? I never felt worse in my life!”’ 
Thorpe shut his eyes for a second. Then he 
looked up and asked: ‘“ Will you please be 
good enough to tell me just where I am? 
And what is the matter with mé, anyway?” 

‘*’'You’re aboard the Barbuda, sir. I’m 
the chief steward—Parker’s my name. You 
came aboard yesterday afternoon in Brook- 
lyn, quite—er—dquite ill. So I helped you 
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to bed. It’s half past eleven now, sir. 
Luncheon will be served in an hour. I 
think you'd feel better if you ate some- 
‘thing. ”? 

“Eat?” Thorpe’s entire body was one 
shudder of revolt at the idea. 


“Tl send you something to fix you up. 


—something that will make you feel bet- 
ter,” the chief steward soothed. ‘ Then 
Ill send you something to eat in another 
hour. We’re rolling a bit, so you better lie 
quiet. You'll probably sleep off your— 
your seasickness by to-morrow.” 

Thorpe heard the door open and close 
again, as the steward departed. 

Seasickness? Thorpe lay still and tried 
not to think. It made him dizzy. But 
somehow, in spite of the discomfort it 
caused him, his mind insisted upon work- 
ing. 

“To begin with, what in hell am I doing 
aboard a ship called the Barbuda? I never 
heard of her before. She sounds like some 
sort of a cigar. Sailed from Brooklyn— 
I never sailed from Brooklyn before. 
Seems to me those steamers sailing from 
Brooklyn are bound mostly to the Indies 
and South America.” 

A tap at his door interrupted his 
thoughts. To his “ Come!” there entered 
a short, heavily built flunky in white 
jacket. 

“Good morning, sir,” this person said 
deferentially. “ Feeling any better, sir?” 

Thorpe winced. 

“T wish people wouldn’t even mention 
my feelings,” he complained. 

The man held a tray in his hand on 


which was a frost-covered glass. ‘‘ Shall I 
hold this for you, sir? Or will you sit up?” 
Thorpe looked at him wildly. “ Sit up? 


Not if we were sinking! Can’t you say 
anything that doesn’t make me feel worse?” 

The man lifted the glass from the tray 
and held it to Thorpe’s lips. ‘ Drink it all, 
sir,” he said soothingly. “It would put life 
into a corpse.” OS 

Thorpe groaned. “ Man, if.I were lucky 
enough to be a corpse, I wouldn’t want life 
put back into me!” 

The man slipped a gentle hand beneath 
- Thorpe’s head and, in spite of a stifled pro- 
test, held the glass to his lips. A cool and 
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refreshing liquid touched the hot lips, and 
Thorpe drained the glass. Then the man 
eased him down on the pillow again. 

“If you could sleep until lunch-time, 
sir,” he suggested, “it would be a good 
thing. You'll probably wake up feeling 
more fit. And then a cold salt-bath, if I 
might prescribe for you.” 

“It sounds quite beautiful—all except 
the food,” Thorpe agreed. “And you 
might add a shave—if I’m still alive this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, sir. But better let me bring you 
something to eat. You’ve no idea how 
much ‘better it will make you feel.” 

“‘T can’t imagine anything short of death 
making me feel better,”” Thorpe groaned. 
“ But I’m helpless. Have your way. By 
the way, who are you?” 

“Second steward, sir. Name’s Godfrey.” 

“Second steward? But you're white. 
Wasn’t that chief steward colored?” 

The man’s face flushed a trifle. ‘He is 
colored. And he is my superior aboard the 
Barbuda, if that’s what you mean. I took 
this berth—because I needed it.’ He 
stopped abruptly and turned toward the 
door. 

“Sorry!” Thorpe murmured apologeti- 
cally. ‘“ D’ you mind waiting just a minute 
and giving me some information? I’m a 


bit muddled. You see, I used to be Law- 


rence Thorpe, a perfectly respectable bach- 
elor with an apartment at the Creighton 
Arms and a valet named Golding. * Just at 
present I seem to be a changeling. That 
dusky chief steward told me, a little while 
ago, that I came aboard this ship—I’ve 
forgotten her name—” 

“ Barbuda, sir,” the man prompted him. 

“ Oh, yes, ‘Barbuda. I came aboard her, 
ill, in Brooklyn yesterday.” He stopped 
and looked up at the second steward. “I 


was drunk, wasn’t I?” he questioned 


bluntly. 

For an instant the man hesitated. Then, 
seeing the look in Thorpe’ s eyes, he an- 
swered simply: “ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know if I had any baggage 
with me?” 

“Yes, sir. You had a great deal. Your 
steamer-trunk is beneath the berth. The 
other trunks are in the hold.” 
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‘“‘ And a ticket and everything? I have 
a hagy recollection of buymg a ticket— 
only— Where did you say this packet, was 
bound ?”’ 

“‘ ‘Trinidad, sir. We sail from New York 
to Grenada, thence to Trinidad. We carry 
all sorts of stuff down, and bring back pitch. 
You know, sir—from the pitch lake. I 
believe you’re booked for Port-au-Spain.” 

Thorpe considered this intelligence in si- 
lence. Then he said: ‘ Thanks, Godfrey. 
I'll take your advice and try to sleep now. 
Maybe I'll be a little less muddled when I 
wake up. You see, I’ve never been drunk 
before.” 

He laughed a short, mirthless laugh. 

“ And, Godfrey,” he added, as the man 
was about to go out of the door, “ if you 
really feel that you must bring me some- 
thing to eat, for pity’s sake make it some- 
thing as odorless and as nearly tasteless as 
possible!” 


“ Physically unfit!” 

As he idled at the rail of the Barbuda, 
the words suddenly rang in his ears like a 
clear, sharp bell. That was the key, the 
clue, the explanation. Out of what had been 
merely chaotic ache there formed coherent 
thoughts in his head—the first in several 
days. . 

“ Physically unfit!” Yes, a big, upstand- 
ing man in uniform had used those words 
to him, a long time ago—oh, a very long 
time ago. This was August, 1919—the 2oth 
of August, to be exact. There-had been a 
war, and now the troops were home from 
overseas. 

That was it! Although it had been a 
body-blow to him, he had been able to 
stand up against that “ Physically unfit.” 
He knew where he could serve his govern- 
ment perhaps even better than in the 
trenches. He had taken his dollar-a-year 
job, and had made good at it. His con- 
science had somewhat rested. 

But it was when the men he knew start- 
ed returning from over there—that was 
when he began to cringe! 

“ Hello, Thorpe! What were you with? 
Did you get to the front? When did you 
get back?” 

He had tried to explain—tried to get 
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around that “ Physically unfit’ hurled at 
him in the recruiting office—tried to‘ con- 
vince other men as well as himself that 
it was no fault of his that he still wore 
“civilians.” But deep down in his heart, 
he knew there was no fault anywhere but 
in his own life. He had lived wrong, or he 
would never have been turned away with 
that phrase left ringing in his ears. He 
had lived too high, too soft. He was not 
fit to take his place in the ranks beside 
better men. a 

Yes, he had stood seeing every Tom, Dick 
and Harry go away to fight the Hun, but 
he could not stand their coming back. 

Now, leaning against the rail of the 
Barbuda, he looked back over his life and 
found it suddenly strangely empty and un- 
attractive. He had lived a clean life, as 
men’s lives go. He had never been drunk 
in his life before the day he boarded the 
steamer. Women he had always treated 
decently. He had never cared for them; 
he had kept away from them. He had 
taken up his father’s business where his 
father had laid it down at his death— 
money had been his in plenty, at all times. 
Too much money—that had been his 
trouble. : | 

He had softened himself with rich eating 
and rich drinking and rich living. There 
was nothing really wrong with him, He 
was just not quite man enough for his coun- 
try’s service, Nothmg could have been more 
bitter to him. 

Thorpe’s eyes searched the horizon. 
There was nothing—nothing but sea and 
sky. It was all blank, like his life, he told 
himself. 

~ “ That was it!” he muttered. “‘ Nothing 
to strive for. If I’d ever cared for a wo- 
man—amarried, and had children—well, I 
might not have tanked up at dinner with 
Hall and planned a finish as complicated 
as this! I might have ended it with less 
parade—a revolver. Golding would have 
seen to it that I received decent burial. _ 

‘“‘T suppose it was our discussion of 
Martin Eden and his leaping through the 
port-hole. JI remember Hall objected to 
that—said a man of Martin’s caliber would 
never have given in to life. I suppose that 
stuck in my muddied head. 
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‘““ Wonder where I managed to get hold 
of the name Barbuda? And why did I 
pack two or three trunks? The ways of 
the besotted are strange!”” He scowled off 
into space. ‘ Well, as long as I’m here I 
might as well carry out my program and 
finish my glorious career of uselessness, 
some dark night, over the side. I’m sick 
of trying to dodge that ‘ Physically unfit.’ 
What’s the use?”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GIRL WITH THE EYES. 


HORPE turned abruptly from the rail 
T —and ran into the Girl-With-the- 
Eyes. 
Thorpe had named her that, the first 
time he saw her on the Barbuda. Never 
before had he seen a woman with just such 


eyes. He could not label their expression. 


They were deep bronze eyes. Under their 
long lashes they burned with strange lights. 
She was a plain woman, but her eyes were 


“wonderful. There flashed into them such 


odd changes—tragedy leaping before laugh- 


- ter—smiles banished by an expression of 


horror—an endless motion-picture of emo- 
tions. 

She was young. She must still be in her 
twenties, Thorpe felt sure. Her black hair 
was waved softly back from her forehead. 
At times her face looked pinched, and this 
accentuated the size of her eyes. Her 
mouth—it had a startling way of-— 

Thorpe never could find a word to ex- 
press that change about her lips. Was it 
some sweeping pain that wiped the laughter 
from eyes and lips, or was it some hidden 
thought? 

Perhaps Thorpe would not have noticed 
her at all had she not, like himself, kept 
away from the other passengers. She spoke 
to no one but the captain and other officers. 
She was evidently well acquainted with the 
captain, sitting at his right at table and 
spending much time with him on the bridge. 
Thorpe had heard the skipper call her by 
her first name, “ Katrina.” 

In his lonely wanderings about the ship 
Thorpe had seen her fondling the captain’s 
Persian kitten, and once, when coming from 
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a tour of the forecastle-head, he had seen? 
her coming out of the bridge-casing, where- 
were twelve sheep consigned to some one in 
Grenada. The girl had made pets of them. 

And now Thorpe was raising his cap to 
her, asking her pardon for blundering into : 

er. | 

The girl smiled up into his eyes. ; 

“Tm glad you’ve stopped standing there 
looking as if you were going to leap over- : 
board in despair!” she said. 

Thorpe started. ‘“ Did I look like that?” 

“You certainly did. I never saw such 
an expression of battle, murder, and sud- 
den death in any one’s eyes before!” 

Thorpe laughed mirthlessly. ‘“ Well, I 
confess I wasn’t writing a scenario of a 
comedy.” 

He wondered, as he spoke, why he felt 
the need to be absolutely honest with this 
wide-eyed girl. He could not imagine him- 
self varying from the truth with her. 

“It seems too bad to spend such a won- 
derful day in unpleasant thoughts, doesn’t 
itr” she suggested gently, resting her el- 
bows on the rail beside him. 

Thorpe started to lean beside her. Then 
he drew himself erect, and raised his cap — 
stiffly. 

“It does,” he answered simply. “I’m 
poor company, I know. You'll excuse me?” 

“I wish you wouldn’t go,” the woman 
said. “I’m lonely.. I haven’t made any 
friends among: the passengers—won’t you 
stay and talk to mee” _ 

Thorpe hesitated. As a rule, he didn’t 
like women. But—it was one of those times 
when he really wanted companionship. 

“Td like to talk to you,” he said slowly, 
“but I’m afraid you’ve chosen badly.” - 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” Thorpe answered shortly, 
“ that I came aboard the Barbuda in such 
an intoxicated condition that I didn’t know 
where I was going or how I came here. 
Your friend, the captain, would probably 
tell you that I came over the side of his 
ship in as inglorious condition as any sack 
of flour. “It—’ Thorpe’s lips closed into 
a sharp, straight line for an instant. “ It 
sickens me to remember it.” 

He raised his cap and moved swiftly 
away, leaving the woman gazing after him 
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with an expression of amazement in her 


eyes. 
‘“‘ He makes a tragedy of it!” she said to 


herself. ‘‘ Mest men would make it a 
jest! ? 
A step heside ger interrupted her musing. 


She looked up to find the captain gazing 
down at her quizzically. 

“Time hanging heavy on your hands, 
Katrina?” he asked gently. “I saw you 
talking to Mr. Thorpe. He—I’m not quite 
sure he is just the right kind of man. Oh, 
he’s ali right, I dare say; but—” 

‘“‘ He told me,” the girl interrupted im- 
patiently—“ he told me he came aboard 
intoxicated. He is ashamed. I don’t think 


' @ man who is ashamed is the wrong kind, 


Captain Buchanan.” 

The skipper smiled amusedly. ‘ What 
de- you know about the right kind and the 
wrong kind of men, Jim Fleming’s kid?” he 
asked affectionately. 

But the bronze eyes looked swiftly away 
from his, and the wornar turned the con- 
versation. 

“How daddy would enjoy this. if he 
were—here.”’ 

“ There wasn’t a man living who loved 
the sea more than he did!” Captain Bu- 
chanan agreed. “ By glory, but he could 
write about it, too! Small wonder you love 
ships and ships’ matters, Katrina! You 
knew more of such things as a child than 
ever you did of dolls, I warrant!” 

‘“‘T never knew anything of dolls,” the 
girl answered wistfully. “Ships ”—her 
breath caught and -her mood swiftly 
changed—“ ships are wonderful!” 

Fhe captain laid a brown hand on the 
rail of the Barbuda. There was a queer 
look in his eyes and @ wry smile about his 
lips. 

“‘ There isn’t anything wonderful about 
this particular ship, my dear, except to 
keep the chief and me awake nights, won- 
dermg how we can reduce expenses for the 
company. She’s a glutton for coal and 
things. But ‘seaworthy.’ She passes in- 
spection. There’s nothing vital the matter 
with her. She just— There! I’m getting 
old and fussy!” he broke off shortly. ‘ And 
the glass is doing a sort of—what do they 


- call that dance?—a shimmy. There’s one 
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of those West Indian hurricanes chasing its 
tail about, and I’ve never learned to care 
affectionately for ’em!”’ 

He paused and his anxious eyes swept 
the horizon. When he spoke again, his 
voice sounded old and tired to Katrina— 
old and tired and rather discouraged. 

“You see, my dear, when we grow old 
in the service, we begin fo lock backward 
upon. our successful years. Never anything 
to mar our records yet. And that’s what 
makes us fear all the time: that possible — 
chance of something happening now that 
we're old—something that will wipe out 
these years-we have given of our lives, and 
that will blot our papers, ‘ Lost his ship.’ 
Talk about the ‘Sword of Damacles’! 
Glory, but it’s a nightmare life to lead!” 
And Captain Buchanan, shaking his griz- 
zled head, made his way to the bridge. 
ladder, leaving Katrina in deep thought. 

The scrap-log of the Barbuda, up to the 
present, had been a record of calm seas 
and uneventful progress. The weather was 
behaving like a lady—it was ideal “ tourist 
weather.” 

But this day—a scrap of paper posted 
at the turn of the main companionway 
showed the Barbuda’s position to be in 27 
degrees 50 minutes north latitude, 71 de 
grees 30 minutes west longitude, at noon— 
this day the scrap-log began to look more 
like real seafaring. 

Captain Buchanan paced the bridgé® 
thoughtfully, his eyes habitually sweeping 
the far horizon. The unusually clear at- 
mosphere—a condition that precedes hurri- 
canes—made that horizon look abnormally 
far off. It was a breathless day, without 
a puff of wind. The Barbuda sailed through 
a sea hike glass—a sinister sem—a sea preg- 
nant with hidden intentions, 

Captain Buchanan sighed. Like flashes 
on the screen at a motion-picture, scenes 
and faces moved across his mind’s eye. 

“Poor little Katrina! Old Jim Flem- 
ing’s little queer kid! Glory, but Jim could 
write sea yarns! He knew the sea! Ka- 
trma—if she’d been a boy, now! Why, 
she’d be a skipper in her twenties! She 
knows ships and ships’ business better than 
many of the mates P’ve had.” He shook his 
head sadly. ‘‘ Left without a soul in the 
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world, poor kid! Not a soul to go to. 
Jim traveled too much with her. They 
never stopped long enough in one place to 
make any friends. And now— 

“I wish to glory Jim had let her marry 
young Gordon-Channing. They’d have 
been happy, probably. He’s risen—I al- 
ways told Jim he would. MHe’s mate or 
skipper or something of some big cargo- 
boat now. I wonder if Katrina hears from 
him? Poor girl—Jim and the sea are all 
she’s ever known of love, except that snatch 
of it with Gordon-Channing. | 

*“‘ And all the happiness I could offer old 
Jim’s kid, when I stumbled across her in 
New York, was a round trip with me in this 
packet. By glory, life’s hard on women- 
folks!’ 

He sighed again, and resumed his pacing 
of the bridge. 

Late in the afternoon the Barbuda began 
to roll. 


and away, with a peculiar quiet. Sunset 


looked like a freak picture—a queer haze. 
over the western horizon gradually turning 


into an ugly black blatch. 
It was warm below, as all the port-holes 


were closed. The tables were set for din- 


ner, but with the racks on. There were 
signs everywhere of preparations for the ap- 
proaching storm. 

Katrina was in her room. Sinking down 
on the settee, she took from under the pil- 
low there, a picture. She smiled at the 
kindly eyes which gazed at her. She smiled 
and whispered sadly: ‘“‘ Daddy darling, I’m 
- so lonely without you! I’ve tried to be 
brave—I have tried! 
thing left in life for me. I’ve tried every- 
thing in order to make a living, but I just 
don’t know anything useful! I don’t know 
anything but the ease and comforts you 


gave me. If only Clay—” She broke off 
with a sigh. “ If things had been different, 
and Clay and I—”’ 


A knock sounded at the door. It was the 
stewardess. 

“ You're not ill, Miss Fleming? The old 
boat is rolling a bit, but I cannot imagine 
you ill!” 

Katrina laughed softly. ‘“ Never, Miss 
Dare! I don’t know how to be. But I 
dare say the other women are, aren’t they? 


The big swells surged under her 


But there isn’t any- | 
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Oh, dear, I love storms so—I wish people 
didn’t have to go and get themselves sick 
and scared!” 

“There are hurricane warnings being 
wirelessed,” the stewardess remarked, with 
a frown. ‘I'll have my hands full!” - 

“ Let me help you if I can!” Katrina ex- 
claimed impulsively. 

The stewardess looked at her speculative- 
ly. “ You could help,” she said slowly, 
‘if you’d just be about a bit, and let ’em 
see your courage. They get so terrified, 
poor things! It’s what makes half of ’em 
so sick!” 

“Tl be up in the social hall in a few 
minutes. And I’ll do whatever you sug- 
gest—play the piano, tell funny stories, or 
hold heads and hands.” 

“‘ Holding heads will be about it,’? Miss 
Dare answered grimly. ‘‘ There won’t be 


‘much music with the ship rolling like this.” 


She sighed, then shrugged her shoulders, 
and went about her duties. 

The Barbuda was now indeed rolling. 
Dark fell over her in one quick swoop—a 
dense, impenetrable dark. And then, of a. 
sudden, the wind came. It did not come 
with any preliminary gusts. It came, full- 
fledged, with a mighty roar, and it flattened 
the sea as an angry horse flattens its ears. 


CHAPTER III. 
DISASTER. 


HE Barbuda had been constructed for 
the Suez Canal trade, and was a pe- 
culiarly built ship. At the forward 

end of the saloon-deck stood the dining- 
saloon and pantry. The open deck which 
ran around this house continued aft down 
two alleyways, which terminated where lad- 
ders led below to the after-well deck, with 
the steam steering-gear house in between 
the latter. 

. These alleyways were not enclosed. The 
staterooms opened inboard, and the wind 
had a clean sweep from one end of the al- 
leyways to the other. In the center of this 
deck was the engine-room fiddley, with the 
linen closets built in at the forward end of 
it. A large bunker hatch lay forward of 
the linen closets, with a steep companion- 
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way running up to the promenade-deck, 
at one side. 

The upper deck was divided into two 
portions: forward were the smoking-room, 
social hall, captain’s quarters, and small 
promenade-deck: abaft a rail was the boat- 
deck, with the wireless office situated at the 
after-end. 

Forward and aft on the main deck were 
two big well-decks, each with two 


1 hatches. 


The wind that swept out of the dark 
howled down the alleyways as if bent on 
rending the ship apart. 

At first, this wind beat the sea flat. But 
quickly it began to whip it up into greater 
and greater fury. The Barbuda, heading 
directly into the teeth of it, seemed to feel 
the hand of the gale at her throat. She 
seemed to shudder like a human being—to 
struggle to free herself from the seas which 
were now sweeping down upon her, flooding 
her well-decks and battering against her 
house. They came at her over the fo’c’s’le- 
head, racing across Nos. 1 and 2 hatches 
and smashing up against the bridge-casing 
like battering-rams. 

It was not long ‘before the saloon-deck 
was flooded with the seas that leaped high 
over the rails. The water sloshed heavily 
up and down the alleyways, coming aboard 
faster than the meager scuppers could carry 
it off. 

It slopped against the doors of the pas- 
sengers’ rooms. Men and women, hearing 
it and opening these doors to look out, 
became panic-stricken at the sight that met 
their eyes. This, added to the mighty roar 
of the wind, struck terror into their hearts. 
It seemed to them the Barbuda must be 
sinking. 

Katrina Fleming’s cheeks had lost their 
pallor; her eyes their dead look. She 
glowed. 

“T needed this, * she said to herself. 
needed this to beat some life into me, and 
to stir up the blood in my veins. Oh, to be 


up on the bridge now!’”’ There came that - 


sudden change in her eyes. . “ To be swept 
out of life in something as great as this!” 
Her breath caught. For a moment she held 
it. “Why not? Ive nothing left—less 
than nothing! 
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“I’ve only to go back to that terrible 
city, at the end of this trip, and try again 
and again for work that I cannot seem to 
do. And among those horrible men—those 
beasts! If I disappear in this storm, Cap- 
tain Buchanan will think I’ve been swept 
overboard! 

“Oh, daddy!” she gasped. “ Daddy, 
you won't think me cowardly, will you? 
You don’t know—you can’t—what I’ve 
been through! I can’t go back to it. You 
wouldn’t ask me! Maybe, somewhere— 
somewhere, I shall find you. I’ve missed 
you so!” 

Two quick tears welled up into her eyes, 
but she dashed them out, turned, and left 
the room. . 

Out on deck, the wind whipped into her 
face and shut off her breathing. She 
turned her back to it, for a second, clinging 
to a hand-rail. Water was racing from side 
to side of the alleyway, and Katrina’s shoes 
and skirts were instantly soaked. ' . 

She was standing like this when she felt 
a hand on her arm and heard a Voice close 
at her ear. 

“Tl help you to the social hall. The 
chief steward is sending every one up there, 
and I’ve been enlisted into service. I’m 
acting as guide or propeller for ladies who 
find it difficult to make headway against 
this gentle West Indian zephyr!” | 

Katrina looked up into the mocking eyes 

of Lawrence Thorpe. He was clinging to 
the hand-rail with one hand and to her arm 
with the other. He was bareheaded and his 
hair was in great disorder. His trousers 
were rolled up above his knees and his feet 
and legs were bare. Katrina had never 
thought any one could look so wild dnd yet 
be so calm. 
\ “J think I can make it alone,” she man- 
aged to shout to him above the storm. 
‘You help some one else who may be sick 
or frightened.” 

“Tl do that after I’ve Relped you, al- 
though I am glad to see you're neither sick’ 
nor afraid,” he answered quietly, and she 
felt him drawing her away from the rail 
and turning her about to struggle forward 
to the companionway. 

It was bad enough in the slight lee 
formed by the house as they went forward;, 
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but when they came to the turn in the 
deck where it opened outboard, Katrina 
and Thorpe were almost swept off their 
feet. The man held the girl close to his 
side, throwing a protecting arm about her. 
He literally dragged her into the doorway, 
and as the Barbuda lunged they stumbled 
to the foot of the companionway. Here 
they stopped for breath. There was a 
sound of raised voices issuing from the 
pantry, the door to which was just at their 
left. 

Katrina looked up questioningly at 
Thorpe. 

“It is the steward’s department—those 
blacks are as crazy with fear as the pas- 
sengers. Gad, what cattle! The steward- 
ess and the second steward are with the 
passengers, trying to calm them. You can 
lend a hand, if you will. 
ard—his name is Godfrey—and I have 
managed to get most of them up in the 
social hall. If you and Miss Dare can han- 
dle them up there, we’re all right.” 

Katrina nodded. 

‘“‘T’ll do what I can to help. It’s fine 
of you to stand by, Mr. Thorpe!” she add- 
ed, and then she climbed up the stairs. — 

Katrina, cheeks flushed and eyes bright, 
should have been an inspiration to the 
frightened men and women assembled in 
the saloon. But they were beyond inspi- 
ration. Those who were not too sick were 
too frightened to take comfort in Ka- 
trina’s calm. The sick ones would have 
found nothing short of death comforting— 
and death seemed not to come, but merely 
to hover at their elbows, as the Barbuda 
reeled and plunged beneath the assaulting 
seas. 

As the last passenger was dragged into 
the social ‘hall, after having been half- 
pulled, half-thrown up the careening stairs, 
Katrina turned to Thorpe and smiled a 
quick ‘ Well done!” | 

She was about to add something more, 
when above the storm she heard something 
thud to the deck outside the saloon. She 
flashed a questioning look at Thorpe. He 
went to a port-hole and looked out. Then 
he turned to Katrina and said, for her ear 
alone: 

“One of the officers—evidently fallen 


_of helping the stewardess. 


The second stew- 
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down the bridge ladder. He’s lying there. ' 
I can just make him out. I’ll take Godfrey- 
and go out and get him!” ~ 

“ Quick!” Katrina gasped. 
rolls or is washed overboard.” __ 

The two men made their way out of the 
saloon, while Katrina went on with her task 
She went from 
sick woman to weeping woman, from pallid 
man to swearing man, speaking words of 
cheer and comfort. It was a hopeless task. 
With each terrific sea that crashed down 
upon the laboring ship, fresh fear sprang 
into quailing hearts. 

Katrina suddenly found Thorpe at her 
side. He was drenched, the drops stream- 
ing down his face from his hair. The girl 
went aside with him. 

““Tt’s the skipper,” he told her gently. 
“‘ Pitched down the ladder from the bridge. 
Both his legs are broken. We have car- 
ried him to bed, but God knows what we 
can do for him. They carry no doctor on 
this ship. I am afraid he is hurt internally. 
He is suffering—” He broke off, shaking 
his head. “ They’re wirelessing to the 
Koromanti, the nearest ship, for a doctor,” 
he added. © 

A little cry broke through Katrina’s white 
lips. She grasped Thorpe’s arm. 

“ Take me to him!” she begged. “ Please 
take me to him! He’s the closest to me on 
earth—my father’s great friend. I'll stay 
with him until the Koromanti’s doctor 
comes. Will you help me to his room?” 

Thorpe nodded and took her arm. They 
paused beside Miss Dare to tell her of the 
accident, and then went below and out on ~ 
deck. The wind was at their backs and 
took them headlong to the foot of the lad- 
der leading up to the promenade-deck. Up 
this they struggled, Thorpe first, in order 
to drag Katrina over the top step onto the 
wind-swept deck. 

The captain’s quarters lay just. forward 
of the social hall, Could Thorpe have ven- 
tured to opén one of the social-hall doors, 
he and Katrina would have had but a step 
to go. But to have opened one of those. 
doors would have been sheer madness, as 
the deluge of wind and water that would 
have swept in would have set the passengers 
into a fresh panic. 


““ Before he 
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. Katrina and Thorpe had to fight their 
way against the raging elements. This they 
did, gasping and choking against the force 
of the wind, and blinded with salt spume 
that cut viciously against their faces. 

They gained the door and plunged into 
Captain Buchanan’s room, just as a huge 
sea swept down upon the Barbuda. Thorpe 
flung both arms about the girl and held her 
close. 

There was a crash—a terrific shudder 
throughout the ship—and then, suddenly, 
she swung wildly around. 

_“ The propeller!” Katrina gasped. “ The 
propeller or the steering-gear!” 

Thorpe gazed quizzically down at her. 
“ Which means?” he asked. | 

“Disaster!” Katrina replied shortly. 
“Tl remain here with the captain.” 

“ You're not afraid, are you?” the man 
marveled. . 

“No. Nor are you. It might be well 

for you to take your courage among those 
poor souls in the social hall again.” 
_ “Tl go,” Thorpe replied, “but don’t 
mistake this for courage. I simply don’t 
care what happens to me—and that’s far 
from courage.”’ 

Katrina turned from him and left the 
room. : 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISSING. 


O Katrina the hours that followed be- 
side the captain’s bunk were a night- 
mare. There was little she could do. 

Captain Buchanan’s sufferings were intense. 
Besides his physical agony, the captain was 
in mental torture. He lay helpless—help- 
~ less when his ship most needed him. Never 
before in his career had be been so needed 
—and now he lay crippled even as his ship 
was crippled. | 

The night seemed interminable. That the 
Barbuda, stripped of her propeller, lived 


through it was little short of a’miracle. Had 


she caught the full fury of the storm in- 
Stead of only the edge of it, she must have 
foundered. All night she lay at the mercy 
of the/seas which rushed down upon her 
and beat her into their troughs or shoul- 
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dered her out of them again. She was like 
a barrel, a cask—flotsam tossed upon wild 
seas. : 

All night, through pipes fore and aft, oil 
was spread upon the waters, keeping them 
from breaking over the Barbuda and com- 
pletely engulfing her. 

Her boats were stove in. Her rails and 
stanchions were twisted and in many cases 
carried away. Through some kind chance 
—or the good work of her black bosun— 
her hatch covers held. The damage to her 
was surface damage, except for that first 
terrible loss, her propeller. 

All night the wireless operators sent out 
their appeals to the Koromanti, now not 
only for the doctor to attend the captain, 
but for succor for all those on the doomed 


_ ship. 


In some way, news of the captain’s ac- 
cident spread about the ship. This, added 
to the loss of the propeller, had been more 
than either passengers or crew could stand. 
With a few exceptions—the mates and en- 
gineers, the stewardess and the second stew- 
ard—the crew of the Barbuda was black or 
Portuguese. To quote Thorpe, there was 
not a “whole man”: among them. By 
afternoon, when the Koromanti finally hove 
in sight, the Barbuda was little short of 
a madhouse. There was only one thought 
in the minds of the terror-stricken people: 


to. get aboard a ship that answered her 


wheel, and to make all possible speed for 
land. 

It took the chief and his engineers in a 
body to keep the terrified Portuguese be- 
low. Steam was needed for dynamo and 
pumps, and only the menace of revolvers 
kept the black gang at their posts. 

When the Koromanti finally hove to, a 
short distance away, even the dynamo and 
pumps were abandoned. There was a rush 
for the almost boatless boat-deck. Here the 
mates met the frenzied men, holding them 
back at the point of their guns, in order 
that old tradition might be followed and 
women and children saved first. 

The wind had gone down, but the sea 
was still running high. Had the people 
aboard the Barbuda not been driven half 
insane with fear overnight, they would not 
have dared face those waters in small boats. 
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But the sight of the Koromanti, black 
smoke pouring from her funnel, steady as 
a ship can be in such weather, overcame 
their timidity. They were willing to risk 
anything rather than remain another hour 
aboard the storm-swept Barbuda, driven 
about at the mercy of wind and wave. 
Boats from the Koromanti aided in the 
work of rescue. The hazardous task of 


transferring passengers and crew was car-_ 


ried on by grim men from the two ships. 

The Koromanti’s doctor came in the first 
boat from that ship’s side. Katrina was 
sent out of the room while the two broken 
legs were set and the captain made as easy 
as possible under the circumstances. To 
move him was out of the question. This 
the doctor flatly insisted. The Barbuda was 
sound. 

There was no immediate danger of 
any kind, save the scant possibility of the 
hurricane recurring. The captain, mate, 
chief engineer, senior wireless man, and 
second steward would remam aboard the 
ship, the Koromanti standing by overnight. 
The doctor was needed for the hysterical 
women taken to the rescue ship, but would 
come over in the first boat at daybreak. 
Then the Koromanti would take the Bar- 
buda in tow and make for Bermuda. 

Thus they planned, and the work of 
transferring passengers and crew was Car- 
ried on through the day. It was arduous 
work, and went slowly. Dark fell early im 
the afternoon and found the last boat-load 
making from the side of the distressed ship, 
leaving the senior wireless man, Baker, in 
the wireless office; 
Godfrey, doing his best to get together a 
meal of tea and canned stuff; the chief, 
smoking sadly in the useless engine-room; 
the mate, on the bridge, moodily cursing 
the day he ever signed on a ship that car- 
ried foreigners for her crew. 


The one thing which was least expected 
happened. The hurricane returned during 
the night. Or, in nautical parlance, it re- 
curved. There was little prelude to it. It 
came upon the two ships in full, ternfying 
force, sending the Koromanti hastening off 
from the close menace of the other ship. 

But just before this happened a discov- 


the second steward, 
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ery had been made. Two people were miss 
img. This discovery was made after dinned 
aboard the Koromanti, a dmner which wag 
served to double the number of the Koro« 
manti’s original crew and passenger-list, and 
which, therefore, took much time. is, 
combined with the fact that the ship.. 
wrecked people were being cared for by the 
men and women of the rescue ship—men 
and women who shared their rooms and 
their clothes with the unfortunates—made 
an earlier tally impossible. 

Wireless messages were flashed to thé 
Barbuda, and a hurried search was made 
of that ship, but the result stood at “ twe 
missing.” 

The two were Katrina Flemmg and Laws, 
rence Thorpe. 

During the transferring of the passen- 
gers they had been seen in a dozen different: 
places, assisting terrified women. Some one 
remembered seemg them near a boat on the 
boat-deck. Later they. were seen by the 
rail of the saloon-deck.” The officers mm 
charge of the rescue work took it for grant- 
ed that they had taken their places m one 
of the boats. In the enforced haste be+- 
cause of the coming dark, there was time 
for nothing but “ taking it for granted.” — 

There was only one solution to the 
lem. They had been swept from the boat~ 
deck. It was the thing which had most, 
worried the already harassed mates; the, 
chance of some one being jostled or thrown 
overboard by either the excited crew or the 
lunging of the ship. 

The boat-deck was railless, and, ~ sinee 
most of the boats had been carried away, 
there was nothing to prevent a slipping 
person from going straight over the side. In 
the confusion and semidarkness attending 
the last boat-loads, this could have hap~ 
pened without any of the officers having 


- geen it. 


It was decided to keep the news of Kaw 
trina’s loss from the captain. Alone, save 
for an occasional visit to his room of the 
overworked second steward, he was endur-. 
ing enough. He could have the news gently, 
broken to him later, when he was safely, 
aboard the Koromanti. 

Thoughts of the loss of Katrina ea 
Thorpe were quickly overshadowed w 
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the wind again arose. There were living 
people to be thought of. The Koromanti, 
with double her quota of people aboard, 
required the attention of her officers. For 


her own safety, she was obliged to steam 


away from the other ship, leaving the other 
to fate. 

One message had been wirelessed from 
the Barbuda to the Koromanti, after the 
two ships parted company. This was a 
brief call from Baker, saying that he and 
every other man on the disabled ship had 
been ordered by the mate to assist him in 
getting oil-bags over the sides, in order to 
keep the rising seas from breaking aboard. 
It was the only chance they had to keep 
the Barbuda from being swamped, once 
the hurricane was in full force. He said 
he would get back to his set, as soon as 
possible, and let those aboard the Koro- 
manti know how they were faring. He had 
only storage batteries to work with, now, 
but believed they would suffice through the 


night. 


The operators aboard the Koromanti re- 


ceived this one message. It was the last 
word they ever had from Baker. 

The Koromanti, with lookouts doubled, 
steamed slowly to windward of the Bar- 
buda, keeping a good distance from where 
the latter was supposed to be for fear she 
would be driven down upon the other ship 
during the gale. There was but one feeble 
light. aboard the disabled vessel—a lantern 
hastily hung by the overworked mate. This 
weak beacon did not penetrate the thick 
dark of the storm. 

All night long the operators on the Koro- 
manti tried to raise the Barbuda, but with- 
out success. They did not wish to believe 
in any fresh disaster—probably Baker was 
having trouble with his auxiliary set. All 


night long the officers of the two ships who — 


were aboard the Koromanti huddled on the 
bridge, clinging to the rail and staring with 
unseeing eyes out into the terrible dark, 
trying, straining, praying to catch a glimpse 
of the other ship. 

The morning broke thick. The Bar- 
buda was nowhere to be seen. The Koro- 


manti steamed over a radius of ten miles, | 


all hands searching, searching, through the 
spume and haze for some sign of her. There 
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was none. Even late in the afternoon, when 
the weather finally lifted, there was still no 
sign. 

The news was flashed by the Koromanti’s 
wireless to every ship within radio commu- 
nication, appeals being made to watch for 
some sign, to listen for some aerial whisper 
—to seek, finally, some heaven-granted evi- 
dence that the Barbuda was still afloat. 
Then, having done what she could, and 
her coal and provisions being inadequate for 
further delay, the Koromanti shaped her 
course for Sandy. Hook. 

A week went by, and no trace of the 
missing ship was found. Her officers, be- 
cause they could not bear to believe that 
they had abandoned their skipper to his 
death, tried to think she was still afloat. 
It seemed as if something —some news— 
must come to them. 

Then they despaired. Surely, Baker 
would have managed some temporary re- 
pairs to his auxiliary set, had that gone 
out of commission. Had the Barbuda out- 
lived that second storm, there must have 
come some word, some signal. Some ship 
traveling over her course must have sight- 
ed her. But none had. She was gone be- 
yond a doubt. 

After a while she would be posted at 
Lloyd’s as missing. The solemn tolling of 
the Lutine’s bell would sound her requiem. 


CHAPTER V. 
DESERTED. 


HEN Baker had wirelessed his last 
message to the Koromanti, he had 
left the wireless-room and had 

started for the steep ladder leading to the 
saloon-deck. It was a wild night. Imme- 
diately he stepped into the open, he was 
engulfed by the dark, and the deck beneath 
his feet seemed loath to hold him. He 
found himself breathlessly clinging to the 
rail for support. 

He started down the ladder, the steps of 
which yawed from his groping feet. Half- 
way down, he swung against some one com- 
ing up—the second steward trying to make 
the wireless-room with a message the skip- 
per wished sent. 
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As they met, each clutching the hand- 
rail in quick attempt to save himself, the 
Barbuda suddenly wallowed down into the 
cavernous trough between two monster 
seas. Before she could right herself, a huge 
wave towered over her. She started to rise 


to it, but it caught her on the beam, and, ° 


keeling her perilously over, crashed across 
her, splintering everything in its path aft. 
It demolished the little wireless-house, car- 
ried away the after-rail and the ladder on 
the weather side, and hurtled the two men 
hanging between decks athwart the ship and 
into the boiling smother below. 

Down on the main deck the mate and the 
chief, dragging hastily improvised oil-bags 
to the after-well deck, found themselves 
suddenly engulfed in the same torrent of 
water. Wreckage from above beat them 


down—they washed over the lee side of the - 


Barbuda as it sloped into the sea, like the 
rest of the inanimate matter in the swirling 
rush of waters. 

There was one other besides the helpless 
captain who heard the rending and smash- 
ing of wood that accompanied the shipping 
of that monster sea. 

Down in the linen-room, on the saloon- 
deck——-surrounded on three sides by shelves 
stacked high with bedding, linen, and blan- 
kets, a woman stood in the dark, her hands 
grasping at whatever support she could find, 
in her effort to remain on her feet. 

“Oh!” she gasped as the ship finally 
righted herself. ‘‘ Thank God, I am here to 
take care of Captain Buchanan! They 
would have forced me to go, if they’d found 
me. They’d have made me abandon bim— 
myidear old friend. 

“ They never thought of the linen-room 
—if they missed me at all. Il get the 


wireless man to send them word I’m safe.. 


Oh!” She grasped a stanchion again, as 
the Barbuda, trembling and creaking as if 
she were about to break up, wallowed into 
the trough of another sea. 

“IT must manage to get above and to 
the captain!. ” Katrina thought desperately. 
Though how she was to accomplish this in 
the teeth of the gale was something she 
could not imagine. 

In the dark she stumbled over a big stack 
of sheets that had dropped from one of the 
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shelves. She pitched forward onto her 
knees. She had locked the linen-room doar 
after hiding herself, for fear some one might 
open it and discover her. 

She had had the key since earlier in the 
day, having gone to the big locker for tow- 
els when the doctor was with the captain, 
It was the possession of the key that made 
her think of the linen-room as a good place 
to hide, so she could remain aboard the 
ship and be with her good friend the cap- 
tain. 

Katrina was flung against the door by a 
sudden lunge of the ship. She canght the 
knob for support and with her free hand 
groped for the key beneath. It was not 
there! | 

Wildly she turned the knob, shaking the 
door in an effort to wrench it open. It did 
not give. 

As she stooped down to feel for the key 
on the deck—for surely it must have been 
Knocked from the keyhole—her head sud- 
denly swam. She realized for the first time 
that she had not had a night’s good sleep 
since leaving port. The linen-room was 
close, and she was conscious of an over- 
whelming drowsiness. She felt about for 
the key, but without succeess. 

““ Maybe a nap would make me more 
fit,” she murmured faintly to herself. She 
crawled to one of the low, wide shelves 
where the blankets were stored. By bend- 
ing double she managed to get onto the 
tier of soft woolen covers. Better this 
cramped space than the middle of the room 
where she would be constantly battered by 
falling heaps of sheets. 

It was stifling, but she was too worn-out 
to mind the discomfort. As if she had been 
drugged, she fell at once into a deep sleep, 

Katrina’s awakening, some hours later, 
was rude and violent. She found herself 
whirling off the shelf into space, and only 
the heaps of linen on the deck kept her 
from a fall which might have resulted in 
injury. As it was, she was severely shaken, 
and she lay on the slanting deck, tumbled 
over with a conglomeration of stuff from 
the shelves. 

The Barbadu was on her beam ends. 
From her disordered sanctuary the girl. 
could hear a crashing sea sweep over the 
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deck above her, and its impact against the 
engine-room skylight told of fresh damage 
done the laboring ship. 

In a frenzy—for now all Katrina’s 
thoughts were for the helpless old man ly- 
ing suffering in his bunk—the girl started 
anew her search for the key. 

The worst of the storm was upon the 
Barbuda. She rose sickeningly—since there 
was no hand to guide her—over one moun- 
tainays sea after another, only to pitch 
heavily down into the trough—to careen 

madly, until it seemed impossible for her to 
right herself—and then to roll wildly over 
the other way. There was a great roaring 
of winds down the alleyways and against 
the linen-room that testified to the strength 
of the gale. « 

With each lurch of the ship a fresh stack 
of linen was flung from a shelf. Katrina, 
fallen upon her hands and knees, was beat- 
en down again and again. The big piles of 
sheets or tablecloths—there were ten to a 
pile, folded and tied into a compact mass 
—were heavy, and when they struck her 
they felled her. Again and again her head 
struck the sharp edges of shelves; her 
shoulders were bruised; ‘everywhere her 
body was. battered. 

The bodily hurt served only to add to 
her mad efforts to locate the key. He was 
suffering worse than this—old Captain Bu- 

chanan. Perhaps Godfrey had left him for 
- something, and had been unable to return. 

Perhaps the skipper lay alone in his room— 
suffering and alone! Katrina thought, for 
@ moment, of screaming and pounding 
against the door. But she realized that any 
diminutive sound she might make would be 
drowned in the titanic fury of the storm. 

After hours, which crept past like slow 
years, the dawn began to drag its heavy 
way through the deadlights. And the first 
thing Katrina saw in a corner of the clut- 
tered deck was the key! 

_ With a little hysterical sob, she clutched 
it and put it in the lock. She dragged her- 
self to her feet, her knees trembling be- 
neath her. She threw her full weight 
‘against the door, for the wind was against 
it, and struggled out upon the wet, heeling 
deck. Clinging to the hand-rail, she fought 
her way for’ard. Slowly, with her skirts 
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whipping and slashing around her ankles 
until they tore, she gained her way. She 
reached the companionway leading to the 
upper deck and pulled herself painfully up 
it. The little doors at the top were gone— 
battered from their hinges. 

Katrina took no time for a survey of 
the ship. She crawled on her hands and 
knees, since she could not stand, until she 
gained the semishelter of the house. Then, 
keeping close to the bulkhead, she struggled 
on to the protecting windshield by the cap- 
tain’s doorway. — 

There she paused and knocked. There 
was no answer. Again she knocked, and, 
this time, she called. Her own voice star- 
tled her, for there was in it a fear of 
something to which she had not even dared 
give thought. 

In a sudden panic she tore the door open 

and went into the room. 
, Captain Buchanan lay in his bunk in a 
tangled mass of bedding. With each lurch 
of the ship his body thudded from bunk- 
board to bulkhead and back again. Ka- 
trina dragged her way to his side. He 
was dead—by his own hand. A revolver 
lay between the mattress and the bunk- 
board, where it had slithered with the roll- 
ing of the ship. 

How long she clung to the edge of the 
berth, staring at the still face, she did not 
know. She was suddenly faint—a quick 
wave of horror and grief overcoming her. 

But soon this faintness passed and Ka- 

trina brought herself back to calm thoughts. 
She looked about the room. There was no 
sign of Godfrey—he must be somewhere 
else with the other men who had remained 
aboard the ship. 
_ Katrina suddenly remembered the Ko- 
romanti, and wondered why she had not 
thought of her before. The wind was de- 
creasing momentarily, and she decided to 
make her way for’ard and see where the 
other ship was. 

Her torn skirts whipping about her, she 
pulled herself along the hand-rail until she 
stood for’ard of the house. She swept the 
thick haze with eager eyes. There was no 
sign of the other ship. 

She made her way aft—until she could 
see in every direction astern of the Barbuda. 
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Still there was no sign of the Koromanti. 
And wherever her eyes fell, they fell upon 
_ wreckage. The Barbuda was a shorn hulk. 

For a few moments she stood looking out 
upon the harried sky and the sullen, angry 
seas. She was not afraid. She had realized, 
the night before, that the Koromanti would 
have to steam away from too close quar- 
ters with the disabled ship, in order to in- 
sure her own safety. 

“ They’re probably right near us in this 
murk—if it were not so thick I could see 
them,’’ she reassured herself. 

Then she remembered Baker, the wire- 
less man. She suddenly realized that down 
the length of devastated boat-deck some- 
thing was missing. Her breath caught as 
she looked again and saw, where the little 
wireless office had stood, nothing but splin- 
tered ruins. 

‘“ But—oh! That wireless man!” Ka- 
trina gasped, horrified. ‘I can’t believe he 
was swept away—maybe he is below with 
the mate and the chief and Godfrey. I'll 
go down and find them.” 

But her lagging feet dragged her slowly 

’ back to the skipper’s quarters, Some pre- 
monition of evil gripped her—she seemed 
to sense the extent of the disaster that had 
swept over the Barbuda during her im- 
prisonment in the linen- Yoom. She sensed 
her aloneness with the dead man, and sank 
down into a chair and closed her eyes 
against the horror of it all. 

Alone—alone with a dead, staring frgure 
—on an abandoned hulk—a derelict—with 
nothing about her but a gray void of sullen 
seas and lowering skies. 

But as she sat, thinking, there came a 
little tug at her wet skirts. She looked 

y down. There, with his tail high 

a friendly look in his eyes, was Ben 

Ali, the captain’s kitten. As the girl stared 
he scrambled into her lap. 

With a quick sob Katrina snatched the 
little warm cat to her breast. 

“ Ben Ali!’? she murmured. “ Ben Alil 
Why, you poor little mite! I had forgotten 
all about you!”’ She bent her head against 
him, and he snuggled in her arms. Sud- 
denly she started up. ‘“ The sheep!” she 
exclaimed. “The sheep in the _ bridge- 


casing! Oh, they must have been battered 
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to death in the storm! I must get down fe 
them. And I must get Ben Ali something 
to eat, poor little thing! I know there is 
plenty of tinned milk!” 

Putting the kitten down in the chair from 
which she had just risen, she made her way 
out of the room and hastened as well as she 
could down to the lower deck. 

The fury of the storm had abated. 
Though the sea was still running high, the 
wind’s force was not’so great. Katrina put 
her hand on the knob to open the door, 
when—it was opened from the inside, and 
she found herself looking into the flushed 
face of Lawrence Thorpe. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DERELICTS. 


; HETHER the shock was greater to 
Katrina than to Thorpe-would be 


hard to say. If she had imagined 
herself alone aboard the derelict, he had, 
so he thought, made sure he was. He 
brushed a hand over his eyes and stared at 
her. 

Then he spoke. “ Are you real—or am I 
in the throes of seeing thmgs?” 

“T am real,” Katrina answered simply, 
“ But I thought every one else was off the 
Barbuda.” 

“ So did I think so.” Thorpe’s voice was 
gruff. ‘I have been from top to bottom 
of this wreck, and have found no lving 
person but you.” 

Katrina shuddered. 

?” 

“y saw him—yes. Have you been im his 
ve 

“Yes. He must have thought he was all 
alone. And he was helplas. He never 
would have done that, otherwise.” 

Thorpe looked away through the thick 
murk. He pressed his hand against his 
head now and then. 

“ How did you happen to be left here?” 
he asked the girl. 

Briefly she told him. 

“6 Captain Buchanan was the only real 
friend I had m the world,” she finished, 
with a sob in her voice. 
left him here and gone to the other ship.” 


““ You—found the 


“ ¥ coutdn’t have | 
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Thorpe shook his head. “ I suppose not. 
But I’m afraid you're in for a bad time of 
it here, until the Koromanti gets in touch 
with us.” 

Katrina shrugged wearily. ‘‘ What do 
you think has become of the others—the 
mate, chief, and wireless man? And the 
second steward? Weren’t they to remain 


aboard the ship?” 
“Yes. I heard the wireless-room go last 
night. Maybe they were up _ there. 


Wherever they were, they must have gone 
overboard. I’ve searched the ship end to 


end for them. There’s no one. Just you 
and I.” 
“And Ben Ali,” Katrina murmured 


faintly. She swayed slightly, and Thorpe 
put out a quick hand to steady her. “I’m 
just a little dizzy,” she smiled as he as- 
sisted her. 

Thorpe fastened back the door and 
turned to her. 

“T’ll scout up something to eat,” he said 
briefly. “I happen to have borrowed the 
keys of the lazaretto, yesterday, from that 
chief steward.” He avoided her eyes as he 
spoke. ‘‘ There’s a large supply of canned 
stuff down there, if I can get to it.” 

~ “ You mustn’t try!” Katrina said quick- 
ly. ‘“ There may be something in the pan- 
try or in the ice-box—if you know where 
they keep things.” 

““T’ll soon enough find out,” Thorpe as- 
sured her. ‘‘ You go in and sit down while 
I look around. I—I feel fitter than you 
do.”’ He glanced at her, then looked closer. 
< Why, those are bruises on your forehead. 
I thought—”’ 

“You thought they were dirt?” Katrina 
laughed softly, and rubbed her hand over 
her forehead. “I did get a banging about 
last night. But it doesn’t matter. If there 
is some tinned milk, will you let me know? 
I want to feed Ben Ali, the captain’s kit- 


bP] 
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She turned as she spoke, and made her 
slow, tired way into the dining-saloon, where 
she sank down on a settee and buried her 
face in her arms, on the table. | 

Thorpe had carried some diluted tinned 
milk to the grateful kitten, and had pre- 
pared a meager lunch of cheese, biscuit, and 
cold tea for the girl and himself, before she 
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thought to ask him how he happened to be 
aboard the Barbuda: 

For a few moments he looked away from 
her, without speaking. Then, with a quick 
glance at her searching eyes, he told her. 

“I don’t want you to pity me—you’re the 
sort who would be quicker to pity than con- 
demn—lI’m not telling this to call upon your 
sympathy. I remained aboard the Barbuda 
because I was through with life. I’d made 
a mess of things, and I thought I was better 
through with messes. I haven’t a soul in 
the world to miss me. I deliberately drank 
more than was good for me, last night, 
thinking to get over the side and end it 
all 


“‘ But,” he laughed bitterly, “ I went. to 
sleep instead—and just woke up a little 
while before I ran into you. I dare say 
the shock of finding myself alone sobered 
me as much as anything.” | 

His head sank back between his hands. 
“I’m just a derelict—like this ship. If it 
weren’t for your presence here, I’d wish to 
God both the ship and I might have gone 
to the bottom during the night.” 

Katrina shivered. Then she roused her- 
self and stood up. She looked down at the 
man’s bowed head. Her voice, when she 
spoke, was gentle. 

‘““Many a derelict has been found and 
towed safely to port,” she said. “I’m 
hoping that will be the fate of the—Bar- 
buda.” | 

Thorpe rose at that, and looked at her. 
“Don’t wish that for me,” he said in a 
low tone. ‘‘ Don’t wish me a safe return 
to anything as desolate as life.” 

Katrina smiled, her tired eyes and lips 
softening. 

‘“‘ But all life isn’t desolate,” she said. 
“ Surety there’s a Port of Happiness some- 
where. Let me wish you safely into that.’ 
' Thorpe’s answer was abrupt. “ I’ve lost 
my own self-respect. There is no such port 
for me.” 

“There is,” Katrina insisted. Then, 
seeing the misery in the man’s face, she 
added: “We won’t argue that now. I’m 
tired and wet. I’m going to change my 
clothes—get into something better fitted for 
these decks. Then I’m going to ask you to 
help me below.”’ 
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¢ Help you?” 

“There are twelve sheep in the bridge- 
casing. Or were. I’m wondering if any of 
them are alive, after that storm.” 

“Tl go down while you are changing,” 
Thorpe suggested. 

“No; please wait. They are pets of 
mine. I used to go down with the mate, 
every day, and feed them. Please wait and 
let me go with you.” 

“ As you wish. I’1l wait here.” 

Katrina left him. She walked aft along 
the port alleyway, where her room was sit- 
uated. When she reached the door she de- 
cided to go farther and view the after-well 
deck. 

As she passed the last door along the al- 
leyway she paused. Surely she had heard 
a sound foreign to ship noises. She listened 
again. Then she started forward and hast- 
ily swung open the door of the room before 
her. It had been the stewardess’s room, 
and there in his cage, which had been made 


fast to the bulkhead, was Sunny, the stew- 


ardess’s canary. 

Katrina remembered Miss Dare express- 
ing the desire to take Sunny to the Koro- 
manti with her. She remembered, too, the 
mate asking Miss Dare not to waste that 
time, as he would get Sunny to her the 
following day. Miss Dare had left—busy 
enough with hysterical women—and now 
Sunny was calling for food and water, his 
cups standing empty and his cage a mess 
of saturated seed that the storm had thrown 
about. 

“Why, you poor little chap!” Katrina 
exclaimed softly. ‘You do need attention! 
I wonder where Miss Dare kept your seed- 
_ box?” 

Unhesitatingly she opened the drawers 


of the stewardess’s cHest, rummaging until 


she found Sunny’s seed. She filled one cup, 
with it, and then put fresh water in the 
other, to the accompaniment of brightly 
chirped thanks. 

*“‘ As soon as I can, I'll take you above,” 
she murmured, a few minutes later, as she 
placed his cleaned tray in the bottom of the 
cage. She paused, and suddenly she smiled 
wistfully. ‘‘ Seems as if I were going to 
have my hands full until the Koromanti 
picks us up—what with one despondent 
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man, one kitten, one bird, perhaps a few 
sheep—and my poor friend who needs me, 
even now.” She sighed and turned toward 
her own room. “ Life’s queer—just the 
idea of mothering things makes going on 
seem worth while again.” 

The quick look of tragedy swept into her 
eyes. “I’ve never had anything to mother 
before in my life!’”? Katrina whispered to 
herself. ‘ Not even a doll!” 


Katrina had found exactly the sort of 
clothes she needed on the wet, rolling decks 
of the Barbuda. She donned them, not for 
appearance, but for use. A soft shirt with 
rolling collar, riding breeches and puttees— 
a costume she had been taking to Trinidad, 
so she could ride about the hills—these 
gave her freedom of limb and did away 
with wet skirts whipping about her an- 
kles. 

She went outside and glanced about the 
horizon. The weather savas breaking, the 
murk lifting, but there was no sign of the 
Koromanti. The Barbuda wallowed alone 
in the turbulent waters, under harried 
clouds. 

Katrina was standing aft when Thorpe 
appeared at her elbow. Together they 
looked over the ship. The Barbuda was a 
shattered hulk. The foretopmast was gone. 
The mainmast had carried away within a 
few feet»of the deck. The wireless anten- 
na lay in a tangled mass along the after- 
well deck scuppers. Rails on both decks 
had carried away. 

The poop-deck was in ruins, and every- 
where ventilators were stripped off or bent 
into queer, crooked shapes. The empty 
boat-davits were twisted and broken; the 
engine-room skylight was demolished. The 
funnel stood like a drenched ghost, whitened 
with salt spray. | 

Thorpe turned and looked at the girl’s 
face. It showed signs of fatigue, but theres 
was a remarkable calm in her somber eyes. 

“ There isn’t a sign of the Koromanti,” 
he told her quietly. ‘“ While you were 
changing your things I went up on the 
bridge and looked about. Of course, I 
couldn’t see any great distance, but as far 
as I could make out she wasn’t in sight.” 

Katrina nodded abstractedly. “ She 
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prebably worked quite a distance from us 


during the night. I should net be surprised 
if she lost us altogether.” . 
Fhorpe studied her. 


“You are not the least bit afraid, are 
your” he asked. 

Her eyes looked quickly into his. 

“Why should I be?” she replied simply. 
“We may be picked up at any time. If 
we're not—whry, as neither of us is over- 
fond of life, what does it matter when. or 
how we. go?” 

“ But isn’t there some one—have you no 
one else to think of?” 

Katrina smiled sadly. “ There isn’t any 
ene. My father was alt the family I had, 
and he—he died, several months ago. I’ve 
been very lonely—” 

She broke off short and bit her lip. 

“Pm alone, too,” FRorpe said nasingly. 
“Tt looks as if fate had carefully selected 
WS, at any rate!” 

Katrina shrugged. “If yow call it fate. 
Ie the mean time, there is something for 
ws to do. There are those sheep in the 
bridge-casing, and there—there’s Captain 
Buchanan. We'll have to make a canvas 
shroud—” Her breath caught, and she 
turned away, ber bosom heaving, that he 
might not see her emotion. 

“Il attend te that,” Thorpe told her 
gently. 

She smiled weakly up at him. ‘ He was 
the last tie I had, if | cam go so far as 
to call him a tie. He was my father’s dear- 
est friend.” ' 

Thorpe looked out over the horizon; 
them he sighed. ‘“ I’m actually needed by 
seme one,” he muttered to himself. Aloud 
he said: “ May I make a suggestion? You 
look ghastly done. Won’t you go lie down 
a while and try to sleep? J ll attend to 
several little things in the mean time. Then, 
when you feel better, we can—”’ 

“Yes!” Katrina interrupted with a little 


shudder. ‘I am tired. Fl try to sleep. 
But if I oversleep, please call me. 1 wish 
to do my share of the w 


She turned and went to ber room, there 
to throw herself down on the bunk and go 
. immediately to sleep. 

Thorpe climbed down to the for’ard-well 
deck. The Barbuda was not shipping any 
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water now, but she was wet. Walking was 
a matter for caution against slipping. 

As he approached the bridge-easing a 
pitiful, low bleatmg greeted his ears. He 
opened the door and looked in. 

Of the dozen sheep listed on the manifest 
as “‘live stock for Grenada,” there were 
only three not dead. The others lay in con- 
torted positions about the pen which Chips 
had built for them. 

Thorpe managed to drag the dead bodies 
to the rail and get them overboard. It was 
the quickest way to get rid of them. When 
he had finished his unpleasant task he 
looked after the living animals. He found 
a bountiful supply of fodder for them, and 
after feeding them and giving them water 
he cleaned up their pen as well as he could. 
It was strange work for hands that had 
never so much as dusted off a desk before. 

There was one other matter to attend te 
before Katrina awakened. He did not know 
where to find canvas, however. The | 
closet door was. unlocked, and he went ia, 
hoping he might find what he sought there. 
But there was not a sign of canvas. He 
did, however, find something that would 
answer his purpose. This was one of the 
long mattress covers of heavy ticking, 
measuring about seven feet in lemgth and 
the width was that of a bunk. 


CHAPTER VEL. 
THE SAVOR OF LIFE. 


wal was late afternoon when Katrina ap- 
| peares on deck again. She looked 
~, refreshed from her sleep, although the 
‘bruises on her forehead had become ugty 
blotches. Her eyes immediately questioned 
Thorpe’s, and he nodded his head. 

“ ¥ did the best I could,” he said simply. 

“ You—you—did not forget weights?” 

“No. I found some things in the engine- 
room.” paused a moment, then said 
lightly: “ You’ve had nothing to eat since 
that luxurious meal of cheese and crackers. 
early this morning. I’ve been digging 
around and have managed to get together 


quite a repast. May I suggest that we 
eat?”’ ; 
Katrina smited gratefully. 
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“ You are very thoughtful,” she told him 
gently. 

Thorpe flushed. 

“I’ve never had to look after a woman 
before,” he said shortly. “I’m afraid I 
shall prove very awkward.” 

They walked slowly forward, their bod- 
ies swaying to the movement of the ship. 
The Barbuda’s movements were uneven, as 
she rolled or pitched, according to which- 
ever way the seas caught her. But she was 
not particularly uncomfortable. 

After a fairly good meal—Thorpe had 
the steward’s keys, and had found enough 
things in the ice-box to set out a relishing 
cold supper—there came the time Katrina 
had dreaded. The last evidence of the 
storm had disappeared, and a bright moon 
hung high in the heavens. At least Captain 
Buchanan should clear for strange ports 
beneath a calm sky. 

Katrina looked up apologetically at 
Thorpe. “ You may think it foolish,” she 
said haltingly, “ but I’d like to play Cap- 
tain Buchanan’s favorite sea-piece on the 
piano. He was very fond of music and— 
oh, we can’t just let him go without any— 
any of the decencies!”’ 

Thorpe nodded gravely. “Of course 
not. You go into the social hall and play, 
while I—I’ll get him in readiness.” 

Katrina’s tears were very near the sur- 
face when she sat down before the piano. 
She bowed her head, a moment—not so 
much in prayer as in silent communication 
with that something so vague she couldn’t 
claim understanding of it. 

“‘ Daddy,” she whispered finally through 
the dark, ‘‘ Captain Buchanan is coming to 
join you, wherever you are. I wish I were 
coming, too! Oh, I wish I were coming, 
too! I’m going to play what you always 
called a sea-lullaby, dear—MacDowell’s 
‘ Starlight.’ Perhaps—I don’t know—per- 
haps you and he can hear me!”’ 

She brushed a quick hand across her éyes 
and played. Softly, reverently, the notes 
sounded beneath her gentle fingers, a 
melody that was as much a part of the night 
as the stars, the moon and the now quietly 
undulating sea. 

She finished, and then, gathering her 
courage in her two hands, she went out on 
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deck, where Thorpe had laid a still fo 
in an odd shroud close to the rail. : 
“Ts there a lantern lighted anywhere# 
she asked in what was scarcely more than ¢ 
whisper. 
“‘T left one in—his room.” 
“I want his prayer-book,” Katrina ed 
plained, and she went forward to what ha 
been the captain’s quarters. : 
In a minute she had returned, prayeg 
book in one hand and lantern in the othes 
Ben Ali followed her, stepping daintily. 
Kneeling beside the still form, Katrin 
opened the prayer-book, and by the ligk 
of the lantern read aloud in her softly mod 
ulated voice the service for the burial a 
dead at sea. F 
“We therefore commit his body to 
deep ”—the words rose into the lonel 
night, and as the Barbuda heeled gentl : 
Thorpe eased the quiet form through a g 
where the rail had been smashed away i . 
the hurricane. : 
As the weighted shroud slipped into th 
cool, dark waters, Katrina bowed her heag 
between her hands and softly wept. 


4 


Ten days had passed since the hurricané 
that had stripped the Barbuda of her pro« 
peller. Abandoned—a derelict, according 
to maritime classification—the ship still? 
remained afloat in the beautiful, cobalt seat 
The sun was shining and the air was soft? 
and mild. Katrina—or was it Katrina, this 
new creature, flushed of cheek and spar- 
kling of eye?—was hard at work, cleaning 
up her ship. Thorpe was assisting. 

The days of enforced work, plain food, 
and fresh air had worked wonders on both 
Thorpe and the girl. Katrina showed it 
mainly in cheek and eye. But Thorpe— 
Thorpe was a new man. 

The dread loneliness that had encom- 
passed each of them in New York’s crowd- 
ed streets had left them, here in this vast 
world of sea and sky. Here they had 
found calm—they had found service, if only 
the service of caring for three bleating 
sheep, a Persian kitten, a riotously happy 
canary, the ship herself—and each other. 

For the first time in his life Thorpe was 
responsible: for the protection of a woman, 
It was good for him. And for the first time 
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in her life Katrina knew the joy of “ keep- 
ing house.” A simple thimg, but a thing 
vital to a.normal woman’s life. Setting a 
table, dish-washing, mending, mothering— 
something new had come alive in Katrina’s 
soul, qut on the lonely seas. 
Katrina had found, early in her searehes, 
the stewardess’s alcohol-stove and the sec- 
ond mate’s thermos bottle. Life was in- 
deed worth living! Hot coffee and tea, and 
all sorts of tinned food and crackers. And 
Thorpe developed into an excellent fisher- 
man, over the side, though cooking the fish 
was the work of a genius, with only the 
small stove. 

Katrina found herself going about the 
decks with a song on her lips. She had a 
beautiful voice, never before so beautiful 
as now when her lungs were constantly 
filled with clean air. She would often stand 
before the canary’s cage, where Thorpe had 
fastened it to a stanchion on the promenade- 
deck, and sing Jomelli’s “ Chs vuol comprar 
la bella calendrina?” : 

Ot, who will buy the beautifuf canary, 
That sings from early morn te eve so gaily? 


More frequently, however, her songs 
were not so classic. With sparkling eyes, 
she would throw her head back and sing, 
joyously, some old sea-chanty taught her 


by her father. —~ ~ 
Oh, the anchor is weighed, and the sails are set, 
Away—Rio! 


The maids that we’re leaving we'll never forget, 
For we're bound to Rio Grande. 

And away—Rio! Aye, Rio! 
Sing fare-ye-well, my bonnie girl, 

We're bound for Rio Grande! 


So man the good capstan and run it around, 
Away—Rio! | 

We'll heave’up the anchor to this jolly sound, 
Fer we're bound to Rio Grande. 

And away—Rio! Aye, Rio! 
Sing fare-ye-well, my bonnie girl, © 

We're bound fer Rio Grande! 


At such times Thorpe, if he were near, 
would stand and listeg to Katrina, a puz- 
zled expression on his face. Hé had never 
been @ woman’s man. He was noted among 
his associates as a woman-shunner, if not a 
- ‘woman-hater, 
~ But Katrina was different from any other 
woman he had ever met. Her attitude to- 


ward him was one of comradeship—she was 
impersonal to her finger-tips. Her clothes 
made her seem more boy than woman, and 
her knowledge of ship matters put a sort 
of finishing touch toward obliterating her 
sex. 
They had.planned, the first night alone, 
when the Koromanti had failed to return 
for them, to stand watch and watch during 
the hours of dark. Katrina had Thorpe 
hang two red lanterns, one above the other, 
from a line drawn from bridge to No. 2 
hatch. 

There was no mast to carry the lights— 
they had to do the best they could under 
the circumstances. Other lights were placed 
about the ship, but they were only feeble 
lantern rays. Katrma well knew the dan- 
ger that lay in the dismasted hulk: Dere- 
licts—dead ships that refuse to be buried— 
these are the terrors of navigation. . 

Thorpe and Katrina stood watch and 
watch, during the nights, and always there 
were Coston lights at hand, ready for use 
In case some other ship were sighted. 


Katrina was singing softly beneath her 
breath, as she worked over the bright-work 
on the bridge. Suddenly she paused and 
looked over at Thorpe, who was patiently 
cleaning lamps and lanterns. 

‘“ How is our tinned goods holding out?” 
she asked. 

Thorpe flashed a quick giance at her. 
“ There’s plenty,’ he answered, but his 
eyes fell beneath hers. 

“You're not telling the truth,” Katrina 
laughed. “I never knew any one who 
found it so difficult to lie as you do!”’ 

“* Well, then, there isn’t much of anything 
left,” the man slowly admitted. “ I’ve been 
wondering if there might not be something 
eatable in the holds—something in the 
cargo.” 

Katrina smiled at him. 

‘“‘T worked over the cargo manifests with 
the mates, you know,’ she reminded him, 
“and can give you full particulars about 
what we carry below.” Her eyes twinkled. 
“Listen! Pig snouts, corsets, sausages, 
auto parts, pig tails, silk hosiery, bags of 
cernmeal, drums of carbide, hogsheads of 
leaf tobacco, bales of hay, kegs of nails, 
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barrels of paint, cases of telephone bat- 
teries—”’ 

“ Help!” Thorpe groaned. 

Katrina laughed at his dismay. 

“‘' We'd better go a bit slow on what we 
have,” she suggested. ‘‘ We may be picked 
up at any time, but again, we may have 
drifted out of the regular steamer tracks, 
and may be out here for a prolonged stay.” 
She bent again to the brass around the 
engine-room telegraph. ‘“‘ It’s a good thing 
for us we’ve had such wonderful weather. 
It almost seems a promise of rescue.” 

Thorpe’s fingers hesitated in their work. 

“Are you growing tired of this?” he 
asked. Then he laughed lightly. ‘ Of 
course you are! I—when I think of get- 
ting back into a city full of people and just 
digging for more and more money— Oh, 
I’m a man, and I suppose the adventure 
of this thing appeals to me!” ; 

Katrina shot him a quizzical glance. _ 

“So you do feel the charm of it?” she 
murmured. 
always been here—that this is the natural 
place for us to be—as if we should go on 
and on this way forever.” 

“IT know,” Thorpe nodded. 
we've eaten of sea-lotus.” 

He moved impatiently, and, putting down 
his lamp, strode away down the deck. Abaft 
the wheel-house he paused and looked aft 
over the Barbuda. What wreckage he and 
Katrina had been able to handle they had 
long since cleaned up. The derelict, though 
nothing but a hulk, was as shipshape as a 
hulk could be. The bright-work, every- 
where, was spotless. In the places where 
the rail had been torn away Thorpe had 
stretched rope. And on the forward-well 
deck he had constructed a pen where the 
three sheep wandered about in the sun dur- 
ing the daytime. 


“Ym afraid 


Thorpe looked out upon his work and. 


knew it was the most satisfying he had 
ever done. He was content, and his im- 
patience was a matter of conscience. He 
felt that he had no right to wish what he 
did wish—that things might continue this 
way indefinitely. He felt that he was being 
unfair to the woman-—that he ought, in 
some way, to be planning out a way for her 
rescue, 
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“ Sometimes it seems as if we'd | 


battered to pieces,” Katrina replied. 


Katrina had her hours of music, wher - 
she sat at the ship’s piano and played td”. 
her heart’s content. 
of dreaming, too, when she looked out over. 
the waters and wondered where Clay Gor- 
don-Channing was—Clay, her one taste of 
romance. Perhaps he was sailing distant. 


She had her. hours: 


seas. Perhaps—who knew?—he might be. 


just over the horizon’s rim. 

Katrina watched the barometer closely,, 
She ‘knew that the Barbuda had drifted 
since losing her propeller, carried along by 
the ocean currents and gently urged along. 
by the winds that swept over them. It was- 
unlikely, however, that the derelict had- 
drifted entirely out of the hurricane zone: 
And another hurricane might mean— ‘% 

When she noted an uneasiness in the 
barometer, one day, her first thought was 


for the sheep. She called Thorpe, who was | 


besy aft. 

“ There is weather making,” she said sim- 
ply. 
Providerice—and make a few preparations. 


The sheep—I can’t bear the thought of. 


losing the three that are left. I’ve an 


idea—””’ 


“We can’t do much but trust to’ 


Thorpe flashed a quick glance around the © 


horizon. 
not a sign of a storm. The sky was cloud- 


To his untutored eye there was. 


less. The sea moved beneath the Barbuda 


in long, slow swells. But he had not been 


with Katrina so long without learning to- 


trust to her knowledge of nautical mat- 
ters. Her sea-story writing father had 
taught her things which meant the differ- 
ence between safety and disaster, here on 
the derelict. 

‘What are you thinking of doing?” 
Thorpe asked. 

“Those other sheep were undoubtedly 
ce I 
think if we can pad the pen now, it will 
save the remaining little creatures. ” 

“What could we pad the pen with?” 

“Mattresses. We can lash mattresses 
about the walls of the pen in the bridge- 
casing. It may save them.” 

Thorpe considered this a moment. Then 
he nodded. “Of course. You go below 
and wait. I'll get the mattresses out of the 
rooms and drop them over the forward rail- 


_ ing to the well-deck. You can drag them 


ee ee ee eee 
™! . 
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inside the bridge-casing and then I’ll come 
down and we can lash them as you sug- 
Pi 

They separated, Thorpe to strip the 
bunks, Katrina to join her three pets below. 
There she stood idly stroking a white head, 
her eyes searching—always searching the 
horizon. 

‘After the sheep-pen had been attended to, 
Katrina stood in deep study. Thorpe 
watched her, wondering what this. strange 
woman would think of next. He had not 
long to wait for his answer. 

““We can’t do much besides keep the 
seas from breaking over her,’ Katrina 
soliloquized. ‘“ That means oil-bags. We'll 
get them ready. I’ve an idea where the 
canvas is, and the oil is easy to get at.” 
She paused afid scanned the horizor. Then 


she glanced quickly back at Thorpe. Ap- 


parently he had not taken his eyes off her 
face. 

Katrina started for the ladder, calling 
him after her. When they had gained the 
saloon-deck she went straight into the pan- 
try. She stood there a moment, an un- 
usual flush on her cheeks. Finally she said: 
‘We better make some sandwiches and 
things first, and fill the thermos bottle. 
When it comes on to blow, we'll have our 
hands full enough without bothering about 
food. And we'll have to stay on the 
bridge.” | 

“Tl get the stuff out of the ice-box—” 
Thorpe began. 

‘No; I'l get it,’ Katrina interrupted. 
You light the alcohol-stove, will you?” 

She moved quickly out on deck and fum- 
bled with the ice-box cover. The ice-box 
stood in a sheltered corner which was 
formed by No. 1 stateroom and the star- 
board rail. She opened the lid, and then 
cast a quick, surreptitious glance over her 
shoulder toward the distant horizon. Yes— 
it was there. A smudge of smoke—only a 
smudge like a lost cloud in the sky. 

Katrina’s lips were pressed tight togeth- 
er. Her face had gone white and her eyes 
were suddenly filled with their old haunted 
expression. 

“Tf he cared—” she told herself. “If 
he wanted to live—it would be different. 
But he doesn’t. He doesn’t want to go back 


to that emptiness any more than I do! 
Besides,” in hasty mental addition, “ there 
is nothing we could do. We might make a 
smoke smudge of our own, but how would 
that ship know it was a sign of trouble? 
She is miles and miles away. There is real- 
ly no use mentioning the matter to him.” 

She leaned over the ice-box and gathered 

up the things she needed. 
_ In the pantry Thorpe’s brow was creased 
into a troubled frown. “If she didn’t see 
it, there’s no use telling her,” he as- 
suring himself. ‘She doesn’t exactly love 
life enough to care a great deal, one way 
or the other. If I did tell her, there’s 
nothing we could do. We’d only have to 
watch that other ship pass, as it probably 
will, miles and miles away.” 

His’ musings were interrupted by the 
girl’s return. Together they made up a 
lunch for the night. They were both silent, 
busy with the same thought, though little 
suspecting that to be the case. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RESCUE—? 


HROUGHOUT the day the atmos- 
phere had been oppressive. Now it 
seemed actually breathless. As the 

afternoon drew to a close, the sky became 
overcast, a dark cloud appearing over the 


‘rim of the horizon far south of them. The 


swell beneath the Barbuda increased per- 
ceptibly. And the glass began to fall—to 
oscillate—to fall again. 

Katrina and Thorpe watched the ap- 
proach of the storm from the bridge. They 
had pilfered oilskins,and sou’westers from 
the slop-chest, and Katrina’s legs, as well 
as Thorpe’s, were incased in regular sea- 
men’s boots. 

Once, Katrina walked over to the 
board rail of the bridge and searched f k- 
ly for the smoke she had seen on the hori- 
zon. The haze that now hung over the 
water shut out any sign of it. Katrina 
was actually glad. 

In the short time before night and the 
storm descended together upon the helpless 
ship, Katrina and Thorpe had done all they 
could to ease the Barbuda against the ter- 
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rific strain ahead of her. Oil-bags hung 
over her sides, fore and aft. Everything 
that could carry away had been securely 
lashed. Thorpe had even gone over the 
four hatches, driving the wedges about the 
battens down more firmly. 

‘“‘ Perhaps we shall get only the edge of 
the blow,” Katrina remarked, consolingly, 
as they gazed out into the dark. “‘ For the 
Barbuda’s sake, I hope so. The center of 
the storm may be far off.” 

Thorpe turned toward her. He could not 
see even her silhouette, the black was so 
impenetrable. He reached out a hand and 
touched her arm. She did not move, and let 
his hand remain. 

When he spoke his voice was unusually 
gentle. 

. “Tn case we—in case we get more than 

the edge of the blow, I’d like you to know 
how much you’ve done for me. Please let 
me speak! 

““T confess I was in a bad state when 
I started out on the Barbuda. Ive lived 
a narrow sort of life, just working for my 
own gain. Dare say I was somewhat 
soured. Then that ‘ Physically unfit ’ busi- 
ness hit me a terrific wallop. I had always 
thought myself a whole man until then. 
You can’t quite understand what it meant 
to me to have those boys coming home from 
overseas—old pals of mine—asking me had 
I been at the front! To say I hadn’t been 
good enough to go—that I’d held a job 
among the old men and the women at 
desks—” 

Katrina placed a quick hand over his. 
- “Y)on’t!” she said softly. ‘‘ What’s the 

use of thinking of it now? ‘You tried—it 
isn’t as if you’d been g coward—” 

“Tt hurt!” Thorpe breathed sharply. 

Katrina patted his hand. ‘ That’s past. 
You’ve been—oh, I can’t tell you what 
you’ve been, here!” 

“Nothing,” ‘Thorpe replied. 
been the one—” 

“Please!” There was dismay in the 
woman’s tone. “ Let’s not talk over the 
past. How about the future? If—if we— 
live to get back,”? Katrina faltered, “‘ have 
you anything to look forward to? Is there 
any future for you? Or did you burn your 
bridges behind you?” 


“ Vou’ve 


Thorpe laughed mirthlessly. ‘I wasn’t 
sober enough to burn any bridges, when-I 
left. As for finances—I’ve money. That’s 
what has been the trouble with me, all my 
life. I’ve had too much money. I never 
needed to work or to worry. That’s 


~ 


probably why I was as flabby as that ree — 


cruiting officer told me I was!” 

“I wish that recruiting officer could ' see" 
you now! You’ve changed—”’ 

Thorpe laughed. “ Yes, I’ve changed.' 


I’ve had to borrow bigger clothes from the - 


slop-chest. I’m growing up!” 
They were silent for a moment. 
Katrina said shyly: 


was always under his wing. But after he 
went ’—Thorpe felt her shudder—“ after -: 


he went, I learned that men were—very: ,, 


different from what I'd always thought. - 
I’d like you to know that you’ve left me 


with a sweet taste in my mouth—you' ve re-"' 


stored my faith in your sex—you’ve been a -- 
white man!”’ 

Thorpe patted her hand. “ Thanks, 
It’s good to go with that thought.” 

“We haven’t gone yet! ” Katrina re-- 
minded him. 


“I never knew many- 
men—closely. When daddy was alive I.’ 


~ 


Thorpe made no answer. He was steady- a 


ing himself and her against the increasing _ 


roll of the Barbuda. 


“ Poor old ship!” he heard the girl mur- *— 


rhur. ‘I’ve grown to love her. 
home!”’ 7 \ 


She’s been 


And then the first squall struck them— -~ 


struck the two on the-bridge in their faces— 
and drove further conversation into a cha- 
otic background. 


The Victorine, commonly called by her 
successive crews the Victim, was a low- 
powered tramp. She was a homeless thing, 


despite the claim on her stern that she - 


hailed from Liverpool. At the time of this 
story she was steaming, plimsoll- -deep, from 
England to Gulf ports. 

She was about four hundred and eighty 
miles off Bermuda when the weather 
changed from calm to a rip-snorter of a 
gale. The Victorine plowed slowly ahead, 
while the seas climbed over her decks and 
cascaded over her house. She emerged from 


the onslaught, battered but triumphant... 


Daybreak of the fellowing morrzing found 
her in a still wild sea, beneath ugly clouds, 
moving along slowly, forever southwest of 
west 


It was when the weather lifted and some- 
thing could be discerned besides scudding 
clouds and flying spume that the lookout 
shouted his sudden discovery—a derelict 
lying directly in the path of the. Victorine, 
but still some distance off. 

The officers of the Victorine crowded her 
bridge. rail to view the dismasted steamer. 
No smoke curled upward from her spray- 
whitened funnel. No sign of life appeared 
about her damaged decks. She flew a sig- 
nal of distress—a signal that was a wreck 
in itself. 

The chief mate of the Victorine paled as 
he studied her through strong glasses. Be- 
fere sailing from Liverpool he had read of 
the loss of the Barbuda, and had found 
among the names of those missing that of 
Katrina Fleming, the girl he had once hoped 
to marry. Had fate thrown this abandoned 
hulk across his course as a bitter re- 
minder ? 

Captain Downie altered his course so as 
to lay the Victorine alongside the derelict. 
A short distance from her he hove te. A 
boat in charge of the mate soon rode along- 
side the Barbuda’s after-well deck. Board- 
ing her was no easy matter, but, owing 
to the oil-bags, the seas were gliding under 
her instead of breaking over her. 


Gordon-Channing was first aboard, while 


close at his heels followed a sturdy Norwe- 
gaan sailor. 

For a brief moment the young English- 
man paused. Gravely he removed his cap 
and stood with his head bowed. Katrina 
—Katrina of the tawny eyes! Katrina, 
the girl he loved. Her feet had touched 
these decks! 

Gordon - Channing pulled “himself. up 
short and replaced his cap before the Nor- 
wegian noticed his preoccupied state of 
mind. 

‘* Lord, what a mess!”’ he exclaimed as he 
surveyed the after-end of the ship. ‘She 
looks as if she had been shot to pieces! 
Even the wreckage has been washed over 
the side!” 

Just then his eyes lighted upon a neatly 
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coiled line. It was glistening wet, but ky, 
shipshape, beneath his astonished gaze. 

“‘ Larsen!” he cried. ‘‘ There’s some one 
alive aboard her!” The Norwegian nodded 
stolidly. ‘“ The papers said some of her 
crew stood by,” the mate added. “ The 
skipper was injured. Gad, let’s get above 
and find them!” 

Larsen dumbly followed him forward to 
the saloon companionway. There the two 
men came to a sudden pause. From the 
promenade-deck, clear and high, came the 
sweet song of a canary. And somewhere— 
for the moment they mistrusted their ears 
—somewhere below they heard the soft 
bleating of sheep. 

The mate sped up the steps, Larsen at his 
heels, and sprang out upon the ‘deck. In 
a brief flash, his eyes took in the scene. 
The promenade-deck was bare, denuded of 
awnings and almost stripped of stanchions. 
Part of the rail was gone, a taut line being 
stretched across the gap. 

From a hook high on the house hung a 
gilded cage, in which warbled a bright-yel- 
low bird. About him, the newly risen sun 
flashed upon the ship and discovered to the 
seeking eyes bright brass beneath the 
storm’s drenching. 

Gordon-Channing went quickly to the 
captain’s quarters and knocked, sharply, on 
the doar. Receiving no answer, he looked 
within. There was not a sign of any one. 
He gave a hasty glance toward the bridge, 
and, seeing the newly polished engine-room 
telegraph, he raced up the ladder. The 
bridge was spotless. Everywhere the bright- 
work fairly blazed. 

And then he felt Larsen’s hand clutching 
his arm 

“Look, sir!” the man exclaimed. 

The doar of the chart-room stood open 
and over the sill stepped a dainty, fluffy 
Persian kitten, yawning and stretching him- 
self lazily. 

The mate stared; then, with a quick ex- 
clamation, he went to the open door and 
looked in.’ 

Katrina was sleeping. Her hair spread 
in wind-blown disarray over the pillow. An 
arm, thrown across her face, partly hid her 
features. Under a sadly crumpled silk shirt, 
her bosom rose and fell with each deep 
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breath. Worn riding-breeches and puttees 
covered her gracefully relaxed legs. 

Gordon-Channing had expected to find a 
man—perhaps several men—aboard the 
Barbuda, if any one survived at all. But 
not a woman. Certainly not this woman. 
He stood, staring speechlessly, Larsen at 
his elbow, joining him in open-mouthed as- 
tonishment. 

Ben Ali, returning, sprang lightly upon 
the settee and started to curl down under 
the girl’s chin. The movement awakened 
her. 

Without opening her eyes she said drow- 
sily: “Ben Ali, you’re a wonderful alarm- 
clock, but I don’t want to get up yet! I 
suppose you’re hungry, though!”’ 

Then suddenly sensing the presence of 
others, the girl sat bolt-upright, her eyes 
wide open. Clutching the kitten to her 
breast, she sprang to her feet. 

For a moment Katrina and the mate of 
the Victorine gazed at each other. Then 
their hands reached out simultaneously. 

“Clay! Clay Gordon-Channing!” 

. “Katrina! You're alive!’’ There was 
a deep, resonant note in the man’s voice. 
It brought the swift color flying into the 
girl’s cheek. . 

“Oh, yes! I’m alive, Clay! I’m glo- 
riously alive!”’ she answered. Then she 
laughed weakly and added: “‘ Please tell me 
I’m awake and not dreaming. I was think- 
ing of you last evening, just before the 
storm broke. Is it really you, Clay?” 

“Tt is I, Katrina! But you—you were 
reported as lost. Where are the others? 
The papers said the captain, chief mate, 
and one or two others were left aboard the 
ship. Where are they? And how did you 
happen to be reported lost?” 

Katrina shook her head sadly. ‘ It was 
the others who were lost, Clay—that ter- 
rible night. Only Mr. Thorpe and I are 
left?” 

“Mr. Thorpe?” The Englishman vis- 
ibly stiffened. ‘‘ Mr. Thorpe? Isn’t that 
the name of the other passenger listed as 
missing?” — 

“I dare say he was supposed to be lost. 
He and I were left aboard accidentally. It 
was our own faults. But you—where did 
you corhe from?” 
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“Tm off the Victorine. She’s standing 
by. I’m her mate. Downie—you remember 
Downie, who used to be chief officer of the 
Magdalena?—he’s her skipper.” He paused 
abruptly. Then he turned to Larsen. 
“You go below and tell the boat to stand 
by to take off two passengers.” As the man 
left, Gordon-Channing turned back to Ka- 
trina. “ Where is this—this Mr. Thorpe?” 

Something in his tone sounded unpleas- 
antly in the girl’s ears. She flushed slight- 
ly, as she replied: 7 

“I dare say he’s sleeping, down in his 
room. He was up all night, keeping steady 
watch. We sighted smoke late yesterday 
afternoon—I suppose. it was your ship— 
and we were. afraid you might ride down 
upon us in the dark and storm. We stood 
by, all night, with lights and flares in readi- 
ness to warn you off. This morning at day- 
break Mr. Thorpe made me turn in. I 
suppose he followed suit as soon as he con- 
sidered it safe.” ; | 

Gordon-Channing’s lips sharpened into a 
straight line. Katrina had forgotten that 
Gordon-Channing could look like that— 
that sharp signal of jealousy about the 
mouth. 

“QTL go find Larry,” she said, using 


Thorpe’s first name for the first time. 


“‘ He'll be surprised to learn we have com- 
”? 

“‘T’ll find him,” Clay answered shortly. 
“What's the number of his room? I can 
find him without any trouble.” 

Katrina stared at him for a moment. She 
had been dreaming of him over the space of 


years—dreaming of the moonlit nights with - 


him, on the old Magdalena, when her fa- 
ther, yarning with Captain Buchanan, then 
skipper of the Royal Mail boat, had left 
her to find her first romance—only to take 
it away from her again in stern disapproval 
of the young Englishman who held such a 
modest berth. 

Katrina stared at Gordon-Channing in 
the flesh and tried to feel the thrill for him 


that she had always felt in her dreams of. 


him. Perhaps she was just tired. After. 
all, she had had a terrible experience, the 
night before. Perhaps after she was 
rested— ; 

“Tf you'll tell me the number of this 
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Zentleman’s room, I'll go wake him,” 
Gordon-Channing was saying. 

‘“‘ The first room on the starboard alley- 
way,” Katrina heard herself answering, and 
somehow her voice sounded sttangely dead 
an her own ears. 

Gordon-Channing started to leave, but 
for the first time he noticed her costume. 

“ Katrina, you poor girl!” he exclaimed. 
You must have been through a terrific 
experience. Go change your things, while 
I find Thorpe. You'll feel better when 
you’re dressed as you’re accustomed.” 

To her own amazement, the quick retort 
that she was accustomed to her present cos- 
tume rose to Katrina’s lips. It was all she 
could do to refrain from saying it. She let 
Gordon-Channing leave her without speak- 
ing. Then slowly she made her way down 
the bridge-ladder, Ben Ali held close upon 
her shoulder. 


CHAPTER IX. 
KATRINA STANDS BY. 


HE paused a moment on the prome- 
+ » nade-deck and listened to Sunny sing- 
ing cheerily in his cage. Then she 


walked slowly to the forward rail and - 


leaned against it, listening for the bleating 
of her pets below. ‘ She looked out over the 
“well-deck of the battered derelict, and then 
toward the Victorine. 

She and Thorpe were to be taken off the 
Barbuda. The Victorine would then take 
the derelict in tow and reap a rich harvest 
of salvage: Katrina patted the rail beneath 
her hand. 

“‘ Never mind,” she whispered consoling- 
ly to the ship. “It may not be a trium- 
phant way to get back to port, but I’d 
rather see you going in that way than not 
going in at all. You’ve made a wonderful 
fight for life, dear old Barbu 


For a few moments longer she stood in 


silent thought. A new and peculiar feeling 
‘was growing in her heart—a sudden decis- 
jon in her mind. Slowly she turned and 
went down to the saloon-deck. 

_ Abaft the forward house, outside the 
door of Lawrence Thorpe’s stateroom, Ka- 
‘trina found Thorpe and Gordon-Channing 
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in anything but cordial conversation. At 
sight of her, they both stopped talking and 
turned to her. 

Katrina smiled straight into Thorpe’s 
eyes. : 
“We seem to be rescued,’ she said 


lightly. 


It was Gordon-Channing who answered — 
her. 
“Mr. Thorpe refuses to be rescued!” he 


snapped. 


Katrina’s breath caught. ‘‘ What do you 
mean?” 

Thorpe smiled, but-there was a stubborn 
line about his lips. 


“I have refused to abandon the Bar- 
buda,”’ he told her simply. ‘“ There is no 
real reason why I should. {f, as this young 
man says, the ship is to be towed to Ber- 
muda, I. see no reason why I should not 
continue the trip aboard her.”’ | 

Gordon-Channing turned impatiently to- 
ward Katrina. “Of course, I have no 
reason to insist upon Mr. Thorpe’s leaving 
this hulk if he chooses to remain aboard 
her. It will be a matter of only four or 
five days steaming to Bermuda. I dare say . 
he can stand that, since he has stood living 
aboard her so long already.” He took Ka- 
trina by the arm. “If you will get what- 


ever you wish to take with you, Katrina, 


we'll get you over to the Victorine, along 
with towing-lines. The second mate will 
probably come here with a couple of men 
and remain until we reach port.” 

Katrina gently disengaged her arm from 
his hand and stood looking aft, down the 
starboard alleyway and out over the after- 
well deck toward the shattered remains of 
the poop-deck. 

‘“‘T shall not be leaving the Barbuda, 
either,” she remarked simply. 

Lawrence Thorpe started and stared at 
the girl. Gordon-Channing stared at her, 
too, but with a different expression in his 
eyes. 

‘ Katrina!” he said sharply. ‘“ Have you 
gone mad? Why should you remain aboard 
this wreck, when we can make you com- 
fortable on the Victorine? Personally, I 


fail to see the attraction of the Barbuda.” 


‘“‘ Naturally. You haven’t been with her, 
as Mr. Thorpe and I have been. We've 
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grown to love her—she’s been stanch and 
faithful—oh, you couldn’t understand!’ she 
broke off. 

Gordon-Channing was about to make a 
rejoinder, when Larsen reappeared. The 
man strode quickly forward and touched his 
cap as he addressed the officer. ‘“‘ They are 
signaling from the Victim—the Vict’rine, 
sir,” he said. 

Gordon-Channing turned once more to 
the girl. 

“ Katrina, won’t you be sensible and 
come over to my ship with me?” he begged. 

Katrina shook her head slowly, but de- 
cidedly. “JT shall remain here.” 

For a moment the young Englishman re- 
‘garded her. Then, touching his cap, he 
turned, followed by Larsen, and went 
quietly aft and down the ladder to the well- 
ldeck.; 

_ Katrina walked over to the railing and 
leaned there, watching the small boat pull 
away from the Barbuda’s side. She waved 
her hand gently to Gordon-Channing, as 
he looked back over his shoulder, but he 
merely motioned a curt return. 

Thorpe joined the girl. They stood as 
they had stood many times, their elbows 
almost touching, looking over the side. 

“Why didn’t you go?” he asked. 

Katrina shrugged. “I didn’t want to. I 
prefer to stay here with my small family. 
Those sailors would never have taken as 
good care of the sheep as we have taken. 
You know it!” she said earnestly. “ Be- 
sides, I love the good old ship. I’m—I’m 
almost sorry we are—rescued!” A quick 
mist rising in her eyes, she turned and left 
Thorpe’s side. 


It was not the second mate who returned 
with a handful of men. It was the mate. 
He set his men to work getting the towing- 
lines ready. 

Katrina was puzzled about herself. Clay 
—Clay, about whom she had been dreaming 
since the old days when he and she had 
built a dream together aboard the Magda- 
lena—Clay was here with her. She should 
have been thrilled. She wasn’t. She was 
just dismayed. She hadn’t responded to 
the glances from his blue eyes. There had 
been no keen joy at the touch of his hand. 
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She found herself strangely dead—it waa’ 
the only word she could think of—dead an 
him. 

The Victorine was steaming slowly Bers 
mudaward, tie Barbudd in tow. Captain ' 
Downie had sent over'a man to prepara 
meals for the small party aboard the dis- 
abled ship. This did away with Katrina’s | 
“housework.” There were no more funny 
meals to scrape together from the odds and 
ends in the lazaretto. There was no more 
setting of the table for two—no more wash-. 
ing of dishes for Thorpe to dry. There 
was no more work of any sort for her 
willing hands to do. 

Gordon-Channing had laughed at thé 
idea of keeping bright-work cleaned en ¢ 
derelict. In fact, Gordon-Channing had 
talked down everything that had made life 
a thing of joy for the two who had found a 
home aboard the ship. 

Thorpe avoided the bridge. He avoided 
the entire forward part of the ship except 
the bridge-casing, where he occasionally 
stole to caress the sheep or to feed them, 
He spent much of his time in his room or 
aft on the well-deck, smoking his pipe. Et 
was here Katrina found him, the second day 
the Victorine had them in tow. She stood 


- beside him a moment before he motioned 


her. 

She looked up at his profile and found if 
stern—there was an expression on his faca 
such as she had seen the day she had first 
spoken to him. That was the time he had 
been thinking of ending it all. ‘Katrina's 
breath caught. 

“Larry!” Her voice was low, but 
Thorpe heard it. He turned toward her, 
and she was shocked by the expression in 
his eyes. ‘Larry, what is the matter? 
Why have you taken to avoiding me? Have 
I said or done anything? Oh, it seems ag 
if everything were changed since the. Vics 
torine found us! Please tell me what ix 
the matter?” 

Thorpe answered her gently. “ Nothing. 
I haven’t been avoiding you. I’ve stepped 
out of the way because your friend didn’t. 
take kindly to me. I had no desire to ins 
trude upon your renewal of an old friend« 


Katrina’s eyes searched his face for 
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_. something she did not find. She turned 
away quickly. ‘“ You were not intruding. 
I could see you didn’t like Clay. I’m sorry. 
He—” 7 ; 

She broke off with‘a little sound that was 
hhalf-sob, and ran quickly up the ladder to 
‘the saloon-deck. 

Thorpe remained where he was. His 
‘mind had been traveling around in a circle. 
He felt that he was no longer necessary to 
Katrina, yet he could not think of leaving 
her alone with the mate of the Victorine. 
Life seemed suddenly empty again. He 
did not understand why. Katrina—Ka- 
trina would marry Gordon-Channing. 

Thorpe shrugged his shoulders and paced 
the deck, angry with himself for being dis- 
turbed over nothing. 

Love! Thorpe laughed bitterly to him- 
self. What was this thing “love,” that a 
whole world talked about? Why hadn’t 
he felt it for Katrina? In all good stories, 
that would have been the result of a man 
and woman being left alone aboard a ship— 
they would have fallen in love and, if 
rescued, have rushed off to the nearest 
marriage-license bureau. But— 

““ Oh, I feel as if I’d been beaten! That’s 
the way it’s left me. I’m sore all over! 
Just a fool kid—hurt, because some else has 
taken my fun away from me! I’m an 
ass! 9? 

Katrina, too, was turning things over in 
her mind. Her thoughts were somewhat 
similar to Thorpe’s. But Katrina was a 
woman—she knew what caused the hurt in 
~ her heart. There was no doubt about it. 
And it made her desperate, because Thorpe 
showed no slightest sign of return. Her 
future— She shuddered. Of course, she 
could marry Clay. She had cared for him 
once. Maybe she could care again. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PORT OF HAPPINESS. 


HE evening was one of those warm, 

- sweet tropical evenings, with stars like 
sparkling lights in a curtain of black 
velvet night. The lights of the Victorine 
shone like a trail to safety. The steady 
throb of her screw sounded through the 


dark like a promise from heaven. There ~ 
was everything to cheer the girl’s heart 
and to make for her peace of mind. Yet— 

Katrina’s face was white. The old, 
haunted look was in her bronze eyes. So 
soon, now, they would be in port. And 
then— " 

She started from her unhappy medita- 
tions as she heard Clay running lightly 
down the ladder from the bridge. She 
heard him pause as he reached the saloon- 
deck, and hoped he would go on below. But 
he had seen her silhouette against the dark, 
beyond, and he was approaching her. | 
_ She turned toward him as he reached her 
side. Could he have seen the tragedy in 
her face, he must have kept silent. But in 
the dark, he could only sense her move- 
ment — her turning toward him. He 
reached out quick arms and caught her to 
him. 

Katrina, with a smothered cry bursting 
from her lips, strained away from him, but 
his strong arms held her. | 

“ Katrina! Katrina!” he breathed husk- 
ily. ‘‘ We’ve lived for this—you and I. 
I always dreamed that some day I should 
find you again and have you for mine! This 
time there’ll be no separation. You’re going 
to marry me when we reach Bermuda. I'll 
have my ship in another month or so. 
You'll be with me, always, around the world 
and back again. Katrina, speak to me, 
dear. Tell me you will be mine!”’ 

The girl tried to speak, but her voice 
seemed to have died. She tried to struggle 
free from the man holding her; but she had 
no strength. She felt Gordon-Channing’s 
breath upon her lips. This drove life back 
into her. | 

She beat against his shoulders with her 
fists, gasping: 

“Don’t kiss me! Do you hear? Don’t 
kiss me! Don’t dare!” 

Gordon-Channing started back in sur- 
prise. ‘What do you mean, Katrina? 


~ Don’t dare? Why should I not kiss you? 


Katrina—Katrina, speak to me!” 

She was half sobbing by now.. Her words 
rushed brokenly from her. ‘“ You have no 
right! I don’t want you to kiss me! Oh, 
you come to me out of the years and take 
me in your arms as if I’d been stowed away 
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somewhere, waiting for you! Do you think 
I’ve done nothing, these past years, but live 
in dreams of your” 

The words tumbled over each other. Ka- 
trina was scoring her own conscience. 

“* Katrina—you don’t care?” 

“TY don’t know— Oh, you’ve no right 
to ask me to answer right away!” 

“ Tf you loved me, you could answer right 
away!” 

“‘ Then I don’t, because I can’t! 
go!” 

Gordon-Channing’s face was flaming in 
the dark. His breath was coming in short, 
- uneven gasps. His arms tightened around 
the girl. Something about him frightened 
her. She grew faint. 

“ Katrina,” he whispered huskily, “YT 
can’t let you go now. Good God, I can’t! 
You don’t know how this gets a man—a 
man who has wanted you all these years! 
I can’t let you go now—I won’t give you up 
to that fellow Thorpe. Kiss me! Kiss 
me!” 

A low cry escaped the girl’s lips as she 
felt his hot breath beat a tattoo upon her 
closed eyes. His mouth touched hers, and 


Let me 


then—Katrina’s body lay limp in his arms. 


The sensation of her body relaxing against 
his inflamed the man as her resistance never 
could have. 

He picked her up in his arms and started 
for his room, Captain Buchanan’s old quar- 
ters. 

As he reached the corner of the house 
he ran into a figure approaching from the 
opposite direction. He felt a quick hand 
shoot out toward him and his burden. Then 
a voice cut through the dark. . 


“By God! I thought I heard her call 
out! Put her down! D’ ye hear? Put 
her down!” 


As Gordon-Channing made no move, the 
other stepped closer to him. 

“Give her to me!” he commanded 
hoarsely. 

“ Give her to your Why? 
have you to her?” 

“My right? The right of a clean man— 
a man who has lived at her side, alone, day 
and night—for weeks—and who has never 
so much as touched her, unless necessary!” 

There was a soft sigh from the woman’s 


What right 
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lips as her faintness began to wear off, but 
neither man noticed it. 
-“ Katrina is—to be my wife. This is her 
affair and mine, Thorpe! Now, what is 
your right?’’ He started forward with the 
girl, and Thorpe groped blindly out of the 


way. 


As Gordon-Channing reached the wind- 
shield at the door, Katrina’s senses returned 
to her. She felt the arms about her—felt 
the strength wrapping her around—and her 
vaice fell gently upon the night, saying: 
‘‘ Larry? Larry—my dear! My dear!” 

There was a quick cry from behind her— 
a quick movement. She felt two hands 
upon her hands where they lay. about 
Gardon-Channing’s neck. 

“ Katrina, I am here—Larry.” Then 
there came a sudden change in thé voice. 
“Now, put her down, Gordon-Channing} 
You can claim an unconscious woman, but 
not when her living lips call my name!” 
The last words came as a sob. 

The girl, as her feet touched the deck, 
staggered dizzily. She looked from one to 
the other of the vague silhouettes in bewil- 
derment. For an imstant she scarcely 
breathed. Then, as understanding flooded 
her dazed mind—as she realized that she 
had come to, thinking she was in Thorpe’s 
arms, and that she had called to him—she 
sobbed suddenly, and then buried her face 
in her arms against the door of the captain’s 


‘room. 


The two men stood silent for a moment 
longer, facing each other in the dark. Thea 
Thorpe spoke, and his voice was like a 
whip. 

“I wish to speak to Katrina alone.” 

The other man hesitated. He turned to- 
ward the woman. “ Katrina—” he began. 
But finding himself incapable of speech, he 
walked blindly away, leaving the two to- 
gether in the shelter of the windshield. 

For a moment Thorpe stood trying to see 
through the dark—trying to make out the 
outline of the figure crouching away from 
hime Then he stepped close to her. All the 
bravery of her that he had so admired was 
in eclipse. 

Katrina stood, a pitiful figure, hiding her 
face from his eyes. He whispered: her 
name; and she made no answer—no move- 
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ment. He stretched out his arms toward 
her. 

“‘ Katrina!’ he said wonderingly. “I 
never knew I loved you until | found you in 
kis arms! Katrina—it was as if he had 
stolen something of mine—mine/ Then I 
knew. Oh, my dear! You—I love you so!”’ 

And then she felt his arms around her— 
gentle arms, but arms that held in them a 
feeling of eternity. She yielded, raised her 
head until her face touched his. Her arms 
_ went slowly up, about his neck. 


Eight bells had just gone, next morning, 
when Katrina came out on deck. She was 
dressed in something soft and clingy and 
womanly, and her eyes were soft, too, as 
they found Thorpe’s watching for her. 

They met with a long gaze and a slight 
touching of hands. 

“‘ Katrina!” the man breathed. 
are a different woman this morning! 
radiant, radiant creature!” 

Her eyes met his bravely. 

' **Pm happier than I’ve ever been,” she 
answered simply. 

“ Happy?” Thorpe choked. 
happy I want to live forever!”’ 

They turned to the rail and leaned 
against it, looking toward the far horizon. 
So they stood until interrupted -by the man 
who acted as steward for them. He touched 
his cap and told them breakfast was wait- 
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ing. 

“‘ Has the mate eaten?” Thorpe asked. 

The man grinned broadly. ‘‘ The mate 
isn’t aboard, sir.” 

Katrina and Thorpe started. 

“What do you mean?” Thorpe ques- 
tioned. 

“ He signaled the Victim early this morn- 
ing, sir. You must have been sleeping hard 
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or you’d have heard him getting away in 
the small boat. Said he needed medical 
attention. He’s gone to the Victim, and 
the second mate is in charge here.” Apain 
the man grinned at Thorpe. 

“Excuse me for saying so, sir, but you 
sure got one awful wallop in your fists, to 
put the mate down and out. He’s a husky, 
himself. He looked—” At a motion from 
Thorpe, the man was silenced. But he 
grinned as at.a pleasant remembrance as he 
went inside. 

Katrina turned and looked into Thorpe’s 
eyes. 

“My dear,” he said lightly, answering 
her unspoken question, ‘“ he deserved it. 
He said something.” He paused, then 
laughed gently, gladly. ‘I have found out 
something very valuable to me!” he said as 
they started toward the dining-saloon. 

“What is that?” 

‘‘ That I’m no longer ‘ Physically unfit ’!” 
Thorpe replied, his eyes dancing. 

Katrina squeezed his arm and pressed 
her cheek against his coat-sleeve. As they 
reached the entrance, Thorpe stopped her 
and looked down into her eyes with mock 
sternness. 

‘““No more cities for me! We'll go to 
California, and can have elbow room. We 
can have a little place somewhere in the 
wilds—and raise sheep and things.” 

“*< Things ’!”? she questioned, softly. 

He caught her hands to his breast, his 
eyes misting over. 

‘‘ Katrina!” he whispered tenderly. 

She felt her tears rising, but she smiled 
through them. “ Life is wonderful!” she 
breathed fervently. ‘I want to teach an- 
other generation to love it!” 

And they went into breakfast as the look- 
out on the Victorine sang out: ‘“‘ Land-ho!”’ 
end.) 
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LOVE IS NOT BLIND 


. BY EMILY BRAMHALL 


[OVE is not blind, but, seeing, 
He smiles, he beckons, pleads. 

They are the blind who follow, 

_Unseeing, where Love leads. 


me ‘UNK! Bunk!” Fin Rafferty threw 

B the newspaper imto the river. 
“ Bunk!” . 

He referred to the stories of what the 


’ Government was going to do to the profi- 


teers. 

“ Hell,” declared Fin, “it’s all bunko. 
They ain’t never goin’ t’ ride them birds. 
All yuh gotta do is let ’em know you're 2 
corporation an’ they lay off yuh like yuh 
had th’ smallpox.” 

A smile showed, but only in his eyes.. 
Fin jumped to his féet. 

“ Tl bet it can be did!”” He reached for 
his coat. Two minutes later he was walk- 
ing briskly toward the car line that tapped 
the western waterfront portion of the city. 

Fin Rafferty, smuggler of anything that 
Uncle Sam said shouldn’t come into the 
country—who stood” flatfootedly for the 
importation of whatever the Government 
said was defendu—was thinking conjointly 
of trusts and several times he had been shot 
up since the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
came effective. 

That trust prosecution bunk had given 
Fin an idea. Something to further his pro- 
tection. Getting shot at wasn’t so bad, but 
the last time he had been locked up. That 
hurt. ‘ 

Fin hurried to the office of Larry 
McMann, attorney-at-law. Until Larry’s 
father had passed into the whenceless 
whither, the elder McMann had handled 
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Fin’s business. Often enough it had been 
a handful. 

“ Larry’s bright, amd you can trust him,™ 
the junior member’s father had assured 
Fin. He knew his days of active practice 
were nearing an end. “I’ve taught him a 
lot of the tricks of the old school, and he 
knows all the new ones on his own hook. 
If he should ever do anything that isn’t 
square, kilt him for the sake of his old 
dead father in heaven, which will be me. 
Else if I’m alive, I'll break his neck my 
self.” , 

Fin had listened, and promised to obey. 

The rum runner walked briskly into the 
be-panelled and be-rugged office with glass 
partitions to right and left. Officious office 
boys waited to inquire one’s. business. 

Fin always felt ott of place in the office. 
Luckily for them, the office boys, both of 
them, had their instructions. They never 
made any ado about showing Fin in. If 
McMann was busy, Fin waited. Hf he 
wasn’t occupied at the moment, the 
smuggler was shown in immediately. There 
was no delay to-day. 

Fin lost no time in getting down to 
cases. 

“ Larry, I wanta ’corporate,” 

It was with difficulty that the lawyer 
kept his smile confined to internal regions. 

“Yeah?” he inquired, wondering what 
it was all about. “And in what line of 
business?” 
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‘‘ Wha’ t’ell line o’ business d’y’spose? 
D’juh ever know o’ me doin’ anythin’ else’n 
what I’m doin’ now? I wanta ’corporate 
. to smuggle booze into the Prohibition 
States of America.. Tha’s wot line.” 

For a moment the lawyer didn’t speak. 
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He couldn’t have spoken. But he was 
thinking fast. 
_“ But why incorporate? Aren’t you 


getting along pretty well the way things 
are? Corporations are expensive proposi- 
tions, as a rule.” 

“* Yes’n’ s’mother guy'll pay th’ freight. 
Always does,” said Fin decisively. 

McMann knew that it was seldom that 
any of Fin Rafferty’s schemes had back-fire 
. to them that was liable to prove expensive. 
Generally, when the wise old smuggler had 
an idea, it was already financed with some- 
one else’s money. Generally the govern- 
ment’s. There might be something in this’ 
after all. 

“ Perhap’s you're right. Let’s hear more 
dope about your corporation.” 

He leaned back in his chair, interested. 
He had to be wide awake when trying to 
keep ahead, or even keep up with the 
shrewd brain the smuggler had concealed 
behind those half-closed eyes. 

“Well,” started Fin slowly, “ it’s like 
this: I’m doin’ th’ work, and drawin’ down 
th’ profits. Tha’s fair enough, 0’ course. 
But also I’m runnin’ th’ risks. Every time 
_ T hafta throw a cargo overboard, th’ loss 
comes outa my pocket—mine! Every time 
I get one o’ your bills, I hafta pay it wit’ 
my dough. Every time Sal needs fixin’, 
the money comes out o’ my pile—” 

Larry interrupted. 

‘“‘ Not every time,” he corrected. 

“Oh, I know I didn’t th’ time th’ 
revenuers shot ’er up th’ las’ time, but gen- 
erally speakin’, I pay. Ain’t that right? 
Sure it is. Now what I wus figurin’ on 
was somethin’ like this: 

“'Y’know th’ Big Five wot buys most 0’ 
th’ stuff I hustle across? Well, get ’em t’ 
stick in a few thou’ apiece an’ ’corporate. 
’"N’en when I gets nabbed, th’ corporation’d 
be b’hind me.” 

“ A long way behind, I’m afraid,” opined 
the attorney. 

“ Oh, hell’s fire! I ain’t lookin’ f’r none 
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o’ them t’ step up an’ take part o’ my 
sentence er nothin’ like that, Larry. It’s 
th’ cost I’m figurin’ on. ’Spenses are 
runnin’ higher an’ higher every day. 
Why—” and Fin’s eyes opened wide with 
indignation for just a second, and he 
pounded the table with a fist—“ why, it’s 
costin’ me $10 a day t’ keep a man in 
th’ revenue office so’s I can be sure they 
ain’t gettin’ ready to spring no fast stuff 
on me. ’Course, he’s a good man, an’ 
wort’ it.” 

Fin leaned back in his chair and sighed 
regretfully as he thought of the exorbitant 
cost of maintaining this spy who gave him 
almost positive protection. Protection of 
the kind that made carefully prepared plans 
of the chief revenue inspector worthless 
and a waste of time. 

‘“‘ An’ look where gas’s goin’ to!’ con- 
tinued Fin. “ They say forty cents ‘ll be 
th’ nex’ stoppin’ place. An’ Sal ain’t no 
toy boat. Eight cylinders, hundred horse- 
power. It takes sugar t’ keep ’er runnin’. 

** An’ th’ las’ time what d’jah soak me? 
Five hun’erd cold berries f’r gettin’ me 
outa hock an’ gettin’ Pete off with’ six 
mont’s. Tha’s a’ right,” and Fin sat up 
straight in his chair, ‘then leaned toward 
McMann; “ but wherein ’ell’s th’ profits?” 

McMann didn’t quite see daylight yet, 
but began to have a more or less clear con- | 
ception of the general proposition. In the 
meantime he stalled for time and asked a 
few more questions. 

“Well, suppose you incorporate. Have- 
n’t you got to split your profits with your 
partners—or, we might say, the other 
stockholders? The risk may be lessened 
from a financial viewpoint, but so will the 
profits. There are two sides to the idea, 
y know.” 

‘Time ‘ll take care o’ that,” decided 
Fin. “ Firs’ we gotta go an’ see them birds 
an’ get ’em int’rested an’ get their jack. 
They'll leave th’ res’ to us, an’ you’ll leave 
it t’ me.” . 

Fin went into details. 


Together Fin and McMann visited the 
members of the Big Five. 
. First there was Peters, who ran a water- 


front place that still was dressed as a saloon 


and was patronized by the freight-handlers 
and grain-shovelers. Then there was Stein- 
er, up on Main Street. ‘‘ Smokey Joe ” was 
an Italian who catered almost exclusively 
to his fellow countrymen. He was third 
on the list. Foster and Ryan kept cafés 
in the southern portion of the town. 

Fin knew that if he could persuade 
Peters that the proposition was good and 
get him to invest, the rest would be easy. 
But Peters wasn’t simple. It had to be a 
proposition with a foundation before he 
would even listen. Once in his place, Fin 
got right down to business. He explained 
the proposed corporation in a minimum of 
words. His most forceful argument came 
" last. 

“You fellahs ll get your* booze at cos’ 
plus one-sixth, which ‘lt be my end. An’ if 
we get more’n you fellahs can use, an’ sell 
it t? some other birds, it goes wit’ a good 
profit, umnerstand, an’ we splits the 
gravy.” 

It listened good to Peters. He knew Fm 
never double-crossed a friend; ‘that his 
word was as good as cash. There were a few 
fine points on which he asked enlighten- 
ment, and here McMann came in handy. 
He could juggle the law until it sounded 
fine. Even Fin admitted that. 

They secured Peters’s pledge to come into 
the closed corporation. With his sayso the 
rest was easy. He promised to invest five 
thousand dollars. And ali he really ex- 
pected was to get his booze at cost plus 
one-sixth, and_to rake off a profit on any 
sold outside the firm. Already he was 
dreaming daydreams of a stream of ferry- 
boats running from the Canadian side to 
the American shore, each laden deeply with 
contraband liquor. From the convincing~ 
ness of Fin—he knew Fin—and McMann’s 
Jegal phrases it wasn’t difficult to vision 
that. 

At the other places it took less time. 
Two chosen said it would take them several 
days to raise the five thousand dollars if 
cash. But at six o’clock, when Fin and 
McMann parted, they had secured in 
pledges twenty-five thousand dollars, each 
of which was as good as in the bank. 

‘ Now, Larry, beat it down t’ Albany t’- 
morrow an’ get them papers started right, 
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Don’t lose no time. Get ’em while th’ 
gettin’s good.” ; 

‘But what is going to be the name of 
the firm?’ asked the lawyer. 

Quick as a flash came the answer. 

“‘ J. Barleycorn, ’Corporated.” 

“ Holy smoke!” ejaculated McMann. 
“ But what th’ devil will the declared busi- 
ness of J. Barleycorn, Incorporated, be? 
You know ”—and he mopped his forehead, 
where the deg of surprise was standing im 
drops—“ you know it’s necessary to state 
what sort of business a firm intends to 
engage in.” 

‘‘ Importers,” returned Fin without a 
smile. ‘“ Tha’s goin’ t’ be our business, 
ain’t it? Whether we import somethin’ 
tha’s got duty on it, ’r whether we bring 
in somethin’ wit’out duty, tha’s our busi- 
ness, ain’t it?” 

McMann laughed and stuck out his 
hand. 

‘Fin, you get the decoration,” as he 
started for home for a late, cold dinner. 
And a call-down from Mrs, Larry. 


When McMann returned from the capital 
he had the papers of incorporation with 
him. They showed that several persons 
whom Fin had never heard of were incor- 
porated under the business name of “ J. 
Barleycorn, Inc.” The purpose of the firm 
was to deal in dry-goods and other imports. 
McMann had a sense of humor himself. 

The directors named were quite used to 
having. their names bandied about at the 
capital and other places by the lawyer. 
They included the two office boys, a couple 
of ,stenographers, and the janitor of the 
building. 

A meeting of the board of directors was 
immediately called. It didn’t matter that 
they were not present. In fact, they didm’t 
even know the meeting was scheduled. 

First off, Fin was elected president and 
treasurer. MeMann said he was elected. 
Then Fin, as the chief executive of the con- 
cern, retained McMann as legal adviser to 
the corporation. Then twenty-five thou- 
sand shares of stock, par one dollar, were 
transferred from the treasury to individual 
members of the Big Five. They received 
four thousand shares each. Fin took a like 
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amount. The remaining thousand shares 
were left in the treasury. 

This all took about five minutes. Then 
McMann started to read the chafter to Fin. 

“ Never min’ about th’ constitution an’ 
by-laws,” interrupted Fin when McMann 
started to read. ‘ 1’m th’ main-spring, ain’t 
I? Nobody else can sign no checks, can 
they? I’m th’ one what passes out the divi- 
dent-checks, ain’t I? N’other words, I’m 
th’ works. Right?” 

““That’s it exactly,” agreed McMann. 
‘“¢ Now all you have to do is get the money 
from the Big Five an’ we're all set.” — 

That afternoon Fin took the imposing- 
looking document to the Big Five. It had 
two or three seals and several signatures, 
and was filled with double-barreled words. 
It was enough to satisfy the investors. 
They saw their names on it. That was 
worth five thousand dollars. 

Fin’s assurance that everything was all 
set was sufficient; if the array of legal terms 
had not been— 

That night Fin slept with twenty-five 
thousand dollars in cash under his pillow. 
Next morning, supervised by Larry, he 
opened a checking account in the name of 
“‘ J. Barleycorn, Inc., per Michael Rafferty, 
President and Treasurer.”” The address he 


' gave the bank was his boat-house home on 


the tow-path. 

The cashier looked surprised. 

‘‘ It’s the business address we wish,” he 
suggested. 

“ Tha’s whatcha got,” declared. Fin, and 
walked out. 

For a week nothing happened. Fin soaked 
in the river before breakfast and in the 
sun after lunch. Only he called it dinner 
when he ate at all at midday. A hearty 
breakfast and prospects of a big feed at 
night, and Fin never worried about a meal 
at noon. More likely he was to eat a third 
meal at midnight or thereabouts, depending 
entirely on the revenue agents. 

At the expiration of a week, the other 
and silent members of the firm broke the 
silence. Peters sent for Fin. 

“Well, when do we get th’ firs’ load? 
It’s been ten days since I had any booze, 
an’ I’m pretty near out. Smokey Joe sent 
over this mornin’ and borryed two gallons. 

TA 
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We gotta get busy an’ rustle up a whole 
flock of it.” 

Fin nodded agreement. 

‘But we wanta range th’ business de- 
tails firs’ an’en I’ll get busy.” 

‘“ Whatcha mean, details?” queried 
Peters. Peters was always ready for an 
argument, and long habit of meeting quar- 
relsome customers brought him half-way 
round the end of the bar before he remem- 
bered whom he was dealing with. He 
stopped, and leaned over the mahogany. 

“‘ Bout the firm’s business.# # 

‘‘ Why, th’ ain’t nothin’ t’ that, is they?” 
asked Peters, evidently surprised. 

““ Jus’ a little. I’ve decided we oughta 
make it jus’ as much like reg’lar business 
as we can,” said Fin. “ Firs’ we'll pay f’r 
th’ liquor jus’ like we been doin’, an’ th’ 
dough 711 be deposited in th’ bank. Then 
we have a reg’lar meetin’ a’ stockholders 
an’. d’clare a div’dend, accordin’ to our 


-holdin’s. Tha’s th’ way it’s gotta be did.” 


Peters protested. 

‘But tha’s puttin’ money in th’ bank 
an’ tyin’ it up where it ain’t doin’ no one 
no good,” “was his argument. 

In the end Fin prevailed, having shown 
Peters that if he was going to be a regular, 
honest-to-goodness member of a corpora- 
tion, be had to do things in such a way 
that there wouldn’t be any holes in the 
proceedure. 

Fin brought over a cargo that night. It 
had been accumulating in a boat-house on 
the Canadian side until it simply had to be 
moved, to make room for more. It was two 
o’clock when he-had passed the whisky from 
boat to waiting truck and saw it started 
on its trip of distribution. He considered 
for a moment, wondering if he should bring 
another cargo, but decided against it. 

From the very start everything seemed to 
favor the new corporation. No disturbing 
word came from Fin’s agent in the revenue 
office, and load after load was brought over. 
Two trips were made several nights, and 
one rainy evening, when Fin started earlier 


_ than usual, he managed to squeeze in three 


loads. . 

The third was landed just as the first 
pink of the approaching dawn commenced 
to light the eastern world. Fin ran his boat 
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into the slip and went up-town for break- 
fast. It wouldn’t attract so much atten- 


tion if he went through the harbor and 


down the river to the boat-house at a later 
hour. 


During the first month, the firm’s check- 
ing account nearly doubled. ‘They were 
prospering indeed. Fin, acting on advice 
of McCann, called a meeting of the stock- 
holders in the directors’ room. This was a 
small but highly exclusive little room in 
the rear of Peters’s place, where only the 
proprietor and his particular intimates were 
allowed to foregather. 

McCann presided. He presented the fig- 
ures in clear, concise terms. They meant 
little to the members of the Big Five. They 
were plain as day to Fin, for hadn’t he and 
McMann prepared them? 

Nothing was said until he came down 
to the items which included repair work 
. and maintenance of the firm’s motorcraft, 
Slippery Sal’ This item was large, and 
Smokey Joe snorted a little. 

‘What th’ ’ell does that wagon burn?” 
he asked. ‘She mus’ run on ’skey.”’ - 

The others passed over this item. But 
when McMann read, without a blush, at- 
torney’s retainer, five hundred dollars, and 
. then another item, covering the cost of his 
two-day trip to Albany, which ran about as 
much, there was a chorus of protest. 

Fin sat quiet for a moment. Then his 
hand banged on the table. 

‘“‘ Shut your traps, the whole dam’ gang 
o’ yuh. Who t’ ’ell’s runnin’ this show? 
Wait’n hear th’ res’.”’ 

They waited. 

All in all, the report was a favorable one. 
Expenses hadn’t been so very heavy. Not 
half as heavy as Fin intended they should 
become. The various items were figured 
out, including the cost of the whisky from 
the exporter. 

When it had all been explained and the 
melon had been sliced—in six slices, the Big 
Five found that each had saved approxi- 
‘mately one thousand dollars on a stock of 
booze, while Fin had made that much for 
a month’s work. They were not, on the 
whole, dissatisfied. But Fin wasn’t entire- 
ly satisfied. He made a mental reservation 
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that next month the expenses would be 
heavier. Not padded, of course, but more 
liberal. 

After several rounds of the firm’s “ dry- 
goods,” which every one except McMann 
seemed to enjoy, the stockholders ad- 
journed. 


Nearly four months had passed, and the 
Big Five had realized handsomely on their 
original investment. Each had received 
slightly more than three thousand dollars 
back in rebates, leaving but about two thou- 
sand still invested. But the original 
twenty-five thousand remained on deposit 
in the bank. Then greed overcame caution. 

They tried to double-cross Fin. 

Just as well it would have been for them 
to tty to rob him at the end of a gun. Their 
chances of success would have been greater. 

Peters was the instigator of the move- 
ment to oust Fin from the combination. He 
called a secret meeting of the other stock- 
holders. 

When they had gathered in the back 
room of the saloon on the water-front, 
Peters looked cautiously outside and then 
closed the door to the inner shrine. 

“Say, fellers, Fin’s gettin’ away wit’ 
murder,” was the preamble to a speech that 
was going to cost him more than any other 
talk he had ever given in his life. 

““F’r four mont’s now he’s been shootin’ 
that stuff across an’ no one ain’t bothered 
him wunst. Not wunst,” he repeated, to 
bring home to his hearers the lack of risk 
there was attendant upon the enterprise. 

“ An’ all dis time we been kickin’ in wit’ 
all his expenses an’ about a thou’ each and 
every mont’. It’s too much jack. We can 
save more dough wit’ Fin outside the firm’n 
we can wit’ him in. Th’ idea was jake to 
b’gin wit’, but Fin’s gettin’ an idea that 
we can’t make no headway wit’out ‘im. 
He’s wrong.” 

The Big Five drew their heads together 
over the sticky, round table and went into 
secret and executive session. 

Fin was standing in the barroom, waiting 
for Peters to come back. When the smug- 
gler entered there had been no one in sight. 
He believed that Peters was down-cellar 
filling his hip flask, and would be up in a 
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few minutes. Fin always wore rubber-soled 
sneakers, and they made no sound when 
he walked in. Neither did they mar the 
decks of Sal, nor would he slip from dock 
or craft into the river when he was not 
in the mood for a swim. 

Five minutes passed, and still no sign of 
Peters. Fin began to get impatient. He 
had taken a couple of steps toward the 
back room when he heard a voice from 
behind that door, talking rapidly in an un- 
dertgne.: Peters and an intimate, thought 
Fin, and stepped away. He wouldn’t butt 
1 

The five minutes lengthened into ten, 
and the talking in the back room became 
general. It was then that Fin began to 
distinguish voices. All of the Big Five were 
there, and they were discussing Fin. 

That was enough. The smuggler knew 
that they could have but one object in 
view. To separate him from his share of 
the profits and the capital, too, in all prob- 
ability. He turned and walked out of phe 
place. 

From across the street he watched the 
door and when he saw the last of the visit- 
ing stockholders leave, he walked over and 
into the place. 

‘““’Lo, Peters.” ™ 

Peters looked up quickly. 
flushed. 

“Lo, Fin. “T’ ’ell ’re you doin’ round 
this time o’ day? S’posed you’d be combin’ 
Sal’s hair er manicurin’ ’er keel er some- 
thin’.” | 

“Oh, well, sorta have t’- get round an’ 
p’tect our interes’, don’t [?” 

Peters flashed him a look. Did he know 
anything of the conference? No, he 
couldn’t. 
If he had a grudge, he’d have it out of his 
system in less time than he accumulated it. 

After a few minutes’ talk about the 
weather, the prospects of a trip in the im- 
‘mediate future, the activities of the rev- 
enuers—in other localities—and the health 
of Mrs. Peters, the pair parted, apparently 
on the best of terms. 
to McMann’s office. | 

‘“‘ Say, Larry, them birds’re gettin’ ready 
to slip me th’ col’ deck. Gimme th’ ras- 
berry. They’re framin’ a col’ lay on me.” 


} 


His face 


And besides it wasn’t Fin’s way. 


Fin burned the trail - 
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McMann wanted details. Fin told him 
what he suspected, but could not repeat any 
of the conversation. He had heard nothing 
definite. Another star-chamber session. was 
called. This time Fin and Larry played the 
stellar rdles. 

An hour later they parted. Fin was 
smiling—as as much as he ever did—with 
his eyes. 

“It ll be a pipe, Fin. Don’t you worry. 
That charter is as flexible as my conscience, 


~and you got jus’ as much power as the 


president in war time,” were the attorney’s 
parting words. 

Fin lost no time. Three nights in rapid 
succession he brought capacity loads. A 
pause. Then three nights more. The Big . 
Five were getting stocked up. But the end 
of the month-was approaching, and they 
were getting ready to spring their mine 
under Fin. | 

It was at this point that Fin got into 
action. Papers were served on Fin by law- 
yers representing one Daniel J. Mitchell, 
making Fin defendant in a suit for fifty 
thousand dollars. 

The plaintiff declared that “‘ on the night 

of July 22, when in company with his wife, 
in a motor-boat known as the Meteor he 
was coming up the Niagara River when one 
Michael Rafferty, owner and pilot of a 
motor speed-boat known as the Slippery 
Sal, did collide with him, sinking the 
Meteor, throwing his wife and himself into 
the Niagara at risk of their. lives, and that 
as a result of the accident, his wife had been 
confined to bed since, and probably would 
be a confirmed invalid. 
_ For loss of craft, shock to his wife’s 
nerves and health and personal injuries, he 
asked the sum of fifty thousand dollars, as 
Sal had displayed no lights, in violation of 
the navigation laws of the river.” 

The lawyers representing him were class- 


.mates of McMann’s, and patronized the ~ 


same club. 

Without loss of time Fin, accompanied 
by McMann, visited Peters and laid the 
story before him. He didn’t appear to be - 
particularly interested. 

“Tough luck, Fin,” was about the ex- 
tent of his first outburst. The second was 
indicative of more interest. 
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‘** Yuh'll say it’s tough b’fore we git t’ru 
wit’ it,” agreed Fin. 

“Wee How th’ ’ell d’yuh get that 
way?” asked Peters. ~— 

“Course it’s we. It’s th’ firm. Tha’s 
we, ain’t it?” snapped Fin. 

“Firm nothin’,’” and the irate saloon- 
keeper fairly boiled. “ Jus’ ’cause youse 
go out joy-hoppin’ wit’out no lights, yuh 
t’ink th’ firm’s goin’ to pay f’r th’ damage 
yuh does? I'll say we ain’t.” 

“¢ Call it joy-ridin’ if yuh feels tha’ way,” 
said Fin coolly, “‘ but yuh see, I was on th’ 
way after a load o’ booze. If that ain’t 
firm’s biz, I dunno what is.” 

Peters forced a laugh.: It didn’t ring true, 
and there was no mirth anywhere about him 
that was apparent to the eye. 

“Dat’s good stuff. Tell it tuh th’ rev- 
enuers. Yuh’ll have t’ prove that ’n court.” 

It was McMann’s turn to play a couple 
of trump cards. 

“Perhaps you want to have the firm’s 
dirty clothes aired in court? Perhaps you 
think you’d get away with it if they brought 
all the accounts of the firm into court, and 
showed how every penny was spent and 
how all the profit was made. Do you think 
you could beat that?”’ 

He fairly glared at the saloonkeeper. 

Peters had an answer ready. 

“ D’yuh tink dat Fin’s goin’ to slip his 
own neck in th’ brig? An’ dat’s jus’ w’at 
he’d be doin’.” | 

McMann smiled in a superior sort of 
fashion. 

“Not by a long shot. Mr. Rafferty is 
simply an employee of your firm, and as 
such you are responsible for his actions.” 

Fin almost jumped when he heard Mc- 
Mann refer to him as “ Mr. Rafferty.” He 


. couldn’t remember the last time any grown 


man had called him “‘ Mr.” This did begin 
to look serious. 

McMann continued: | 

“It’s just the same as though you hired 
him to do piece-work for you. He accom- 
plished so much, and was given a percen- 
tage on his accomplishments to spur him 
to greater efforts. Morally, Mr. Rafferty 
may be a violator of the law, and technical- 
ly probably is, but if he were to go before 
the court and tell his story in a straight- 
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forward manner, he might get six months.’ 
Probably less. 

“While you, you master minds who 
financed the whole scheme; who led this 
poor, honest boatman astray by your offer 
of sudden wealth—you will pay the ex- 
treme penalty of the law.” 

McMann had assumed his most ferocious 
court-room air. It was too much for Peters. - 

‘Hol’ on, jus’ one minute. Wait ‘ll I 
get th’ res’ o’ th’ gang on th’ phone. They 
gotto have a say, ain’t they?” 

Peters went into the back room, where 
they could hear him calling number after 
number until he had communicated with the 
remaining four. He sent the call as urgent, 
and all promised to get there as quickly as 
possible. Most of them imagined the mo- 
ment had come to trim Fin, and like buz- 
zards, hurried to the stene of slaughter. 

“ They'll be ri’ here,”” announced Peters 
when he had finished phoning. He sank 
weakly into a chair. For once in his life 
he was speechless. 

The summons extraordinary brought the 
quartet to the docks almost on the run. 
Within a half-hour all were there. Peters 
had refused absolutely to talk until the last 
arrived. Accompanied by McMann and 


Fin, they adjoined to the room in the rear. 


Peters told what had happened. His story 
was even more graphic than Fin would 
have made it. Although it lacked the 
pathos which would have been featured by 
Fin’s lawyer. - 

At the conclusion Peters leaned forward, 
addressing the other members of the Big 
Five. 

““ Now, what in ’ell we goin’ to do? 

Smokey Joe snorted with disgust, indig- 
nation—call it what you like. 

“T tol’ yuh we’d be sorry if we tried to 
gyp Fin. I been against—” 

“Shut your trap, Smokey!” exclaimed 
Peters. 

Fin and McMann exchanged quick 
glances. The ‘“ frame-up” hadn’t been 
unanimous! 

Then followed a long discussion as to 
ways and means, probable results, possible 
loop-holes, and ultimate costs. But accord- 
ing to the lawyer, there wasn’t a chance 
of escaping payment. Of course it wouldn’t 
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be fifty thousand dollars, he argued, but 
something. 

“* A’ri’,” agreed Peters, spokesman as al- 
ways for the rest, “square it some way. 
If we gotta pay ’em we might jus’s well 
get it over wit’. How much dough we 
got in th’ bank?” This to McMann. 

The firm’s attorney consulted a small 
book. - 

‘‘ Altogether we now have on deposit 
$39,741.66, including the paid-in capital.” 

““ Well,” Peters smiled complacently, 
‘* tha’s ‘nuff so’s we can ’ford to pay ‘im 
somethin’. Go "head, Fin. Yuh know ’im. 
’Course, get ’im to sign’s cheap’s can.” 

“TI gotcha.” None knew how well Fin 
did have them. 

From Peters’s place smuggler and cor- 
poration’s lawyer went out into the section 
of the city where Fin lived. Only they 
didn’t go down on the water-front. In- 
stead they went to a little story-and-a-half 
frame cottage on one of the side streets. 

It was*supper time in this part of the 
city, and the aroma of corned beef and 
cabbage, onions, and similarly appetizing 
eats filled the air in the quiet street. All 
the kiddies had been called or hauled in 


for supper, and the block looked abandoned. © 


The visitors turned in through one of the 
many gates, and rang the bell. The houde 
‘presented a well-kept but net horribly pros- 
perous appearance. The visit lasted about 
an hour. 

There couldn’t have been much dicker- 
ing over a settlement, because most of the 
time was spent in consuming large quanti- 
ties of sauerkraut and weiners. ‘That, and 
laughing merrily. Even Mrs. Mitchell, a 
pale and rather weakly looking woman, 
* joined in the merriment. There were pink 
spots on her cheeks. | 

Whether they were due to excitement, or 
the liquor consumed by her husband and 

e two visitors, or whether they were ar- 
tificial, could not be told. At least not by 
mere man. 

There was much hand-shaking and nu- 
merous thanks exchanged when the supper. 
guests débarted. Then defender of right 
and betrayer of laws parted company. All 
during the walk down to his boat-house Fin 
wore a smile—in his eyes. 
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Next noon Fin and Larry presented 
themselves at Peters’s place. McMann 
wore a jovial smile. | 

“Well, Peters, it’s all settled. Quick 
work, eh?” 

“ll say se,” agreed Peters. “ Dat’s 
good. Have a drink?” and he reached for 
his hip. A stranger might have been fright- 
ened at the professional skill and lightning 
quickness with which he produced the Bot- 
tle. Then a thought struck him. 

“How much yuh hafta grease ’im?” 

McMann produced a legal-looking docu- 
ment with notary stamp and seal on it. He 
read the figures from it. 

“ Exactly $39,741.66. The fact that he 
withdraws the suit throws the costs on to 
him, so there will be no additional ex- 
pense.” 

Fin’s hand hung loosely and convenient 
to his coat-pocket. But there was no need 
for such precautions. 

The leading spirit of the Big Five was 
struck dumb. His jaw hung. His eyes 
bulged and took on a glassy look. - The 
flask slipped, unnoticed, from his hands, 
and struck the floor. It didn’t break, Fin 
noticed. 

Then the explosion came. It opened at 
a shriek, ard it was moments before a word 
could be understood. Of profanity there 
was plenty. But no names of persons at- 
tached. Even at a moment like this, Peters 


"was more than a little afraid of the gray- 


eyed smuggler who never smiled—with his 
lips. 

“Cool down,” advised Fin. “ Youse 11 
be havin’ a fit in lessen no time. ’Tain’t 
goin’ t’ getcha none o’ them beans back. 
They’re—” 

“TY Vell they are!” T’ ell they are! I'll 
see yuh bot’ in jail b’fore yuh can get away 
wit’ dat raw stuff. T’ink I was borned las’ 
night ’r th’ night b’fore? Playin’ us f’r 
th’ saps, eh? I'l see th’ both o’ yuh where 
they ain’t nothin’ wet, booze ’r water. Get 
t’ ’ell outa here.” 

They left. Neither dared to look at the 
other for a block. Then McMann caught 
the smile in Fin’s eye, and broke into a real 
Jaugh. . 

‘It’s a pipe, eh, Fin?” 

Rafferty’s answer was a nod. 
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Their next stop was at the bank where 
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and in larger quantities, if possible. With 


Fin kept a personal checking account. The --their own organization they wouldn’t even 


smuggler made a deposit of thirty thousand 


dollars in the name of Michael Rafferty. 


Gone were the titles. Gone was the “ Inc.” 
Nothing remained but ‘‘ Michael. Rafferty ” 
—and the cash. 

Lawyer McMann received twenty-five 
hundred dollars. That had been the agree- 
ment. He didn’t expect to receive any 
more retainers from the corporation. Fin 
didn’t expect he would. The smuggler also 
made him a present of the check-book that 
had served “ J. Barleycorn, Inc.”” The last 
stub showed that a check for $39,741.66 
had been drawn. 

“We might ’a’ left ’em th’ sixty-six 
cents,” said Fin seriously. 

McMann laughed. 

When Fin left the lawyer he went down 
to the Italian quarter. Smokey Joe was 
out. His bartender gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of his departure. 

‘Th’ tel’phone, she ring. Joe, he’s a 
mak’ answer, Talk lika hell for one minoot.- 
Then he taka his hata one han’, his cota’ 
on udder han’ and he’s a go out lak hell. 
He’s a no say what time he’s a come back.” 

The late president and treasurer waited. 

The afternoon had waned before Smokey 
came in. He spotted the smuggler at once 
—aad said nothing. Just smiled. 

Fin spoke first. 


“Lo, Joe.” . 


“Hilo, Fin. Well, you sure tied ’em 
up. Us up, I guess ’d soun’ better. Peters’s 
plumb off ’is bean. Saw his lawyer, an’ he 
says yuh got ’im dead tuh rights. Say yuh 
had all th’ ‘thority in th’ worl’ t’ make a 
dicker wit’ Mitchell f’r any part o’ th’ roll. 

“‘ Butcha know, they was framin’ t’ dink 
yuh outa th’ works,” continued Joe, sitting 
down across the table from Fin. “I wasn’t 
favorin’ th’ idea, butcha know they’d freeze 
me outa th’ gang, an’ ’en where’d my booze 
come from? So I had ta come in. Here’s 
the way they was plannin’ on pullin’ on 
yuh. ”? 

Joe outlined the deal. It was simple. 
Simply as majority stockholders, they were 
to vote Fin out of the presidency and treas- 
urership, and take charge. Get some less 
professional smuggler to hustle the liquor, 


have to pay Fin a profit. Let him sell what 
he could to some one else. They were 
through. Less expense, more profit was the 
way they figured it. 
- The smuggler listened in silence. He 
didn’t speak as he drew a packet of bilb 
from his coat and counted off several which 
he handed to Joe. | 

“Joe, I’m bankin’ yuh did wanta play 
square wit’ me. I never double-crossed no 
guy what even made a try at doin’ me a 


“good turn. Here’s th’ five thou’ yuh put 


in in th’ firs’ place, an’ one thou’ more re- 
bate on th’ booze yuh bought this mont’.” 

The Italian’s eyes seemed frozen on the 
money. He couldn’t grasp the fact that 
he, the least considered member of the Big 
Five, should be the one, the only one, who 
didn’t lose. 

He gripped Fin’s hand. If his life* had 
depended on a word at the moment, it 
wouldn’t have been more thar a gurgle. 
Fin was embarrassed. Thanks always 
made him feel as though business was call- 
ing somewhere else. He got to his feet and 
walked to the swinging-doors. 

“W’en yuh want any more booze, lemme 
know,” -was his parting shot as he ‘hurried 
up the street. Gee, Joe had looked as if 
he was going to cry. Hell, but some guys 
took a piece of good luck harder than they 
did bad. 


Mitchell and his wife sat up late that 
night. They were talking of many things. 
A coat of paint for the house. A new silk 
dress for Mrs. Mitchell, a new suit for 
Dan. There were tears in the “old wo- 
man’s’ eyes when she took hold of her 
*spouse’s hand in both of hers. 

’“ Jus’ think, Danny! Two thousand 
dollars for doin’ nuthin’ but signin’ your 
name an’ me signin’ my name on a piece 
o’ paper. An’ promisin’ Fin to keep our 
mouths shut. Ain’t he th’ grandes’ man?” 

“Well, if Fin says keep your trap closed, 
w’y in ’ell dontcha close it an’ go t’ bed?” 


‘queried her better half, as he rose, yawned, 


stretched, blew out the light, and started 
for their little bedroom in the rear of the 
house. 


by Isabel Ostrander 


ef “ Ashes to Ashes,” “ Tweanty-6ix Ones,” + Sespense,” ete. 


\PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


X-ROUNDSMAN “TIMOTHY McCARTY followed a suspictous-looking figure along the 
avenue. When the man entered the Creveling house, McCarty hid in the areaway. A moment 
later the second-story man leaped from a window and the cx-officer collared him. Clancy, 

the ofiicer on the beat, answered his call for assistance, but the young burglar insisted he was 
not responsible for what they would find mstde. 

On the brary floor they found a gentleman in evemmng clothes shot through the heart. An 
army .44 lay close to his hand. Off the library was a breakfast-room with the remains of a late 
. supper. From the rug McCarty picked up a bit of breken amber, part of a cigarette-holder. 
Clancy notified borough headquarters, and McCarty sent for his friend, Inspector Druet. 

The house was empty of servants, but on the third floor two of the servants’ rooms were 
littered with clothes. While the ex-roundsman and the inspector were looking over this floor 
of the house, McCarty thought he first heard, then saw a fleeting form as he looked over the 
stairs to the floor below. 

Then the bell rang and McCarty admitted a dapper gentleman, who explained he had arrived 
in answer to an urgent telephone message, which insisted that he come at once. He stated he 
was George Alexander, Mrs. Creveling’s uncle, and her husband’s business partner. The inspector’s 
examination of Alexander failed to reveal any leads. The dead man’s partner was as guarded 
in his answers as Frank Hill, Creveling’s valet, who next arrived on the scene. The valet testified 
he had taken a bag of clean linen to his master at the club on the previous night at eleven o'clock, 
after arranging for the supper at the house. Rollins, the batler, and his wife, the cook, had been 
given a holiday, and the other servants had been dismissed when Mrs. Creveling set out on her 
round of visits. 

McCarty in the meantime unearthed another lead; under the table-cover m the library he 
found a playing card, the nme of diamonds, blood-stained and torn. 

The ex-roundsman was pressing the valet to explain his whereabout from eleven o'clock of 
the night before until his arrival on the scene, when Mrs. Creveling arrived and demanded: “ What 
has happened to my husband?” 

No sooner was Mrs. Creveling informed of the death of her busband than she exclaimed “ who 
killed him?” The inspector found she had been summoned home by d telephone call which she 
supposed came from her cook. The call had come before five o’clock, a full three-quarters of an 
hour earlicr than the wire sent by the police. 

Meanwhile, McCarty, whose eyes never left Hill, saw a furtive glance pass between him dnd 
Alexander. McCarty followed Hill from the room and they bumped into the arriving butler 
and his wife. He was convincell there was also an understanding between Hill and Rollins, the - 
butler. From the latter he learned Creveling and Waverly had had words about a fortnight ago 
and Mrs. Creveling had stated Mr. Waverly was not at Broadmead the night of the murder. 

Then Wade Terhune, the noted criminologist whom Mrs. Creveling insisted on calling, arrived. 
McCarty greeted him and then went out to keep an appointment with Waverly, who had phoned 
to the Creveling house to offer his assistance after hearing of the accident, from his wife. McCarty 
forced Waverly to admit he had frequently quarreled with Creveling because of the latter’s wild 
ways. However, he established an alibi for himself which Sam Venner, a shady character confirmed. 
. McCarty was anxious to make his report to his thief and disclose the evidence of some one 
having opened the desk with the spring lock, between the time he had first examined the desk 
with his chief and the time he returned shortly after, for a second and more private inspection. 
Gloves had been used and the lock oiled. ; 

But as he was about to enter his apartment he encountered his young reporter friend, Jimmie 
Ballard, who asked for McCarty’s version of the case. In return he gave Mac some valuable infor- 
- mation as to the Creveling set and explained the léadcr of the set was Nicholas Cutter. 


This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for Jaly 24. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 


cCARTY completed his cleaning 
M up process in rather an elaborate 

“manner after the departure of Jim- 
mie Ballard. Arraying himself in a new 
suit which had hung in his closet for more 
than two months awaiting an auspicious 
occasion for its display, he spent valuable 
and anxious moments over the selection of 
a necktie. That important decision made, 
he next debated with himself over the rival 
merits of a silk with a rakish fedora hat, 
but finally compromised on his habitual 
derby. 

Tenderly polishing the gold-headed cane 
that the Amalgamated Brewers’ Associa- 
tion had presented to his late uncle, he 
caught up a pair of shiny black kid 
gloves in which he had officiated as pall- 
bearer for that defunct gentleman, and sat- 
isfied that his sartorial equipment left 
nothing to be desired, he left his rooms and 
started across the park. 

For the moment the investigation into 
Eugene Creveling’s death and its attendant 
mystery had faded from his mind. Instead 
it had reached back through the busy, 
hustling years to the long ago when a raw- 
boned, ragged young man and a curly- 
. headed, ten-year-old scion of “ the gentry ” 
fished the streams of a far-off green coun- 
try in the camaraderie which all anglers 
know, and a fat, rosy, dimpled princess of 
five came toddling down the lush hillside 
from a delapidated castle to listen to stories 
of the little people in- the gathering twi- 
light. 

Yet, when he had traversed the park and 
turned down the broad avenue, sentimental 
reminiscence had been superseded by a re- 
version to the stern realities of the present. 
Old, heart-warming memories were all right 
in their place, but a crime had been com- 
mitted, and Special Deputy McCarty was 
out for evidence which might lead to its 
perpetrator. 

A block or two north of the Creveling 
house he stopped before one, which al- 
though smaller by half than the palatial 
home in which Creveling had met his 
death, was built upon the same general 
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architectural lines. An electric brougham 
stood at the curb, and as McCarty de- 
scended the steps to the entrance and 
reached out his hand to touch the bell, the 


door was opened from within by a lanky - 
. footman and a trim little figure appeared 


on the threshold. 

With raven-black hair coiled beneath a 
smart little blue turban, and eyes that were 
a still deeper blue set in the clear, alabas- 
ter oval of her face, the young woman 
paused and regarded him with grave in- 
quiry. The little princess grown up! 

McCarty flushed and swept off his hat, 
ignoring the fact that the footman still held 
the door open, staring with all his eyes. 

_" Mrs. O’Rourke?”’ 

“Yes. What is it, please?” Her voice 
was low and clear, without a trace of im- 
patience; but her gaze traveled past him 
to the waiting car. 

“ Could you spare me a few minutes on 
a matter of great importance, ma’am? I've 
come from police headquarters—”’ 

“‘ Police—?” A little frown had gath- 
ered between her narrow, straight brows. 
“Oh, I presume it is in connection with 
the sudden death of our friend, Mr. Crev- 
eling?”’ 

McCarty bowed again. 

“You have heard from Mrs: Crevel- 


‘ing?”’ 


“Yes. Her maid was sent to me with a 
message not an hour ago. But come in; I 
can spare you a few minutes, of course, 
but I am afraid that I will be of little as- 
sistance to you. You are a detective?” 

She added the question as she turned 
and led him past the round-eyed footman 
into a cool, dim drawing-room, motioning 
for him to take a seat. 

McCarty regarded the fragile chair with 
some misgiving and settled his bulk gin- 
gerly upon it before he replied: 

‘‘ Retired, ma’am, and it’s only fair to 
tell you that I’m not here officially, so to 
speak. I’m an old friend of the inspector 
in charge of the case, and he often calls on 
me to help him out by gathering general 
information for him when he’s too busy to 
go after the side issues himself.” McCarty 
beamed disingenuously upon her. 
sorry to be bothering you, but the inspec- 


« I’m . 
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tor wants me to see as many of the Crevel- 
ings’ close friends as I can locate, and find 
out if they: have any idea why he would 
take his own life.” 

Mrs. O’Rourke drew a deep breath and 
her starry eyes widened. 

‘““T thought — that is, Mrs. Creveling’s 
message was to the effect: that he had been 
shot!” Her tones vibrated through the 
stillness of the room. ‘I did not know 


that it was suicide. We—my husband and’ 


I—fancied that it was an accident of some 
kind. It did not occur to us—” 

Her voice trailed off into silence, and a 
faint wild-rose color appeared in the 
creamy whitenéss of her delicate face. 

““The medical examiner says that Mr. 
Creveling killed himself, but as a matter 
of form the inspector has to look into every 
possibility, ma’am, especially as up to now 
they’ve found no motive for suicide, and 
Mrs. Creveling won’t believe he did it him- 
self,” McCarty explained. “ Might I ask 
you what message she sent you?” 

“It did not come directly from her, but 
from a mutual friend of ours who has come 
to town to stay with her during her 
trouble.” Mrs. O’Rourke hesitated. ‘ To 
a man it may sound horribly frivolous at 
such a time, but a woman would under- 
stand that the conventions must be ob- 
served. This friend merely stated the fact 
of Mr. Creveling’s sudden death and re- 
quested that I arrange about mourning for 
Mrs. Creveling. I was starting for the 
modiste’s when you came.” © 

“Who is this mutual friend?’”’ McCarty 
added as a quick thought flashed across his 
mind: “ Mrs. Douglas Waverly?” 

The lady nodded. 

‘““My husband has gone to the house 
now to offer his services, and I would have 
accompanied him, of course, but Mrs. 
Waverly said that Mrs. Creveling was ut- 
terly prostrated and could not see me until 
later. It—it must be terrible for her!”’ 

McCarty regarded the exquisite, flower- 
like face opposite in contemplative silence 
for a moment. There had been a sugges- 
tion of horror in her hushed tones when she 
spoke of the tragedy, but only in that 
quick, almost involuntary exclamation had 
real feeling made itself manifest, and her 
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softly curving lips trembled for the first 
time. It was evident that her sympathy 
went out in generous abundance to the be- 
reaved wife, but what of her attitude to- 


ward the dead man whom she had called 


their friend? Beyond a well-bred air of 
almost perfunctory regret he could discern 
no trace of any emotion other than a sort . 
of shocked repugnance at the manner of 
his taking off. 

‘““Mr. Creveling was an intimate friend 
of yours, ma’am?” McCarty asked. 

‘““Of my husband’s,” she replied quickly. 
“Of course, we were all in the same set, 
and met constantly at social affairs, but I 
naturally saw more of his wife. Mr. Crev- 
eling was essentially a—a man’s man; I 
mean that. his men friends would know 
more of his personal affairs than any of 
the women in his wife’s immediate circle.” 

McCarty eyed her warily. Was it pos- 
sible that there was a significance in her 
words other than that she had intended to 
convey? She had spoken of the women 
like herself, those in his wife’s circle; but 
what of other women? Could it be that 
unsavory rumors concerning the man now 
dead had reached even her ears? 

Under his steady scrutiny she began to 
fumble with her glove, and he noticed that 
her hands were little larger than those of a 
child. How tiny she was, and dainty, and 
Lord, how pretty! — Irrelevantly his 
thoughts flashed back to the long ago. 


- There was no trace of the childish treble 


in her low, softly vibrating tones, no sug- 
gestion of the rosy, towsle-headed baby in 


‘this well-poised woman with the colorless, 


brunette beauty of Ireland’s highest type, 
and yet somehow he saw again in her the 
little companion of far-off days. 

Her voice breaking the silence brought 
him back sharply to the problem of the 
moment. 

‘* My husband will return at any min- 
ute, and if you wait for him I am sure he 
will give you any information in his power, 
but I am afraid he will be able to help you 
as little as I can. It seems almost incred- 
ible that this should have come to pass. 
Mr. Creveling had every thing to live for; 
a charming wife, money, friends, all that 
the world holds precious. It is very sad.” 
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She made a slight gesture as if about to 
rise and terminate the interview, but Mc- 
Carty stayed her. 

“It’s more than that, ma’am. I was 
with the inspector when he talked with 
Mrs. Creveling, and, as I said, she won’t 
have it that he killed himself, not even by 
accident. If a motive can’t be proved for 
suicide it’s apt to make a lot of trouble for 
the department and bring notoriety on all 
their friends.” 

“You don’t mean that Mrs. Creveling 
fancies some one actually killed her hus- 
band!” cried Mrs. O’Rourke in shocked 
amazement. ‘“ She must be hysterical, the 
blow has come so suddenly—”’ 

McCarty shook his head. 


“Tye seen many a hysterical woman 


when I was connected with the force, 
ma’am, and she was far from it. I’d say 
Mrs. Creveling was the most level-headecl 
one in the whole business, and she took 
the news without the flicker of an eyelash. 
From the minute she heard he had been 
shot she set her mind on finding his pos- 
sible murderer, and she was so determined 
about it that she’s called in the biggest 
man in his line in the country, the crim- 
inalist, Wade Terhune.” 

“Terhune! I’ve heard of him, of 
course,” Mrs. O’Rourke observed. After 
a pause she added: ‘“ No one can blame 
her for wanting to be sure, to know beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that her husband was 
responsible for his own death when it oc- 
curred in such a dreadful, mysterious way; 
but if the medical examiner, as you say, 
has proved that it was a case of suicide, 
she is only harrowing herself needlessly. 
Why should she think that any one would 
want to take Mr. Creveling’s life?” 

“ For the same reason that you say the 
idea of his killing himself is almost incred- 
ible, as far as I can make out, ma’am; that 
he had no cause,’ McCarty responded. 
“‘ My experience before I retired, though, 
taught me that there’s many a trouble in a 
man’s life that no one knows anything 
about, However, since this is a case of 
suicide, the sooner the inspector estab- 


lishes a motive for it the quicker the. 


thought of its being anything else will die 
out of Mrs. Creveling’s mind, and the more 
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ready she'll be to drop an investigation 
that’s bound to bring annoyance to a lot 
of innocent people. Your name and Mr. 
O’Rourke’s being mentioned as among 
their best friends, the inspector sent me to 
ask you in gonfidence if Mr. Creveling had 
seemed to be troubled about anything late- 
ly, and if he’d maybe dropped a hint as to 
what might have been on his mind.” 
“No, I couldn’t say that Mr. Creveling 
betrayed any sign that would lead one to 
think he was worried, much less that he 
contemplated suicide,” Mrs. O’Rourke said 
slowly. ‘If anything, he has seemed to 
be in more than his usual spirits, but I 
have seen little of him during the latter 
part of the season. Mrs. Creveling has 
been away, you know. My husband ran 
inte him frequently about town, I believe: 


_he would be better able to answer your 


question. Oh, here he is now!” . 

The front door closed with a mufiled jar 
and strong but springy footsteps crossed 
the hall. The next instant the curtains at 
the entrance to the drawing-room were 
thrust aside and a tall young man stood 
looking in upon them. 

McCarty caught his breath. If the 
chubby little Lady Peggy had changed al- 
most beyond recognition, John Cavanaugh 
O’Rourke had not. The same clean-cut, 
freckled, sensitive face, the same thatch of 
brick-red hair still irrepressibly curly, the 
same clear gray eyes with the boyish 
twinkle barely subdued in them! Mc- 
Carty could with difficulty restrain the ex- 
clamation which leaped to his lips. 


CHAPTER: XIV. 


FROM THE LONG AGO. 


“ OME in, John.” Mrs. O’Rourke 
rose from her chair. “ This man 
has been sent here by some official 


of the police department to make inquiries 


about Eugene, to learn if we know of any 
reason why he killed himself. I told him 
that you would be able to answer his ques- 
tions better than I—” 

“There’s no answer!” Mr. O’Rourke 
came forward frankly. ‘‘ There doesn’t 
seem to be a reason in the world why ‘the 
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old boy should have done himself in. But 
why have you come to us?” 

His tone was friendly and McCarty 
smiled broadly in response. 

“Well, sir, your name was given to the 
inspector together with the Waverlys and 
Fords and several more as being among 
Mr. Creveling’s closest friends and those 
most likely to know if he was in any 
trouble. I’m not properly connected with 
the force, though I was. once, and the in- 
spector calls me in now and then to help 
him out with details he hasn’t time for. 
I’ve already seen Mr. Waverly, but I 
thought I’d come to you before any one 
else. If you’ve seen Mrs. Creveling you'll 
know what attitude she’s taken in the mat- 
ter, and if in spite of the medical examin- 
er’s report she insists it couldn’t have been 
suicide—” 

“JT know.” Mr. O’Rourke nodded with 
a quick jerk of the head, and added: 
“Look here, haven’t I seen you before? 
Your face is familiar, somehow, and your 
voice, but I can’t place you.” 

“You have, sir, and my lady, too; but 
tis long years gone. That’s why I came 
to you first. All Mr. Creveling’s friends 
are likely to be dragged in if Mrs. Crevel- 
ing persists in disregarding the medical re- 
port, and I wanted to save ‘ the’ O’Rourke 
from what annoyance I could.” 

“© The’ O’Rourke!”” The young man’s 
voice was suddenly husky. ‘ No one in 
‘America has ever called me that!” 

“You were not the O’Rourke when I 
left the old country, sir,’ McCarty re- 
sponded quietly. ‘ Your father was alive 
BMhen, God rest his soul. You were just a 
bit of a lad with a thatch of hair like a 
shanty afire, who hunted and fished with 
me many’s the time, and Lady Peggy, sav- 
ing her presence, was all petticoats and 
curls, and forever tumbling down—” 

“Oh, and you didn’t tell me!’’? A warm, 
soft light glowed in Mrs. O’Rourke’s eyes, 
and she held her tiny gloved hand out im- 
pulsively. ‘‘ Who are you? I ought to 
remember-—?”’ | 

“My name’s McCarty, ma’am, though 
twill mean nothing to you, you were that 
young—”’ 

“But it means something to me!” 


~~ 
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O’Rourke clapped him heartily on the 
shoulder. ‘ Timothy McCarty, by all the 
powers! Timmie McCarty, who knew all 
the deepest pools and the thickest coverts, 
and where the Little People danced at the 
turn of the moon! You came to New York 
to seek your fortune—”’ 

‘‘ And landed in the police force.” Mc- 
Carty’s face grew suddenly grave. “I’m 
retired now, and a landed proprietor with 
tenants of my own; but now and again 
when my old chief calls on me I take a 
hand in the game once more in an un- 


official way, of course. I happened along 


the avenue last night when the policeman 
on the beat discovered the body of Mr. 


_Creveling—’tis too long a story to go into 
now, but ’twill be all out in the afternoon 


papers—and when the inspector got there 
he kept me on. If the motive for suicide 
can be established—well and good. Mr. - 
Terhune can potter around with his micro- 
scope and his little scientific machines as 
long as it pleases him and Mrs. Creveling 
will authorize kim; but the matter will be 
dropped from the records of the depart- 
ment. If, however, no reason for Mr. 
Creveling’s killing himself can be found, 
and no actual proof that he did do it be- 
yond the opinion of the medical examiner, 
then the inspector’ll have to have every- 
body that knew him up on the carpet. 
That means notoriety for all his friends, - 
and I thought if you could give me pri- 
vately a tip on why he maybe put himself 
out of the way I could see that you and 
my lady would both be left out of it.” 

McCarty paused expectantly, and Mrs. 
O’Rourke’s eyes traveled from him to her 
husband; but the young man shook his 
head, and with his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets, turned and began to pace the 
floor. 

‘““'That’s the deuce of it!” he muttered. 
“‘ Creveling was my friend, and I am as 
anxious as any one could be to see the mys- 
tery of his death cleared up; but I cannot 
for the life of me conceive any reason why 
he should have killed himself. It couldn’t 
have been any financial trouble for he’s—” — 

“Well?” asked McCarty, for the other 
had caught himself up abruptly and stood 
staring down at the hearth rug. 
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“ ¥—J understood that he was fixed for 
life; that his father, knowing his reckless- 
ness where money was concerned, had tied 
up a portion of his inheritance in a trust 
fund of some sort so that he could not dig 
into the entire principal, but I may be 
wrong. Alexander — George Alexander, 
his partner, is in a better positicn to inform 
you on that score than I am. Now that I 
think of it, it seems to me that Creveling 
has been a bit queer lately; not despondent 
exactly, but moody. Perhaps there was 
something preying on his mind.” 

Mrs. O’Rourke opened her lips to speak, 
but closed them again, and McCarty saw 
in a sidelong glance that she was still star- 
ing fixedly at her husband, who kept his 
eyes studiously lowered. A dull flush had 
risen beneath the freckles, and an odd note 
of constraint had come into his voice. 

“It’s your opinion, then, that he met 
with financial reverses?” McCarty affect- 
ed to take no note of the change in Mr. 
O’Rourke’s manner. 

“T don’t say that; th® fatt is, that I 
have no opinion whatever on the matter.” 
The young man raised his eyes stowly. 


‘‘T’ve known him for several years as one 


man knows another in. the same crowd, es- 


pecially when their wives are on an inti-., 


mate footing; but nothing has ever hap- 
pened to bring us closer together than on 
a basis of general goodfcllowship. He has 


never” discussed-hiS affairs with me, and - 


he’d be far more likely to confide in Doug. 
Waverly or Nick Cutter. 
Waverly, you say? Couidn’t he suggest 
any motive for suicide?” 

‘No more than yourself, sir.” 

“But you haven’t interviewed Cutter, 
yet, have you?” There was a singular note 
of eagerness now in the younger man’s 
tones. 

“No, sir; I’ve not had time.” McCarty 
picked up his hat from the-table where he 
had placed it and turned to Mrs. O’ Rourke. 
“TH say good day, my lady, and thank 
you for seeing me. I’m sorry if Pve trou- 
bled you—” | 

“Pm not ‘my lady’ here, you know,” 
she smiled faintly as she gave him her 
hand. “You say that you’re not officially 
connected with the investigation: into this 


You’ve seen 
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dreadfully sad affair, Mr. McCarty? - It 
is a pity, for we shall both be interested 
naturally m learning the truth; I mean the 
—the motive for the suicide. At any rate, 
you will come to see us again now that you 
have found us, won’t you? I have a warm 
spot in my heart, as John has, for a friend 
from the otd country, and there will al- 
ways be a welcome for you.” 

““* Welcome?’” Mr. O’Rourke advanced 
and held out his hand. “¥F should say 
there would be! We've got to have a good 
long talk about the old days, Timmie Mc- 
Carty, you rascal! You must come and 
dine with us soon, just we three together, 
and we'll celebrate the reunion in the prop- 
er way. In the mean time, if there’s any- 
thing I can do to help your friend, the in- 
spector, to clear up this matter of poor 
Creveling’s death, just let me know.” 

“Thank vou, sir.’ 

*“ Don’t ‘sir’ me!” He laughed genially. 
‘““T was ‘ Johnnie’ when we went fishing 
together, aye, and poaching,,too! Good- 
by. Don’t forget to drop in on us when- 
ever you can.” ' ~ 

McCarty took his leave of them, con- 
scious that Lady Peggy’s troubled eyes fol- 
lowed him questioningly to the very deer. 
There was more than one question in his 
own mind also as he strode off down the 
avenue. What sudden thought had wrought 
the change in the O’Rourke’s manner? At 
first frankly admitting that he knew of no 
reason for suicide on Creveling’s part, he 
had promptly hedged and attempted by 
suggestion to shift the responsibility of a 
reply to other shoulders, notably those 
Mr. Nicholas Cutter. Why? Had be i 
deed accepted suicide as the solution of 
Creveling’s deatk or did he secretly incline 


toward the conviction held by Mrs. Crevel- 


img? 

Whatever his opinion in the case, it wes 
evident that his wife had her doubts, in 
spite of her air of amazed incredulity on 
learning of Mrs. Creveling’s attitude. That 
slip she had made in saying that both she 
and her husband would be interested m 
learning “ the truth ” and then changing it 
quickly to “motive for the suicide” had 
been slight but significant, vet her surprise 
had been as genuine as McCarty’s own at 
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-her husband’s hesitancy and change of 
front. 

What did she know or suspect? Mc- 
Carty had had his own reasons for disclaim- 
ing any official connection with the investi- 
” gation as well as for the assumption of un- 
questioning belief in the medical examiner’s 
diagnosis, but had Lady Peggy’s womanly 
intuition warned her of its fallacy or was 
there something more tangible in her mind 
and that of the O’Rourke, some doubt or 
suspicion which she was surprised to find 
that her husband shared? 


His mind busied with vain conjecture, 


McCarty passed the Creveling house and 
continued south to Sixty-third Street, where 
he turned east to the address given him as 
that of Mrs. Baillie Kip. Jimmie Ballard’s 
description of her as an unsuccessful social 
climber and the mystery of her recent ad- 
mission to the exclusive circle in which the 
Crevelings had moved, made him curious 
not only as to her personality, but to ob- 
serve her reaction to the news of the trag- 
edy. She could not be on as intimate terms 
with the Crevelings as friends of years’ 
standing, but would she, too, scout the sug- 
gestion of suicide? 


Her house was small,.a mere slice be- 


tween two larger ones, but gay with window 
boxes ablaze with color. An express-wagon 
was drawn up at the curb before it, and as 
McCarty reached the foot of the steps the 
door opened and a man appeared bearing 
upon his hunched back a huge, dark-green 
trunk plentifully splattered with labels. 
With a grunt he slammed it down upon 
the sidewalk and turned to unhook the 
back-board of the wagon and the tag fast- 


ened to the single handle at its top was. 


directly beneath McCarty’s eyes. In -a 
glance he read the inscription written neat- 
ly in small, but wavering characters: 


MISS LETITIA FROST, 
Hotel Fitz-Maurice, 
New York City. 


The front door was still open and a trim 
little maid in a smartly frilled apron re- 
garded him curiously as he mounted the 
steps. On a sudden impulse he asked for 
Miss Frost. 
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‘““She’s gone, sir. Went suddenly just 
this morning,” the girl volunteered. ‘‘ She’s 
taken her dog with her, too, so if you’re 
the man from the Greendale Kennels come 
to see about boarding it—”’ 

“I am not,” McCarty interrupted with 
dignity. ‘If Miss Frost is not here I would 


like to see Mrs. Kip. Please tell her it is 


a matter of the greatest importance.” 

The girl hesitated, then somewhat,doubt- 
fully ushered him into a small reception- 
room glittering with mirrors and spindle- 
legged gilt furniture and heady with per- 
fume from the silken cushions heaped in 
every available space. 

McCarty sniffed, choked, tried a chair 
which creaked alarmingly and finally plant-. 
ed himself in the center of the room facing 
the doorway, and waited. 

He heard an indistinguishable murmur of 
feminine voices from above, the girl’s and 
another, high-pitched and petulant. Then 
came a pause, the rustle of silk upon the 
stairs and a plump, young woman with 
hennaed hair and heavy-lidded hazel eyes 
stood before him. Her right arm was in a 
sling and her face drawn as with pain. 

“T am Mrs. Kip. You wished to see 
me?” — 

“Yes, ma’am. I wan’t keep you but a 
moment.” He added: “I’ve come from 
Mrs. Engene Creveling’s house—’’ | 

“Oh!” The lady flung out her free 
hand. “If you are a reporter I have posi- 
tively nothing to say!: I know the Crevel- 
ings, of course, and I am deeply shocked 
to learn of what has happened, but I do 
not care to discuss it.” 


“You mean Mr. Creveling’s death, 


ma’am? How did you hear of it?” Mc- 
Carty asked quickly. “Tis not in the 
papers yet.” 


‘“‘T was awakened this morning by a mes- 
sage which was brought to me—but I really 
have no more to say!” She turned toward 
the door and as the light fell upon her face 
he saw that there were deep rings about 
her eyes and the rouge, in spite of the artis- 
try of its application, stood out in blotches 
against the unnatural pallor of her cheeks. 

“At what time did this message reach 
you?” McCarty stood his ground. 

_“ About nine o’clock, I think. I had re- 
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tired early, but passed a wretchedly wake- 


ful night. I slipped on a—a rug yester- 
day and fell, spraining my arm—” She 
broke off, biting her reddened lips. “I 


must ask you to excuse me—”’ 

“Who sent that message, Mrs. Kip?” 
McCarty interrupted sternly. 

“TI do not care to say; it was a confi- 
dential communication from a—a _ close 
friend of the Crevelings,” she stammered, 
and then drew herself up. ‘“ Why do you 
ask me all these questions? Who are you? 
My maid says you inquired for my com- 
panion, Miss Frost.” 


“Yes, ma’am. Will you tell me where 


she has gone?”? McCarty ignored the inter- 
rogations. | . 

“To Chicago,” Mrs. Kip replied hastily. 
“‘ A—a relative of hers is ill and sent for 
her.” Then her manner changed and as 
though impelled beyond the dictates of her 
own prudence she asked: “ How did it hap- 
pen? Who shot Mr. Creveling?”’. 

“ Himself, ma’am. When I saw Mr. 
Waverly this: morning just before he sent 
you that message "twas thought that a 
murder had been committed, but it’s been 
proved that Mr. Creveling died by his own 
hand.” 

Mrs. Kip wavered and the color swept 
back in a warm tide over her face. 

“‘ Suicide?” she murmured. ‘“ How— 
dreadful! I sympathize with Mrs. Crevel- 
ing, but I know nothing of their affairs, 
nothing, and I refuse to be catechised fur- 
ther! My maid will show you to the door.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MELT ING FROST. 


cCARTY smiled to himself as he left 

Mrs. Kip’s house and started east- 

ward. ‘That shot in the dark had 

found its mark; she had not denied that 
Waverly was the sender of the message 
warning her of Creveling’s death, and that 
he himself had been interrogated in connec- 
tion with it. But why had she been so 
warned? How was she concerned and what 
had her relations been to the dead man and 
to Waverly? Could it be that she was the 
woman in the case, the woman because of 
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whom they had quarreled a fortnight 
fore? ” 

That she had been apprised of his pos- 
sible coming and knew that he was no re- 
porter McCarty was well aware despite her 
pretense. Why had she lied ‘so hastily 
about the whereabouts of her companion, 
Miss Frost? But for the lucky chance of 
his arrival at the moment that the trumk 
was being removed he would in all probo- 
bility never have heard of the woman. 
Could the event of the night have had any- 
thing to do with her sudden departure? 

McCarty boarded a down-town Madison 
Avenue car, his thoughts still busied with 
the queries which that brief interview 
evoked. Mrs. Kip had protested against 
his interrogation, but she had not dared © 
to turn him summarily from her door until 
she learned that suicide had been accepted 
by the police as the solution of the mys- 
tery. Did she believe that Creveling had 
killed himself and was notoriety all that 
she feared? The only statements she vol- 
unteered were that she had retired early 
on the previous night and the explanation 
of her bandaged arm. She had slipped on 
a rug—but was that the true explanation? 

She was pretty enough in a florid, over- 
blown way and there was a devil of mischief 


- in her eye; just the type to appeal to a 


man satiated with cold beauty atid smoth- 
ered in conventions, yet she wasn’t the sort 
to lose her head. McCarty was convinced 
of that. She had made a hard fight for 
social recognition, according to Jimmie Bal- 
lard and now that it was won she would 
take care that no hint of scandal jeopard- 
ized it. There was something vaguely fa- 
miliar about her, too, and McCarty had an 
almost photographic memory. Where had 
he seen her before? 

At the Fitz-Maurice “Hotel he alighted 
from the car. It was well on into the lunch- 
eon hour and the lobby of the fashionable 
hostelry was crowded, but he shouldered 
his way through the throng to the desk 
and asked for Miss Letitia Frost. After an 
interval he was directed to the elevator 
and upon one of the upper floors he was 
ushered into a tiny rear suite, to find him- 
self confronting a stout, elderly woman with 
a high, thin nose and bright, dark eyes, 
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whose darting glances were like those of 
some predatory bird beneath a mass of 
elaborately coiffed white hair. 

“IT am Miss Frost. May I ask what 
your business is with me?” Her voice 
boomed out with surprising depth and aus- 
terity. 

“Just to ask you a few questions, 
ma’am, if you'll be good enough to answer 
them,” McCarty replied meekly with a dis- 
arming smile. 

He was about to continue when the lady 
forestalled him. 

‘“‘ By what authority, if you please?” she 
demanded coolly. “Your name is un- 
known to me—” 

“‘ By the authority of the police commis- 
sioner!’? McCarty interrupted, his usually 
impervious good nature deserting him for 
the moment in the face of her arrogance. 
““ You've been acting, I understand, as com- 
panion for Mrs. Baillie Kip.” 

““ Police!” Miss Frost gasped. ‘ Oh, that 
horrible, low-bred creature! I feared gos- 
sip and possibly scandal, but never, never 
this!” What is it, sir? What has she 
done?”’ 

‘“T didn’t say she had done anything, 
ma’am,”’ McCarty said more mildly, for the 
sharp, hawklike face seemed to have aged 
perceptibly in the last minute. “ We just 
want to get a line on her, that is all.” 

“It is enough!” Miss Frost wrung her 
hands. “ To think that I should have been 
so misguided as to lend her the prestige of 
my chaperonage, a woman who is—is ques- 
tionable in the eyes of the police! I shall 
never be able to hold up my head again—I, 
whose position in society has always been 
unassailable in spite of financial reverses! 
My reputation, my standing will be 
ruined!” 

“ Not at all, ma’am, you can rest easy 
on that score. This i is confidential, just be- 
tween the two of us. Your name needn’t 
even be mentioned if you'll tell me what you 
know about her.” 

Miss Frost glanced about her helplessly 


and then sank into the nearest chair, with 


a fluttering gesture toward one across the 
table. 

“T know literally nothing about Mrs. 
Kip!” she disclaimed. ‘ Less, in fact, than 
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—but I digress. 


king. 
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on the day when I went to make my home 
with her. The Frosts are one of the oldest 
families in society and in my younger days 
For the last ten years 
or more, Mr.—er—McCarty, I have found 
it necessary to augment my income by in- 
troducing to society certain members of the 
newly rich who would otherwise be unable 
to obtain a foothold. I have been instru-. 
mental in arranging some of the most bril- 
liant alliances of the past decade. You 
have heard of Senator Welkyn>?” 

McCarty nodded. 

“His Wife was an absolute failure in 
Washington four years ago, but I schooled 
her with the utmost patience, and last sea- 
son succeeded in launching her triumphant- 
ly at Newport.” Miss Frost continued ner- 
vously. “ Finding that she no longer need- 
ed my sponsorship, she presented Mrs. Kip — 
to me as the widow of a Western copper 
I have blamed myself a hundred 
times since for not having looked up Mrs. 
Kip’s antecedents with my usual care, but 
Mrs. Welkyn’s minute details of her history 
and assurance that they had been girls to- 
gether convinced me that she was quite— 
er-—possible, especially as I had watched 
her previous unsuccessful attempt to break 
into society some years ago and knew that 
she had held herself sedulously above any 
hint of gossip. 

“We came to a financial agreement last 
autumn and on my advice she took the 
house in which she now lives and where 
I went to reside with her. You must know 
the success of my efforts in her behalf even 
in so short a time; she is received at the 
larger functions everywhere and has even 
achieved a degree of intimacy with such 
people as Mr. John and Lady Margaret 
O’Rourke, the Douglas Waverlys, Nicholas 
Cutter and their set. I had intended to 
eliminate the-Waverlys in the course of time 
as my—er—client penetrated still more ex- 
clusive circles, and was really using Nicho- 
las Cutter merely as a stepping-stone to 
that end, for he holds the open sesame 
everywhere, you know, but Mrs. Kip did 
not prove tractable. 

“For a long time I have felt uneasy 
about her. In the first place she was most 
secretive about her financial affairs. I was 
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given to understarmd in a general way that 
she had large holdings in the West from 
which she received ample dividends, but I 
observed that those dividends seemed to 
fluctuate in value more irregularly than 
even the wild-cat stocks in which my poor, 
misguided father lost most of his fortune 
years ago. At times Mrs. Kip would indulge 
in the most reckless extravagances and 
at others there would seem to be scarcely 
sufficient available funds to maintain her 
comparatively small establishment and no- 
tices would come from the bank that her 
account was overdrawn quite alarmingly, 
but she would always manage to recoup 
at the crucial moment.” 

“ How?” McCarty asked. 

““That was one of the mysteries which 


gradually seemed to arise about her, at least. 


in my mind.” Miss Frost spoke now with 
evident care. “I fancied she had influen- 
tial friends from whom she borrowed when 
necessary, but I never could learn who they 
were. Another thing about her which I 
could not understand, Mr. McCarty, was 
the reason for her unexplained absences at 
most—most unconventional hours. Usually 
I arrange a daily social pro for my 
clients as though they were débutantes, but 
Mrs. Kip soon gave me to understand that 
she would exercise her own judgment in 
such matters. I do not pry into the affairs 
of other people, but -when I am practically 
responsible for their presentation to the 
right society I must be sure that they do 
not jeopardize my reputation as well as 
theirs by indiscretions, however innocent.” 

“And Mrs. Kip was what you call in- 
discreet, ma’am?” McCarty’s own words 
were carefully chosen. 

The lady set her thin lips im a straight 
line. , 

‘That is the mildest word with which 
I can describe her conduct, Mr. McCarty, 
although I could not with actual proof 
breathe a word against her personal charac- 
ter or reputation. I only know that shé 
would go out, sometimes in the afternocn, 
but more frequently at night, and remain 


until all hours without a word to me as to . 


her plans, and the next morning she would 
invariably appear haggard and worn, in a 
state of nervous exhaustion bordering on 


me in a most embarrassing position. 
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prostration, as though she had been through 
some feverish excitement.”' 

McCarty leaned forward with sudden ig~ 
terest. ° | 

“How often did she go on these expedi- 
tions of hers?”’ 

“ Only occasionally at first and at irregé- = 
lar intervals; sometimes on several succes. 
sive days, and then a week or two would 3 
elapse before she went again. It seemed tp ' 
me at times as though she were fighting-* 
something and.if I were not familiar with: 
the habits and demeanor of.a drug addict ©. 
through an unfortunate experience with @ ». 
former client 1 would have believed her & 
victim. I forebore to question her at firsé,..* 
but of late her disappearances have become - 
more frequent, averaging several times a- 
week; she has totally forgotten or disr@‘ 
garded engagements for social functions fay : 
which I had been at infinite trouble ané€.. 
pains to procure invitations for her, placing’ ‘ 
deed, it seems to me that she had lost all : 
ambition for her own advancement and wah~ 
content to drift. Her fmancial affairs, tea’ ‘ 


‘appear to have reached a crisis and I feat!) 


that at last I should be compelled to 
speak. ?? 

Miss Frost was nervously cl and . 
unclasping the arms of her chair and a fine‘ 
network of veins stood out upon her fore 
head.. 

‘Did Mrs. Kip receive any messages or” 
telephone calls just before she went cut on 
these occasions?” 

“ Sometimes, but I never knew their na- 
ture nor from ‘whom they came.” 

“‘ Did she go alone?” 

“ Invariably.” 

‘And come home alone?” McCarty in- 
sisted. 

“ As far as I know,” Miss Frost shrugged. 
‘She always used her own latch-key and 
the servants were. instructed to leave the 
chain off the door, but were never permitted 
to wait up for her. I did once, but Mrs. 
Kip was displeased and made a most dis- 
tressing scene, practically accusing me of 
attempting to interfere in her affairs. I 
should have left her then,. but I realized 
that she was unnerved and not quite her- 
self and made allowances, too, for her lack 
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of breeding. However, f could not tolerate 
my position any longer after this morning!’’ 

“What happened, ma’am?” MeCarty 
heaved a sigh of relief. ‘“ Twas that I 
wanted particularly to see you about.” 

“There was a musicale last night—the 
last of Mrs. Fales Ogden’s Lenten affairs, 
and one of the most exclusive of: the sea- 
son—amnd I had with the exercise of the 
greatest diplomacy obtained invitations for 
Mrs. Kip and myself. Late m the after- 
noon Mrs. Kip went out alone, and on her 
return informed me flatly that she had made 
another engagement for the evening and 
would not be able to attend the musicale. 
I was deeply affronted, but in my position, 
Mr. MeCarty, one must use the utmost tact 
at all times and did not protest, merely 
despatching a last-minute excuse ef sugden 
mess to Mrs. Fales Ogden. Mrs. Kip 
did not dress for dinner, and about ten 
 o’clock she called a taxi instead of her 
motor and went out in the plain velvet 
tatlor-made and sables she had worn in the 
afternoon. 

“ My discontent in my position had been 
growing and I was seriously considermg 
the severance of my connection with Mrs. 
Kp; her dereliction last night was the final 
straw and I determined that this morning 
we must have a thorough understanding. 
I couid not sleep under the circumstances, 
so I know defmitely at what hour Mrs. 
Kip returned.” 

She pansed, and McCarty eyed her ex- 
pectantly. Mrs. Kip had been at pains to 
impress upon him the fact that she had re- 
tired early; had she got the uncomproms- 
ing Miss Frost out of the way that her He 
might not be refuted? 

“Well?” be urged as the elderly com- 
panion was still silent. 

“ Mr. McCarty, it was almost daylight! 
I heard her close the front door down-stairs 
and slide the chain mto- its groove, although 
she did it as quietly as possible. Then she 
came up the stairs, stumbling and catching 
at the balustrade, as though she were famt 
or il & arose and was on the pomt of go- 
ing to her when I remembered her dis- 
pleasure on that former occasion, so I mere- 
ly opened my door and glanced out. into the 
halt. She passed without sceing me and 
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I—I was se shocked at her appearance that 
I} could net have uttered a word had I so 
desired!” 

‘“‘ What was the matter with her?” Mc- 
Carty demanded. 

“Her sable scarf was gone, although she 
still held her muff, and her velvet suit was 
torn and bedraggled.” Miss Frost spoke 


with morbid relish and her dark eyes 


snapped balefully. ‘“ She limped, too, and 
hugged one arm to her side as though it 
hurt her. I should have gone to her assis- 
tance at once had not something in her ex- 
pression warned me that she was not m any 
mood to brook intrusion. Pain and rage - 
and a look of vindictive determination were 
all written in her face anc I withdrew and 
shut my door. I could hear her pacing the 
floor of her room until the day broke, when 
I fell asleep at last. I arose at my usual 
hour, however, and came down-stairs just 
im time to see her receive a note from the 
hands of a messenger. I was astonished 
to see her up and dressed, for she usually 
breakfasted in bed, especially when she had 
been out—”* — 


CHAPTER XVL. 
“DONE FOR.” 
“ AIT a mitmte, please,” McCarty 
| mterrupted her. “ You saw the 


messenger, you say; was he im 
uniform?’” 

“Noa. I did not observe him particularly, 
but ke appeared to he a shabby-looking 
lad. Mrs. Kip bade me good moring in 
an absent-minded sort of way and instead 
of following me into the breakfast-room, 
went into the library with the unopened 
note in her hand and closed the door. I 
saw that her arm was chimsily bandaged 
and while I was at breakfast the doctor 
was announced; she must have summoned 
hun before I arose. I slipped out imto the 
hall as he was leaving and asked him how 
Mrs. Kip’s arm was, and he said that she 
had suffered a bad sprain anti made some 
reference to a fall which I did not under- 
stand until later.” 

“Was it about her slipping on a rug 


Or something yesterday?” asked McCarty. 
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“Yes, as I remember!” Miss Frost 
glanced at him in surprise and then went 
on: ‘“ Mrs. Kip came down again in a few 
minutes and at my natural inquiry about 
her injury she told me that she had slipped 
and fallen in her room on her return the 
night before. She must have seen in my 
face that I knew the truth, for suddenly 
she flared out at me with all the violence 
of an unrestrained, ill-bred nature and a 
most disgraceful scene ensued!” 

Miss Frost’s head, with its elaborate 
puffs, bobbed agitatedly and an indignant 
flush mottled her face. 

‘IT had never realized before how thin 
was the veneer; how utterly common she 
was! Ican assure you, Mr. McCarty, that 
I have never been so insulted! Among 
other remarks which I shall not repeat, she 
said that she was not a child and was tired 
of my eternal spying; that I was an inter- 
fering old busybody! She actually dared 
to insinuate that I was a—a sort of society 
grafter, an object of charity, after all that 
I have done for her! I was simply stunned, 
but when I pulled myself together to an- 
nounce of my own. accord my immediate 
departure from her house she forestalled 
me by demanding that I leave at once. 
She actually dismissed me! Gave me no- 
tice, as though I were a servant! Words 
cannot describe my humiliation, but if I can 
build social reputations I can also demolish 
them! Mrs. Bailie Kip will not find a door 
open to her three days from now!” 

“Hold on a bit, ma’am!” McCarty 
stemmed the outraged flow of words. 
“She got in a temper just because you 


looked disbelieving at her excuse about her . 


arm?” 

“Well, no,” the lady conceded. “I was 
disgusted at the insult to my intelligence 
and let her know what I had seen. I think 
I also mentioned other occasions to which 
_ I had taken silent objection and perhaps I 
expressed my opinion as to being used as 
a cloak for actions which I did not under- 
stand. When our interview terminated I 
packed at once and came here. 

“In strict justice to the woman I cannot 
say that her manner was other than most 
circumspect when she was under my eye; 
she was popular and had several admirers, 
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but there was no suspicion of a love affair. - 
I did not know what to think of those.” 
nocturnal excursions of hers, but I could nat. 
believe that there was anything actually dis- | 
graceful about them. Still, servants’ talk* ~ 
and such things get about; I was afraid, as: - 
I say, of scandalous rumors and gossip, but. : ° 
I never thought of anything criminalfzg 
What is it, Mr. McCarty? I have toké:”. 
you all I know and I am at your mercyt-~ 
Tell me what hideous notoriety I must pre+ 
pare myself to undergo?” -+ 
“None, I hope, ma’am,” he responded” 


_“ You say she was recklessly extravagant: 


at times; what did she spend her money’ » : 
on?” 

“Rare jewels, more furs than she could” 
possibly wear and antique rugs and obe_+ 
jects of art which she was too ignorant tae: 
appreciate. She bought as mere fancy digi” 
tated, seemingly for the sheer pleasure of, Y 
spending money.” 

“That neckpiece that she wore out last” 
night and didn’t have on her when she came: 
back—” McCarty began. 

“That was one instance of her extravan's | 
gance,” Miss Frost interrupted him. “ She’, 
has another set of sables, as well as alti 
kinds of fur garments for every possible o¢~< 
casion, yet she must have these because; * 
they were reputed to have been made fot &- 
the Czarina and smuggled out of Russis* 
after the revolition. Twenty thousand she-: 
paid Van Brincken for the set and the very 
next week she was unable to meet het. ’ 
florist’s bill!” 

“ How would you describe that neckpiece,. 
ma ’ame”? 

“A five-skin scarf of imperial black Rus- 
sian sables,” replied Miss Frost promptly. 
“The private seal of the Czarina was 
stamped on the small gold clasp which fas- _ 
tened it together under one of the skins at 
the throat.” 

There was a pause, and then McCarty 
asked: 

“Who were Mrs. Kip’s admirers? You 
say she had several—” 

Miss Frost raised her hands in protest. 

“T really couldn’t think of mentioning 
names! It would mean social suicide for 
me to drag into the notoriety of.a police 
investigation in connection with this woman 
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any of the prominent families whose friend- 
ship EF enjoy, especially as I do not know 
what she has done!” Her votce rose quav- 
eringly. ‘I would never be able to obtain 
another client!” ~ 

“But this is fost confidential, between 
you and me.” MeCarty smiled. “I know 
all about the Waverlys and O’Rourkes and 
Crevelings, but as far as I can make out 
Cutter is the only bachelor in their imme- 
diate set.” . 

_ “Mr. Cutter has been attentive to Mrs. 
Kip, but not more so than to many another 
attractive widow or divoreée,” Miss Frost 
observed. ‘“ No débutante has ever inter- 
. ested him, although he would be a splendid 
catch. One of my few failures was an at- 
tempt to bring about a marriage between 
him and Gwendolyn Rossmore. I man- 
aged to send her in to dmaer with bim 
three times in succession and you would 
never believé the trouble I teok to drill con- 
versation imto that girl! Sports with the 
hors d’ccuvres, art with the soup and fish, 
Maeterlinck with the entrees, opera with the 
roast—but all for mething! He is the most 
difficult—”’ 

“ Ha—h-m!” McCarty looked somewhat 
dazed, but stuck doggedly to his point. 
‘““ About the gentlemen who paid attention 
_ to Mrs. Kip. Who were the others, Miss 
Frost?” | 

“* Well, if you must know, Fales Ogden, 
Jr., and Harry Palladm and Jules Thoreau 
were among others, but none of them were 
serious, and I am compelled te say that she 
did not encourage them. Although I ved 
In the same house with her we were never 
upon an intimate footing and I could not 
induce her to discuss the past, but I gath- 
ered that wmdowhood was rather a release 
for her; she assured me more than once 
that she would never marry again.” 

“‘ Well, ma’am.” McCarty rose. “ il 
not be detaining you any longer now, nor 
will I give you away. Mrs. Kip may be 
all right as far as we know, but we’ve rea- 
sons for wanting to look her up and make 
sure. Good day to you, ma’am.” 

Leaving the agitated social sponsor, Mc- 
Carty made his way from the Fitz-Mauriee 
to a modest quick-lunch establishment near 
the Grand Central Station. He had fergot- 
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ten all about breakfast im the excitement of 
the morning and now he ordered a hearty 
meat, pordering as he ate upon the informa- 
tion he had just gained. What could be 
the explanation of Mrs. Kip’s mysterious 
eondect? What dominating factor caused 
her to set aside the social ambition which 
had been her ruling passion for years, ignore 
invitations for which she had Jong angted 
in vain, and steal almost surreptitiously 
from her own house on secret errands? 

The questions multiplied in McCarty’s 
bram. Where had she been on the previous 
night, that she found it necessary to Fe 
about it? What was in that message whick 
Waverly had sent to her, and what was her 
connection—a rank outsider—with the set 
in which the Crevelings had moved? That — 
some community of interest drew them to- 
gether was plain, but what could there be 
im common between a gentleman like John 
O’Rourke and a bounder lke Waverly, am 
aristocrat such as Mrs. Creveling and a 
chmber of Mrs. Kip’s type? Could the an- 
swer be found among the others of their im- 
mediate circle? 

Tt was almost three o’clock when, having 
fintshed his meal, McCarty hailed a taxi 
and drove to the St. Maur apartments on 
Madison Avenue. Mrs. Lonsdale Ford was 
at home and would see him. Reluctantly he 
dropped in the elevator the newspaper 
which he had purchased on leaving the 
hinehroom and in which his interview with 
Jimmie Ballard appeared with arrant em- 
bellishments, trusting that a. copy of # had 
not yet reached the eyes of the lady upon 
whom he was calling, but his hope was 2 


vain one. Even as an obsequious Japanese 


butler tshered him into the drawing-room 


the curtains leading to the library parted 
and a slender httle woman with round, 
china-blue eyes and hair like spur flax 
fairly precipitated herself upon the aston- 
ished officer. 

“ Oh, you're Officer McCarty, who found 
poor Mr. Creveling’s body!” she exclaimed 
in a high, babbling voice. “ I’ve been read- 
Ing about you in the paper! Please, pease 
tell me how #t happened! I tried to get 
Mrs. Creveling on the phone, but she 
wouldn’t talk to me or else Stella Waverly 
wowdn’t let her! I can’t get my husband 
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until the stock market closes and I’ve been 
just wid!” 

“The Crevelings are great friends of 
yours, ma’am?” 

“Of course! This is the most shocking 
thing!’”’ She seemed to speak in italics and 
her tone suggested that the shock was more 
exciting than deplorable. ‘“ Lonny—my 
husband—and Mr. Creveling have put 
through several deals together and they 
were great pals! I think Mrs. Creveling 
is just the sweetest thing; I’ve missed her 
horribly since she has been out of town! 
But did Mr. Creveling kill himself? Of 
course, you found the pistol in his hand, 
the paper says, but then there was that 
burglar you captured. I think it was too 
brave of you for anything!” 

McCarty eyed the doll-like face before 


him with its insipid prettiness and his won- 


derment grew. ‘“ Sweet”? was not a term 
he would have applied to the strong, self- 
contained Mrs. Creveling. What could 
there be in common between her and this 
shallow, empty-headed little creature? 
“°Tis the opinion of the medical exam- 


iner that it was suicide, ma’am,’”’ he said 


gravely. “ We’re trying to find out from 
Mr. Creveling’s friends if they knew of 
any reason he could have for killing him- 
self; if he seemed in trouble or low in his 
mind. When was the last time you or your 
husband saw him?” 

“1 think Lonny saw him only yesterday, 
on business. The last time we met him 
together was on Tuesday evening, and we 
expected him last night, but he didn’t 
appear.”’ 

“He had an engagement with yaou?”’ 

Mrs. Ford bit her pouting underlip and 
for the merest second the round, childish, 
blue eyes narrowed with a shrewdness oddly 
foreign and incongruous to them. 

“Not with us, and it wasn’t an—an en- 
gagement exactly. My husband and I 
dined and spent the evening with Mr. Cut- 
ter and they are such inseparable friends 
that we rather thought he might drop in.” 

A sudden remembrance of Douglas Wav- 
erly’s testimony flashed across McCarty’s 
mind. ‘The last time he admitted having 
seen Creveling had been on Tuesday even- 
ing also, at the house of Nicholas Cutter. 
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““*Twas at Mr. Cutter’s that you: 
him on Tuesday, then, wasn’t it?” he z 
“Who else was there?”’ | 

“The O’Rourkes and Mr. Dos 
Waverly and Mrs. Baillie Kip.” Mrs. ¥ 
spoke haltingly and the high treble had} 
ered. ‘‘ Mr. Creveling seemed in the § 
best of spirits; he always was when hé 

“When he what, ma’am?” McC 
prompted quickly as ‘she paused. 

The blue eyes fell and she began fiddly 
nervously with the many rings which comm 
ered her small fingers. _ 

“When he’d got something that he wag 
ed.” The words came in alittle rush. “ fj 
had a perfect craze for antiques, you knog 
musty old tapestries and faded rugs ag 
books that nobody ever heard of. This tity 
it was a rug, I think, with some queer WF 
pronounceable name. He’d been after, fie 
for months— “4 

““T see,” McCarty interrupted d 
“Do you remember, ma’ara, whether bi 
and Mr. Waverly had much talk toge 
that night?” _ 

“Why, no!” The blue eyes opened wi a 
once more. ‘I don’t remember that they 
even spoke, but I wasn’t paying any attesgam 
tion to them. I know Mr. Creveling leg 
early, very soon after Mr. Waverly came. ge 

“Ts it a habit of Mr. Cutter’s to entertazg 
so much in his own house?”’ 

Mrs. Ford stared at him and opened h 
lips to reply when there came the sound o 
a key grating in the lock of the hall doay 
and with a glad little cry she sprang up ang 
rushed from the room. McCarty heard thg 
door open and close, a muffled exclamation# 
“Oh, Lonny!” And then a man’s voiee 
rasped out hoarsely: . 

“'You’ve heard, Nellie? You know 
We're done for, girl! Done for!”’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ILSA. = 
2? 

S the significance of the harsh, despair- 

ing cry penetrated his mind, Mc-_ 
Carty half rose from his chair in the 

Ford’s gaudy drawing-room and then sank | 

back into it again, for the woman’s voice 

rose sharply. 
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“‘ The man is here! The maf who found 
the body!” 

The shrill tones ceased in a gurgle as 
though a hand had been laid suddenly over 
her lips and a low mutter replied to her, in 
which the only distinct words that came to 
McCarty’s ears were “ confounded little 
fool!”” Some question evidently followed, 
to which she replied in a sibilant whisper, 
and then a tall, lanky man with hair thin- 
ning at tlhe temples and eager, harassed, 
brown eyes, strode into the room. 

‘“ What do you want?” he demanded. 
‘What are you doing here?” 

‘““T’ve been sent by the inspector in 
charge of the investigation into Eugene 
‘Creveling’s death, sir,” responded Mc- 
Carty, rising. 

“ Well, what about it?” the other asked 
truculently. ‘We knew him, of course; 
but why have you come to us?” 

“To find out if you could help us get at 
any reason for his suicide,”” McCarty ex- 
plained, ignoring the antagonism in Ford’s 
manner. “ Mr. George Alexander says you 
were a friend of Mr. Creveling’s, and Mrs. 
Ford told me just now that you and him 
have put through some deals together; you 
might know if anything had been preying 
on the mind of him.” , 

“‘ Suicide, eh?” Ford’s tone was cooler, 
as though he had in a measure regained 
composure. ‘“ How the devil should I 
know his affairs if his own family “don’t? 
Alexander: is a doddering ass, and as for 
my wife, she knows nothing about my busi- 
ness; she probably heard some propositions 
discussed in a general way and jumped to 
conclusions. You've got no right to come 
here and question her or me either! We've 
nothing to say, and that’s the end of it!”’ 

“You saw Creveling yesterday,” Mc- 
Carty persisted. 

“‘ How in hell do you know that!” Ford 
exploded suddenly, and turned upon his 
wife who stood shrinkingly in the doorway. 
‘“‘ More of your infernal chatter, eh? Will 
you never learn to keep your mouth shut!”’ 

“You had a business conference with 
him,” McCarty interposed firmly. ‘‘ What 
was the nature of that business, Mr. Ford? 
Why should your wife keep quiet about 
it?’ . 


_ Crevelings! 
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“ Because it was a confidential matter!” 
the other retorted savagely. ‘A proposi- 
tion between us two alone, and it had noth- 
ing to do with whatever happened last 
night; we didn’t come to any decision, any- 
way. I’m sorry Creveling’s dead, of course, 
but if he killed himself he probably knew 
what he was about. I don’t, and you’ve 
got a devil of a nerve to come here and _try 
to cross-examine my wife merely because 
we happened to be acquainted with the 
Go back to your inspector, ‘or 
the police commissioner himself, if you like, 
and say that if we are annoyed any further 
or dragged into this there will be trouble. 
I’ve got influence in this town!” 

The man’s hands worked nervously, and 
his bloodshot eyes glared at McCarty as 
the latter nodded. 

’ “Very well, sir. I came to you quiet 
like, as I’ve bean to most of Mr. Crevel- 
ing’s other close friends to save them the 
trouble and publicity of being subpoenaed, 
if it comes to that. You'll appreciate the 
fact that we’ve got to establish a motive 
for suicide or there may be a lot more un- 
pleasant notoriety for all concerned.” 

“We are not concerned, and I refuse to — 
discuss the matter further, sir! We know 
nothing of Creveling’s private affairs and 
no motive for his suicide.”” Ford gestured 
toward the door. ‘“ Goed afternoan!”’ 

With a slight bow to Mrs. Ford, who 
stepped aside as though in a daze to let 
him pass, McCarty left the room, and as 
he shot downward in the elevator the scene 
which had just occurred impressed itself 
upon him with a new and two-fold sugges- 
tion. of mystery. Ford was evidently be- 
side himself, on the brink of desperation; 
why? His cry of being “done for,’ to- 
gether with Mrs. Ford’s warning that the 
man who had found “the body” was 
there, seemed to hold an unmistakable and 
damming significance, yet his subsequent 
manner was a puzzle. It was almost as 
though some other and quite irrelevant is- 
sue confronted him, something beside 
which the manner of Creveling’s death was 
of small moment. His concern appeared 
chiefly to get McCarty out of the way, 
heedless of the impression he created. The . 
look upon his wife’s fdce as McCarty 
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passed her, too, returned to the latter’s 
mind. Terror had been written there, and 
bewilderment, as though a crushing blow 
had descended upon her, yet she had dis- 
played lively interest rather than appre- 
hension before the arrival of her husband. 
Was she clever enough to have dissembled? 
He remembered her odd hesitation, that 
momentary flash of shrewdness which had 
darted from her eyes, but shook his head 
doubtfully. 

What was the matter with everybody, 
anyway? Alexander, the valet, Mrs. Crev- 
eling, Douglas Waverly, Mrs. Kip, and 
now the Fords! All of them seemed to be 
kolding back, concealing something, block- 
ing him at every step of the way! Was it 
a conspiracy of silence, or had each of 
them a separate secret? 

On a sudden impulse he turned west- 
ward once more to Fifth Avenue and back 
to the Creveling house. It was there the 
whole thing had started, and there, per- 
haps, that the key might be found. 

“ Mrs. Creveling is ill, sir. The doctor 
and her maid and Mrs. Waverly are with 
her, and I don’t believe she can see you,”’ 
the butler informed him. There was an 
obvious increase of servility in his man- 
ner, and McCarty wondered with an in- 
ward chuckle of amusement whether any 
intimation of his former cooperation with 
Terhune were responsible for the change. 

“ Please say I won’t keep her except for 
a minute, and Ill not be bothering her with 
anything that will harrow up her feelings,” 
McCarty announced. “I just want a little 
general information.” 

“ Tt’s a terrible shock.’”’ The butler lin- 
gered conversationally. ‘A fine gentleman 
to work for, Mr. Creveling was; I doubt 
but that there’ll be great changes in the 
ousehold now with ’im gone. Sarah and 
me’ll be looking for another place as soon 
as things get straightened out ’ere, and no 
mistake about it.”’ 

“Why?” McCarty demanded. 
not going to keep on your positions with 
Mrs. Creveling?”’ 

“Not any, sir!” Rollins shook his head 
emphatically. ‘‘ She’s a grand lady, but 
too interfering with the ’ousehold accounts 
to suit people that ’as a reputation for be- 


_ explained. 


“ You're . 
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ing ’onest, and she’s ’ard, sir: unf 
I’d call it. But you saw ’er this morn 
’earing the news and never turning a ’airY 
The way she treated Ilsa shows what she'd - 
do to a body she was down on!” 

“Who's Ilsa?” asked McCarty quickly. “ 


“A ’ousemaid, sir, and as pretty a trick: 


* u 


Ll 
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as you’d find in a day’ s walk. Not that I. 


‘old with square’eads, but she was a win-- 
ner and no mistake. Worked ’ere for four 
months and most satisfactory, but when 
the jewels disappeared—!” 
himself. up suddenly. 
the message, sir.” 
McCarty glanced about for the source 


of the interruption and beheld a gentleman._ : 


carrying a small black bag descending the 


Rollins drew 
“Ves, sir. Ill take’ 


= 
in 


stairs. He stepped forward as the latter - 


reached the bottom. 

“ Excuse me, sir, but are you Mrs. Crev- 
eling’s doctor?” 

“Tam. May I ask—?” The other 
paused, regarding him with questioning’ 
but not antagonistic gaze. 

“I’m connected with the investigation 
into Mr. Creveling’s death, sir,” McCarty 
“If you're the family doctor, 


and have attended Mr. Creveling lately, I" 
would like to know if ’tis your opinion that . 


anything was preying on his mind?” 

The physician frowned, and his neatly 
pointed black Vandyke beard thrust itself 
out slightly. 

‘“‘ My dear sir!” he began. 
al ethics—”’ | 

“IT know all about them, sir. -Many’s 
the time I’ve run up against them,” Mc- 
Carty interrupted wearily. ‘ You'll not be 
betraying Mr. 
anything you tell now, and we’re bound to 
get at the truth. Has he seemed like him- 
self to your” 

The physician started. 

“You are suggesting that the wound 
which caused his death may have been self- 
inflicted?” he demanded. 

“That’s the opinion of the medical ex- 
aminer, though I know Mrs. Creveling 
doesn’t hold with it,” McCarty responded. 
‘“‘'When did you see Mr. Creveling last?” 

‘“‘ About three weeks ago;. 
nothing serious physically, just a slight 
cold.” The physician glanced about him, 


“ Profession- 


ma 


Creveling’s confidence in — 


there was - 
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but Rollins had disappeared up the stairs 
and the great hall was empty. “I found 
him, however, in an exceedingly excitable 
condition of the nerves, a state which I 
may say has been growing upon him grad- 
ually during the last few years, and is not 
at all unusual in men of his stamp.” 

“You mean after the life he’s led?” 
asked McCarty bluntly. 

*“ Er—if you choose to put it in that 
manner,’”’ the. other replied cautiously. 
* Understand, please, the condition I refer 
to does not in any way imply the slightest 
degree of mental disorder; it pertains to 
the nervous system only. I am not an 
alienist, and I should not care to give a 
professional opinion on the matter, but 
privately I would say that Mr. Creveling 
was as sane as any man of my acquaint- 
ance.” 


“He was nervous, you say, though,” | 


McCarty remarked. ‘“‘ Do you mean that 
he seemed uneasy about anything, sir?” 

“ Apprehensive?” the physician amend- 
ed. “Not in the least; in fact, he was in 
his usual high spirits. A bit over, if any- 
thing; on edge, if you know what I mean.” 

McCarty nodded gravely. 

“Tt didn’t strike you that those high 
spirits were put on, doctor, did it? I’ve 
noticed in my line of work that when a 
_man tries to bluff he’s apt to get it over a 
little too strong and show his hand.” 

‘“No. His manner was genuine enough. 
He was. just jumpy, you know; fidgeting 
about, restless, starting at the slightest 
sound. I remember warning him against 
late hours and overdoing things generally, 
and suggested a sea trip to pull him to- 
gether; but he only laughed at me and said 
he never felt more fit in’ his life.” 

“ Did you speak to Mrs. Creveling about 
it?” 

The physician hesitated. 

“TI believe I did mention the advisability 
of a sea voyage to her, not a yachting trip 
with its usual social accompaniments, but 
a long, slow, restful journey preferably m 
the tropic seas. It was more on her ac- 
count than her husband’s, however; these 
society women burn themselves out and 
wonder why they are old at forty. Mrs. 
Creveling has done too much this season, 
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and was on the point of a breakdown even 
before last night’s tragedy. That was why 
she closed the establishment here and went 
to visit friends on Long Island a month 
ago.” 

‘* She’s not too sick to see me now for a 
minute, I hope, doctor?” McCarty asked. 

Before the former could reply, Rollins 
appeared upon the stairs. 

“You can go up, sir,” he announced. 

“Do not remain any longer than neces- 
sary, please, and try to avoid exciting Mrs. 
Creveling if you can,” the physician ad- 
monished. ‘I have just given her some- 
thing to make her relax and sleep. She is 
keeping too tight a rein upon herself; if we 
are not careful the tension will snap.” 

‘‘ Just what do you mean, doctor? Brain 
fever?” McCarty paused on the lowest 
step of the stairs. 

“‘ There is no such disease known in the 
materia medica.” The other smiled. “ It 
exists solely in fiction, my dear sir. No, 
Mrs. Creveling is in danger of nervous 
prostration. Please make your interview 
with her as brief as possible.” 

McCarty promised, and the physician 
turned to the door which Rollins was hold- 
ing open for him while the ex-roundsman 
proceeded up the stairs. He had learned 
little of importance, owing, perhaps, to the 
reticence of the medical man, but.the but- 
ler’s interrupted confidence had suggested 
a new train of conjecture. It was the first 
he had heard about the disappearance of 
any jewels. What had Mrs. Creveling done 
to the housemaid, Ilsa, and what part, if 
any, could the girl have had in the drama 
of the previous night? 

At the head of the stairs he found a trim 
but white-faced young’ +renchwoman 
awaiting him, and was conducted to the 
boudoir of the apartments he had _ visited 
twice during the night on his search. 
There he found Mrs. Creveling reclining 
upon a couch, with a startlingly thin, sin- 
uous red-haired woman coiled gracefully in 
a big chair beside her. The latter glanced 
up at him in a bored, contemptuous man- 
ner at his intrusion, and McCarty caught a 
flash of green, feline eyes, and the curl of 

“I’m sorry to bother you, ma’am.” He 
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paused before Mrs. Creveling, who ac- 
knowledged his presence by a slight motion 
of her hand toward a chair. .“‘ I wouldn’t 
have come to you again today, but there 
are a few things I’d like to ask you—” 

“‘T wish you to have all the information 
you may require, Mr. McCarty.” She 
spoke still in the cold, level, self-contained 
tones of the morning, but with a drowsy 
- under-note. The doctor’s medicine was 
evidently beginning to take effect. “I 
want only to learn who killed my hus- 
band.” 

. “Yes,:ma’am.”” McCarty seated him- 
self on the edge of the chair and reluctant- 
ly relinquished his hat to the maid who 
had followed and held out her hand for it. 
“‘ Maybe it ‘Il seem to you that I’m asking 
a lot of foolish questions that have nothing 
to do with the case, but I'll ask you to an- 
swer them, just the same, without taking 
up your time now to explain. It’s come to 
our notice that some jewels were supposed 
to have disappeared from your house some 
time during this past winter. Is this true, 
ma’am?” : 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TOO STRIKING. 


“ S. The set of emeralds and dia- 
monds which I had taken from the 
vault at the trust company to wear 

at Mrs. Fales Ogden’s pageant in Feb- 
_ruary,” Mrs. Creveling replied quickly, her 
apathy stirred by surprise at the question. 
‘‘ Tt was reported to the police, and one of 
the servants arrested and held for trial, but 
she succeeded in obtaining bail and then 
disappeared, forfeiting it. You remember 
the woman, Stella? She was a Swede, and 
of quite striking appearance.” 

She had turned to her companion, and 
the latter nodded with a cynical smile. 

“Quite too striking!” she murmured. 
“TI am always suspicious of servants who 
appear out of the picture!” 

“This lady is Mrs. Douglas Waverly,” 
Mrs. Creveling explained as if in an after- 
thought. “She is quite in my confidence, 
and you may speak unreservedly before 
her.”’ 
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McCarty bowed, but addressed himself 
still to Mrs. Creveling. 

“About this servant, ma’am: what was 
her name?” 

“Tisa Helwig.” 

‘““'What does she look like, ma’am?” 

“You can find her description at your 
headquarters, I imagine,” replied Mrs. 
Creveling coldly. ‘‘ She was a huge, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested woman with large 
hands and feet and great, thick ropes of 
tow-colored hair wound about her head. 
Her skin was very fair, and her eyes blue, 
I believe. One would call her handsome, 
in a coarse way.” 

There was a pause, and then McCarty 
changed the subject. 

‘‘Did you recover your’ emeralds, 
ma’am?” . 

‘“No. The police could find no trace of 
them, but the evidence was conclusive.” 

“‘ The very fact that the creature jumped 
her bail was proof enough of her guilt, I 
should say,” observed Mrs. Waverly. “ It 
is astonishing that the police have not lo- 
cated her if they are really making an ef- 
fort to do so. Those things were worth a 
small fortune, weren’t they, Myra?” 

“ Thirty thousand dollars,” Mrs. Crevel- 
ing responded. ‘I never cared particular- 
ly for them, but an example should have 
been made of the girl.” 

“What was the evidence against -her, 
ma’am?” McCarty inquired. | 

‘‘ No one else had an opportunity.” Mrs. 
Creveling settled herself back languidly on 
her couch. “I had brought the jewels 
home myself from the trust company vaults 
in a plain brown morocco case late one 
afternoon several days before the pageant” 
was to take place, meaning to try their ef- 
fect with my costume. Its delivery was 
delayed by the modiste, however, and it 
did not arrive until a few hours before the 
affair. My maid, Yvonne, was ill, and I 
rang for Ilsa to assist me in trying it on. - 
While Rollins was taking the message to 
her I crossed the hall to Mr. Creveling’s 
room, obtained the morocco case from him 
—he had kept it in the small safe in his 
dressing-room for me—dand_ returning, 
placed it on my vanity table. Ilsa was 
waiting in my room for me and had un- 
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packed the costume. All the other servants 
were below stairs, as was afterward proved, 
and the housekeeper was out. 

‘“‘ Before I had time to try on the cos- 
tume I was called away for a moment, and 
when I returned, Iisa was not there, and 
my jewels were gone; the case was empty 
when I opened it.” 

“Had you opened it before at the trust 
company or when you reached home?” Mc- 
Carty rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
“When was the last time you saw the jew- 
els, Mrs. Creveling?”’ 

‘¢ Just a few moments before, in my hus- 
band’s dressing-room. .When he took the 
case from his safe for me he opened it. . I 
remember mentioning that I meant to have 
the stones reset almost immediately, and he 
tried to prevail upon me not to do so. They 
were very old, 4nd their antique settings 
appealed to his artistic sense.” She spoke 
in that curiously remote tone without a 
trace of emotion in which she had alluded 
to her husband during the early morning’s 
interview. “I snapped the case shut be- 
fore I left his rooms and crossed to mine, 
and the jewels were most assuredly in it 
when I placed it on my vanity table.”’ 

“What did you do when you found them 
gone, and the maid, too?” 

Mrs, Creveling stirred as though to 
rouse herself, and it was with an obvious 
effort that she responded: 

‘‘ But you see I did not discover the loss 
of the jewels immediately. Ilsa returned 
in about five minutes with the excuse that 
she had gone to her own room to take a 
headache powder; I did not realize until I 
thought it over later how strangely con- 
fused she appeared. I dressed in a leisure- 
ly manner with her aid, and it must have 
been twenty minutes at least after I re- 
turned to my room that I opened the 


jewel case. I must admit that her dissim-_ 


ulation was admirable; she seemed as as- 
tonished and concerned as the most inno- 
cent person in her position would have 
been, and I hesitated to accuse her; but 
when the detectives arrived I was com- 
pelled to tell them the exact circumstances 
of my loss, of course, and Mr. Creveling’s 
testimony against her completed the evi- 
dence. He did not wish to prosecute her 
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if she would return the emeralds, but I felt 
it a matter-of principle to see that she was 
punished.” . 

McCarty’s eyes rested speculatively 
upon the cold beauty of the woman before 
him, noting the implacable lines about the 
perfectly chiseled lips, and the stern, un- 
wavering gaze which met his own, and he 
nodded to himself as though in confirma-_ 
tion of some unspoken thought. If Mrs. 
Creveling would show no quarter to a mere 
thief, what revenge would she not take 
upon the murderer of her husband? With 
that strange pallor and the splendid lines 
of her immobile figure as she lay there she 
looked more like some marble statue of in- 
fiexible justice than a flesh-and-blood wo- 
man. Was it the “principle” alone of 
which she had spoken that kept her from 
breaking down now beneath the shock and 
strain, or was it some deeper motive that 
impelled her on, deeper even than the re- 
action from natural grief would have been? 

“What did Mr. Creveling testify to, 
ma’am? Just that the jewels were in the 
case when you took it into your own 
room?” McCarty asked. | 

‘““No; that was a mere corroboration of 
my own statement, but the door of his 
dressing-room was open, although I do not 
think that Ilsa knew he had returned to the 
house. None of the other servants did, 
for he had let himself in with his key and 
gone directly to his apartments just a few 
moments before I went to him for the jewel 
case. After I left my rooms and went 
down-stairs, he saw Ilsa slip out with some- 
thing concealed beneath her apron and go 
down the back stairs, not up as she had 
claimed; he came to his door and watched 
her, for the passing glimpse he had caught 
of her face made him curious, it was so 
white and strained. He was still standing 
there when I returned, and would have — 
mentioned her ‘strange demeanor to me 
then but he thought he heard her coming, 
as he explained later, so he closed his own 
door. I had passed on into my room with- 
out seeing him.” 

“He could testify, then, that none of 
the other servants nor anybody else had 
entered your rooms during your absence,” 
McCarty commented. “I wonder, unless 
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she was more stupid than the average, that 
she didn’t know she’d be caught!” 

Mrs. Creveling shrugged. 

‘“‘T can only give you the facts, Mr. Mc- 
Carty.” 

“She denied everything, and stuck to 
her story when she was accused?” 

““Naturally. I cannot imagine from 
what source she managed to obtain the 
cash bail which her lawyers produced; they 
claim it was in a package delivered to their 
office-boy, together with typewritten 
anonymous imstructions as to the use to 
which it was to be put, and the boy cor- 
roborated them, but he was unable or un- 
willing to describe the messenger except in 
such a vague and general way that his 
statement was practica!ly worthless. After 
she was released on bail the woman sim- 
ply disappeared and nothing has been heard 
of her or the emeralds.” 

“‘ She did not have time to get them out 
of the house,” McCarty remarked medita- 
tively. “Was a thorough search made?”’ 

“She had ample time to slip them to 
some confederate at the tradesmen’s en- 
trance,” Mrs. Creveling retorted. “ Yvonne 
had %een ill for several days and Ilsa had 
been taking her place in attendance on me; 
she knew that the emeralds were in the 
house, and that I intended to wear them 


that night, and she had probably laid her. 


plans well in advance and only awaited her 
opportunity. The house was utterly ran- 
sacked by the detectives and every one in 
the household submitted to a personal 
search. You will, however, find all the de- 
tails of the evidence in the police record of 
the case. I confess I cannot understand 
what bearing this could have upon the mat- 
ter you are investigating.” 

Her eyelids were drooping in spite of 

her efforts to keep awake, and McCarty 
rose. . 
“T won't trouble you any longer now, 
ma’am. There’s just one more question 
I'd like to ask you; why did you go down- 
stairs and leave the girl Ilsa there, with 
your jewel case on your table?” 

“T must have forgotten it for the mo- 
ment,” Mrs. Creveling admitted drowsily. 


‘“‘ My private telephone in my boudoir was 


temporarily out of commission, and Rollins 
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came to tell me that some one had called 
me on the one down-stairs. Mr. Creveling 
has another private wire in his own apart- 
ments, so there are extensions to the main 
house phone only im the guest rooms. Reol- 
lins went immediately into the dining-room 
and I heard him talking to the footman 
while they arranged the table for dinner, 
as I was returning to my apartments.”’ 

“ Thank you, ma’am. I guess that about 
covers the information I was after.” Mc- 
Carty turned to her companion. ‘“ Mrs. 
Waverly, what time did your husband tele- 
phone out to you this morning?” 

Her long, narrow eyes opened, but she 
betrayed no other sign of surprise as she 
replied indifferently: 

“Some time between eight and nine 
o'clock, I believe. I really didn’t notice 
particularly, but it was an unearthly hour.” 

“ Did you know he was staying at the 
Belterre over night, ma’am?” McCarty per- 

“Well, upon my word!” she drawled. 
‘“‘ Am I to be cross-examined now? I must 
confess I do not follow you, my goed man!” 

McCarty reddened. 

“Tis not of importance,” he said has- 
tily. “I was just wondering, if you knew 
Mr. Waverly was there why you hadn’t 
calied him up earlier and told him that an 
accident had happened to Mr. Creveling, 
and Mrs. Creveling on her way in to town 
all alone.” 

“I did not accompany Mrs. Creveling to 
the city because she was ready to start 
when I was awakened; she did not even 
wait for her maid as the motor car was at 
the door,’ Mrs. Waverly explained. 
‘Yvonne followed on the first train, and 
I came in on the nine twenty.” 

“T see.” McCarty looked around to re- 
trieve his hat and found the little French 
maid at his elbow. “ Thagk you. I won't 
be bothering either of you ladies any fur- 
ther now. Good afternoon, ma’am.” 

He was turning toward the door when 
Mrs, Creveling halted him with an imperi- 
ous gesture. ; 

‘ J have answered your questions. Have 
you nothing to tell me?’”’ she asked. “ Have 
you no clue yet to the identity of the per- 
son who took my husband’s life?” 
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~*“ Nothing definite, ma’am; there’s hard- 
ly been time,” responded McCarty. “ You 
will hear: from Mr. Terhune or us the min- 
ute that we’re able to find a definite 
clue,” | 3 

Out in the hall he paused, thinking that 
the maid would follow, but instead the 
door was closed behind him and he shook 
his head as he went down-stairs. Had it 
been her face which he had seen peering 
from one of the windows above as he swung 
himself aboard the bus that morning? It 
had been so quickly withdrawn that he 
could not be sure, but he made up his mind 
to invent an excuse on his next visit to 
question her. _ 

Rollins was waiting in the lower hall to 
show him to the door, and McCarty halted 
once more. 

‘That girl Ilsa you started to tell me 
about; what happened to her when the 
jewels disappeared?” he asked. “ Did 
Mrs. Creveling have her arrested?”’ 

“Yes, sir, and eld for trial!” Rollins 
snorted. “It’s no wonder she jumped ’er 
bail. She’d not ’ave ’ad a ghost of a chance 
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to clear ’erself with the story they ’ad 
against ’er, poor thing!” 

“You don’t think she was guilty?” 

“No, sir.”” There was a trace of cau- 
tion in the butler’s tone now. “I wouldn’t 
swear to it, of course, not ’aving any proof 
to the contrary, but if you ask me man to 
man I don’t think she’d take so much as a 
pin, There isn’t one of us as believes she 
did. It fair bowled Frank Hill over, for ’e 
was sweet on ’er and no mistake, but even . 
though the jewels wasn’t found, Mrs. Crev- 
eling would ’ave it that Ilsa ’ad taken thent, 
and we all knew our place too well to open 
our mouths and get dismissed without a 
character.” - 

“Then what became of the jewelry?” 
McCarty demanded. | 

“TY don’t know, sir, strike me pink!” 
Rollins’s tone was unmistakably sincere. 
‘“‘ None of us can figger out what ’appened 
to it, but we was all glad when Ilsa got 
bail, though where it come from Gawd 
knows! It isn’t often that a person in ser- 
vice ’as friends that can dig up ten thou- 
sand dollars!” 


This story will be continued in next week’s issue of the ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 
the consolidated title under which both magazines will appear hereafter as one. 
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THE fitst of C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne’s series of stories detailing the adventures of 


“Teach: Pirate De Luxe,”’ was printed in the ALL-STO 


WEEKLY, issue 


of May 22. One will appear in each of our issues throughout the summer months. 
While each story is complete in itself, all are concerned with the adventures of 
that likable blackguard, Captain Teach—descendent of the notorious pirate 
Blackbeard—and charming Mary Anmcliffe. 


XII—THE RESETTER 


seaplane just when distance dwarfed 

it to the size of a gull. He expected 
it, and had every reason to believe it friend- 
ly; but he was not a man to take un- 
necessary chances. 

Pirates who remain for any considerable 
time in active practise always avoid taking 
chances whenever they can, as many suc- 
cessful business men will bear witness. So 
Admiral Teach banged down his Action Sta- 
tion gong, and the Littondale broke into 
quiet, ordered activity. 

“Stand by for high-angle fire only, and 
keep everything masked as usual,” was his 
further order. ‘‘ You’re not to shoot unless 
he steers directly over us. That chap should 
be coming with a message that I’m here 
waiting for. But if he looks like cruising 
over the top of us, let him have it, and 
we'll ask his reasons afterward. 

“Tm not going to risk playing wicket- 


T= eye of Admiral Teach caught the 


keeper to a bomb. Ive you to consider as 
well as myself, Mary,” he added quietly to 
the lady in the trim blue tweeds and ermine 
toque, who stood on the Littondale’s glass. 
screened upper bridge beside him. 
~“T know,” said Miss Arncliffe thought- 
fully, “ that I gave you permission—under 
stress—to use my Christian name; but I'd 
be obliged if you’d not doit too often. 
Also, don’t refrain from ordinary business 
risks on my behalf. I should hate the 
crew to think you were becoming soft mere- 
ly through old-fashioned sentiment. Victo- 
rian days are dead and gone now, Admiral 
Teach, and whilst I was in the W. A. A. C. 
they trained us to accept the hazard of shell 
and bomb equally with men. That sea- 
plane, you’ll notice, shows none of the usual 
marks. But from her lines I fancy she’s 
Hun-built.” 

“You’ve good eyes. I’ve only just 
picked up that fact with the glasses. I 
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don’t fancy she is the eraft I was expecting. 
But you never can tell with these mixed 
patterns.” | 

‘“* What did you expect?”’ 

Admiral Teach took his big black pipe 
out of his mouth, and crinkled his hawk’s 
nose. 

‘“‘ Now, that’s a distinct advance. You’re 
beginning to take interest in the family 
welfare, Mary. My best thanks. Well, 
here’s the story. Some vague person, out 
of space, has been persistently wirelessing 
to me that he would take all plunder off 
my hands at fifty per cent value, and pay 
in gold. 

‘“‘ He signed all messages ‘ Cryptol.’ The 
Western Telegraph’s code-book gives that 
as the cable address of Griinchild’s. But I 
can’t say I was ever under the delusion it 
was that eminent firm of bankers who were 
ringing me up. So when I did reply it was, 
‘Message received. Doubt your stabil- 
ity.’ ”? 

“ You’ve quite brought piracy up to 
date. 
“Praise from St. Mary is praise in- 
deed.” 

“Go on, man. What did they do next?” 

Teach chuckled. “It’s delicious to see 
you getting curious. Well, they got stung. 
Of course, they had to be mighty cautious, 
because half the world could hear their 
wireless. But by the messages sent and 
relayed from three continents, ‘ Cryptol ’ 
got in an offer which I thought was worth 

considering.”’ | 
_ The point for meeting was, he explained, 
a more difficult matter, as a practising pi- 
rate has a certain delicacy about publishing 
his address through the wireless, which is 
as public these days as a tramoar or a post- 
card or the British telephone. But sea- 
planes, which do their eighty miles per 
- hour, and modern M. L.s which can reel 
off their thirty-eight, simplify this. Teach 
gave a rendezvous two hundred miles off 
the eastern American seaboard, and a sea- 
plane there met a formidable pirate motor- 
launch, whose officers most thoroughly de- 
stroyed her wireless. They then gave the 
seaplane another rendezvous two hundred 
and fifty miles away east and south, and, 
after seeing her hum up in the air, motored 
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off themselves into other private places in 
the weed-grown sea. The seaplane, as has 
been recorded above, drew swiftly up to 
her rendezvous with the Littondale. 

The sight-setters of two high-angle guns 
glued their eyes on her through concealed 
ports as she advanced, but one of them, 
the stout Mr. William Pickles, spat dis- 
gustedly as she drew more near. 

““Tve always set my heart on bringing 
down one of those ducks,” he explained, 


‘“and never had a cat’s chance. Look at ~ 


that blighter, planing down to the sea. 

‘You mark me. He'll taxi up alongside 
and want to know if he can’t peddle us 
some Parsee embroideries, or the last real 
Indian gold Mizpah ring he’s got left, price 
two dollars.” | 

Mr. Pickles ran a stubby finger round — 
inside his eighteen-inch collar, and spat dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘ Pah,” he said, “ that’s what I 
think of him. All the same, if there are 
Mizpah rings going, I could do with half 
a dozen for some of my little dears.” 

“ Giving no chance for a misunderstand- 
ing,” was the pirate admiral’s comment on 
the bridge above. 

“ And that tickles your vanity,” Miss 
Arncliffe retorted. ‘“ All who approach 
Teach, the Terror of the Seas, must crawl 
on hands and knees for the last two miles.” 

The pirate scowled at her. ‘“ You'll goa 
bit too far one of these days. Bravado, 


you'll bear in mind, isn’t pluck.” 


“ Pooh,” said the girl, ‘‘ you can’t scare . 
me by your black looks. You gave me your 
word as a gentleman not to hurt me, and I 
hold you to it. You can’t forget you are a 
gentleman, Admiral Edward Teach, what- 
ever your trade may be at the moment. 
Now, don’t go on wrangling. Here’s your ~ 
caller, and if you’re not excited about him 
I am. I hope that horrid squinting Llew- 
elyn Jones has whipped up a smart after- 
noon tea.”’ 

The seaplane taxied clumsily up, and 
brought-to a cable’s length from the Lit- 
tondale, climbing unsafely over the swells. 
The sea-boat was dropped from davits, and 
brought the plane’s passenger to the gang- 
way. A stout spruce man came on board, 
peeling his air-clothing as he climbed the 
ladder. 
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“ Mr. Gregor McGregor,” he announced 
to the sentry, “to see Admiral Feach.” . 
 ¥ suppose this is the knight errant whe 
is vowed to rescue the distressed damosel 
from the horrible pirate,” Teach thought, 
as with a sardonic smile on bis dark face 
he went down from the bridge. 

Mr. Gregor McGregor was at any rate 
the complete Scot, so far as accent was 
eoncerned. He talked the perest Coocad- 
dens. He was—according to his own ac- 
count—the string-puller of half the big oil 
companies of Glasgow City, and he owned 2 
four-thousand-acre grouse moor in Suther- 
landshire. 

He was the solid man both in figure and 
finance, and said though he came of High- 
land stock, he was born by mischance im 
Paisley. He tried to exude peat-smoke, but 
merely succeeded m creating an atmosphere 
ef whisky. 

“ Fhis is all mighty interesting,” said 
Teach after half an hour of glib local color. 
“ But suppose we switch off now to Ump- 
teenth Street, New York City, number for- 
gotten, tenth floor, and turn to the right 
after you step out of the express elevator. 
How’s the financial health of Grimechild’s 
at the montent, and why are they wanting 
me to go in partners with them?” 

“ FT} no’ deny that I know Granchild’s,” 
the visitor admitted. “In my position, a 
man rubs shoulders with all the big finance 
houses. 
Grinchild’s, as Griinchitd’s, do not appear 
in this business. Nor ‘do any of the other 
representative financial people. 

“<« Crypto!’ is just a syndicate, amd the 
names of the men who compose Ht are not 
going to be disclosed, for—shall we say?— 
pelitical reasons. You'll appreciate that, 
admiral. The way you dragged Irish poli- 
ties mto what—if you'll excuse my putting 
it that way—looked like plain old-fashioned 
piracy at the outset was just charming. It 
was that touch of genius which brought me 
here.”’ 

The pirate’ s heavy shoulders went back, 
and his grim mouth smiled. He was always 
a vain man. 

“Charming. You’ve set alf the politi- 
cians of Europe amd America by the ears. 
Ireland was always the sore Place, and 


But ¥ may tell you frankly that . 
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you've made it sorer. Charnting—from the 
pomt of view of the Cryptol Syndicate. The 
world has decided you are a.menace to 
civilization, admiral. But civilization is 
afraid just now to tackle you—because of 
Trel 

“¢ That? s what I built on. Everybody, 
since Cromwell, has been afraid to handle 
Ireland. Amd even he stopped the good 
work when omy one-third dene. He left 
the odd two-thirds of the Irish alive to be a 
nuisance since 1650—wasn’t it?—onward. 
If there’d been a stromg man im sight among 
the politicians, I wouldn’t have risked it. 
But with the present lot on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the card F played was the safest in 
the pack. ”? 

“ Precisely. Fhe Cryptot Syndicate rec- 
ognizes that, and backs it.” 

“ And proposes to charge 50 per cent for 
its trouble?” | 

Gregor McGregor did not shrug. His 
Scottish training remained firm and his 
Coocaddens accent untainted. But it was 
an effort. He had to stuff his hands into 
his trousers-pockets to keep then: from 
waving automatically. 

“Tf you've got a better offer up your 
steeve, admiral, I'm sure you won’t accept 
ears. You're a business man; pleased to 
meet you. Phy another. If we fir up a 
deal together, it’s got to be on strictfy Busi- 
ness lines. I do see you've got ladies om 
boasd, but— 

“¢ One lady,” the pirate snapped. “ And 
we'll leave her entirely out of the conversa- 
tion. Get that?” 

“ Oh, certainly, if you make a point of 
it, though I am sure she was a very at- 
tractive lady. That short, black, wavy hair 
makes any woman beautiful. But about 
these ships and their cargoes, admiral. We 
know you’ve got them stowed away some- 
where. It’s about their crews to a large 
extent I’ve come here. 

“Ef you’ve made them alt—er—watk the 
plank, in the old Blackbeard fashion, I’m 
afraid there’ be nothing doing. But if 
there are a reasonable number of survivors, 
I believe the deal can go through comfert- 
ably enough.” 

“There are quite a few survivors. Over 
ninety per cent, anyway. Of course, we 
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had casualties here and there among the 
fools who thought they ought to fight. As 
a point of fact, if you search -the records of 
the early seventeen hundreds, you will find 
my much-maligned great-grandfather didn’t 
invariably murder superfluous prisoners. 
He sold them as slaves to the plantations, 
‘and that thirsty soul, the Governor of 
North Carolina, was his partner in the mat- 
ter. They used to divide a matter of one 
hundred and thirty pounds per head for 
them. 

‘“‘ Well, I recognize the slave-trade’s not 
what it was, Mr. McGregor, so you may 
have the beauties for a tenner apiece all 
round. Possibly some of them have rela- 
tives who’d buy them in at that figure. 
You never can tell, these days, who people 
value. 

“ As you are a cigar-smoker, try one of 
these. We looted them off a Cuban boat. 
I believe you'll find them rather decent.” 

“ Over ninety per cent sound in wind 
and limb, admiral? That’s mighty good 
hearing. The next question is, Where are 
they, and where are their ships?” 

‘“ Ah, where!” replied Teach, and relit 
his’ big black pipe and lay back on the 
chart-house settee. 

“ You don’t help me much,” said Gregor 
McGregor rather plaintively. 

“‘'You strike me,” said the pirate dryly, 
“‘ as coming of a race that helps itself pretty 
efficiently. Further, you’re mighty slow in 
coming to the point. In case you’re under 
any illusion about the sacredness of ambas- 
sadors, let me assure you that if I don’t find 
yeu useful, you won’t go home. You'll 
hang here—dquietly of course, and quite 
decorously; but none the less assuredly and 
efficiently.” | 

** Civilized peoples don’t hang ambassa- 
dors.” 

Teach rubbed the bowl of his pipe 
against the side of his predatory nose, and 
admired its surface. 

“Quite so. You've been at pains to as- 
sure me that I am outside the pale of civi- 
lized peoples. Now I don’t want to hurry 
you, but if you’ve nothing more useful to 
say, I will arrange for your stringing up 
within the next three minutes. My gunner, 
Mr. William Pickles, sees to these little 


ceremonies for me. He assures me they are 
quite painless.” 

Mr. Gregor McGregor’s hands ached to 
expostulate, but he thrust them resolutely 
down into the depths of his _trousers- 
pockets. 

“If you'll pardon my saying so, admiral, 
you're yielding to the old-fashioned senti- 


ment of the profession and neglecting its 


modern business side. As a guarantee of 
good faith, I have one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in good United States gold 
over there on the plane.” 

“Divided up among all hands on the 
shares we’ve agreed upon, my whack out 
of that would about buy me a suit of 
clothes. We've not exactly a pirate’s union 
on board here, Mr. McGregor, but I can tell 
you the labor conditions take a lot of 
handling, and the business profits for the 


-capitalists—and that’s me—are mighty 


slim. As a commander, I have nothing 
like the soft time my great-grandfather had 
of it.” 

‘“‘ And that,” said the Scot with decision, 
‘“‘is entirely because so far you have not 


- had the luck to come across me—and, of 


course, the Cryptol Syndicate. We are 
business men; we saw your need, and we 
stepped in to fill it. 

“There you have the whole argument. 
Of course, there will be difficulties. You 


-hare a ship and cargo—many ships and 


many cargoes, I gather—that you want to 
realize on. Take a typical one—the Edith 
Rickards, say. You value ship and cargo, 
we'll put it, at £200,000. And forty of 
a surviving crew at £10 apiece, that’s 
£200,400. 

‘* Well, we won’t quibble about the crew. 
But it’s quite on the cards we may dispute 
your valuation of the Edith. Now, the 
Cryptol Syndicate are reasonable business 
people, and we’d concede a lot to avoid 
friction. Can you suggest an arbitrator in 
case of dispute? It’s hardly a matter one 
could bring before the courts.” 

_ Teach’s big jaw jutted out and his black 
eyes glinted. ‘ Yes,” he said, “ I'll tell you 
who will be the arbitrator. A man called 
Edward Teach. You will discover that no- 


body within range will persist in any ob-— 


jections to his findings.” 
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“ But—but, it is conceivable they might 
object, as a matter of ordinary business.” 

“Quite so. I said they wouldn't pers 
sist.” 

“Still, admiral, I don’t quite see—” 

‘The reason being that they would be 
shot at the first whimper of disagreement.” 

“TI must say you are taking a very high- 
handed view. I don’t know how my as- 
sociates will take it when I meet them to 
report. 

Teach polished his pipe. ‘“ And, any- 
way, we shall neither of us be there to see,” 
he commented. 

The Scot took his point quickly enough. 

“My dear sir, you can’t expect a busi- 
ness deal of this magnitude to be carried 
through successfully unless I go and do it 
m person!” 

“If you say so, perhaps not. But the 
result will be fatal to you, Mr. McGregor, 
if this business doesn’t go through. And 
you won’t go back to the United States. 

““You’ve your choice of staying on the 
Littondale—if you’re successful—or going 
overside if you botch matters. Half a min- 
ute. Don’t waggle. You needn't hand me 
any stuff about being made to walk the 
plank. I always make my people decently 
dead one way or another before I heave 
them overside.’”’ 

Teach pressed a bell, and Llewelyn Jones 
came in, squinting anxiously. 

“ Steward, take Mr. McGregor to 4 
stateroom and lock him in there for an hour 
to collect his thoughts. The room we calt 
the ‘condemned cell’ will suit him best. 
Take him whisky and a siphon and a box 
of cigars, and any of the other last com- 
forts you usually supply on these occa- 

sions.” 

“YJ want you to let me explam—” 

“ Remove the prisoner, steward. Give my 
compliments to Mr. Pickles, and tell him 
his services will probably be ‘required i in an 
hour’s time. When you’ve done that, tell 
Miss Arncliffe I’m at her disposal for an- 
other try at those flyingfish with her butter- 
fly net gacdgett.” 

“What are you going to do to that 
Scotchman?” Mary Arncliffe inquired tex 
minutes later. 
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“He isn’t a Scotchman. Bet Pm going 
to hang him, and then rmg up his friends 
and tell them to think again. They don't 
value him, or they wouldn’t have sent him. 
And the episode will brighten their wits. 
They’re keen enough to trade.” 

“It seems unpleasant for Mr. Gregor 
McGregor. You'll have all the Scotch 
agamst you, and that means world-wide im- 
fluence. They don’t object to hanging one 
of their own clansmen, but they strongty 
object to a foreigner doing it for them.” 

“ Exactly. Ive thought of that. And 
Gregor McGregor doesn’t count, because he 
isn’t a Scot any more than you are. In 
fact, he’s a neighbor of yours. Name of 
Murgatroyd.” 

“ What—a Skiptdn man?” 

“No; he hails from Huddersfield. I 
mean he was a Yorkshireman. He was of 
military age, and he shirked service to stay 
at home and make money. Had a few score 
acres of moorland sheep-farm, and he got 
exemption through that.’ 

“ Are you sare? He doesn’t: look a bit 
like a farmer.” 

“ He isn’t. He’s a partner m a woollen 
concern that made pots of money out of war 
conditions. And not content with that, he 
sat on local tribumals and sent other men 
to do what he was tee big a coward to do 
himself, and that’s shoulder a gan and fight. 
¥es, I shall enjoy seeing Pickles hang Mr. 
McGregor-Murgatroyd.” 

Mary Arncliffe shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Weil, if that’s his history, I’ve no taste 
for him myself. But it hardly becomes you 
to be his judge. You sailed ships and took 
risks, I know, during the war. But F never 
heard that you fought.” 

The pirate laughed unpleasantly. 

“¢ As of course youre going to marry me 
sooner or later, my dear, I’d better ladle 
out a bit of biography. YV'd been im the 
Royal Naval Reserve since 1909, and when 
the war began in 1914 of course joined up 
automaticaly. — 

“ You know what a muddle it all was te 
start with. They gave me a billet as No. 
I on a thifig they called an examination 
ship. She was an old Clyde side-wheeler, 
and I ‘was as preud of her as though she 
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had been the Queen Elizabeth. We'd an 
armament of a dozen rifies, and an an- 
tiquated popgun that Drake probably used 
_-against the Armada. My aunt! how we 
used to drill with them! 
” “ The skipper was a dear old thing about 
ninety, an admiral with seventeen letters 
after his name. He may have understood 
our orders, but I’m hanged if anybedy else 
on board did. As -I read them, they said 
we had to stop every ship carrying stuff 
into a German port—except those that 
wanted to go through. 
~. “Lord! that old admiral. I was his No. 
_ 1, as I’ve told you, and he seemed to think 
that the R. N. R. were a slack lot, any- 
way. But I never knew what spit and polish 
meant till he’d had the handling of me. 

“ Ful of fight he was, too. He’d have 
scrapped with the Seydlitz if she’d come 
within range of us, and danced at the 
chance. But gout in the tummy laid him 
out at the critical time, and when my 
chance came he was on his back in a cot, 
wondering when he would die.” 

‘“‘ So you were in command?” 

‘“‘T was, very thoroughly. I came across 
a big neutral, cotton laden, for Hamburg. I 
told her to turn round and go home. She 
said she wouldn’t, and quoted Jaw at me. 
I slammed at her with Drake’s popgun, and 


as that didn’t do any good I just rammed. 


her. 

“Tt made a mess of my bows, all right, 
but we sank Mr. Neutral in style. We even 
went so far as to salve his crew, in proper 
navy style. -But my aunt! you should have 


heard the song they made about it when we. 


got in. 

‘“‘ Court-martial bright and early for the 
poor old admiral and me. They let him 
off with ‘ dismissed ship.’ They cashiered 
me before you could think. To give them 
their due, they were really curious as to 
why I should have done it. | 

‘“‘T said I thought we were at war, and 
that if I’d let the Huris have that ship-load 
_of cotton to make into explosives to kill our 
men, and hadn’t the grace to shoot myself 
for doing it, I certainly ought to have been 
put to the heavy death when I got back. 
But they didn’t see it; we weren’t properly 
‘at war, early on, you’ll remember; and, as 
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T say, they broke me and seemed Surprised 
I felt annoy 

“ What an abominable shame!” 

“Youre always rubbing it into me that 
I’m a vain man, Mary. Anyway, I am vain 
enough to think that if I’d stayed on in the 
navy I’d have brought off something big. 
I’m not the sort to get killed; and I’m not 
the man to get held up by politicians’ red 
tape. 
“Td have made that sleepy navy win the 
war by the end of the second year. As it 
is, I’ve switched off on to another line of 
activity which is not in such pleasant lime- 
hight. 

“So that’s that. Now, then, what about 
tea? Here’s the steward semaphoring 
‘ Toast getting cold,’ with his swivel eye.” 

** Shall I send a cup down to the York- 
shire Scott?” Mary asked a few minutes 
later. 

‘* Certainly, if you like.” 

. “YT will, then. As a shirker, he doesn’t 
interest me, and if it amuses you to hang 
him, by all means do it. But isn’t it rather 
@ waste? You've alt those steamers bob- 
bing up and down and curtseying to one 
another, and waiting for a ransom. 

“You know you’ve told me that’s what 
you planned. Well, you can’t expect the 
ordinary merchant to step out of his groove 
and negotiate for them. They may be a 
Cwptol Syndicate, or there mayn’t. I know 
nothing about that. But Mr. Shirker’s the 
first person who’s come along with an offer 
of any sort or size. . 

' “ Here’s a chance to realize. You don’t 
want to be an outlaw forever.” 

“Do you want to get ashore and settle 
down?” the pirate asked significantly. 

Mary felt her cheek flush. “ If you mean 
am I sick of this hiding about at sea, the 
answer is in the affirmative.” 

“You shall have your wish, then, and 
Murgatroyd—which is Mac’s real name— 
shall miss his hanging. . Perhaps, after all, 
cash in hand is better than our floating se- 
curities. But I must rub home the man’s 
scare. Ah, Mr. Pickles. Half a minute.” 

“‘ Sir?” said the octrigamist. 

“You remember that engaging picture, 
‘ The Burghers of Calais,’ you pinched from 
the Norwegian boat?”’ 
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“Yes, sir. I sent it to my dear little 
wife in Plymouth.” 

“T wish you to rig the prisoner as the 
burghers were rigged, and bring him up 
here for sentence. Carry on.” 

““ Very good, sir.”’ 

So presently Mr. McGregor-Murgatroyd 
was -haled before the pirate chief, with 
hands fastened behind his back, a hang- 
man’s noose around his neck, and a solid 
scare painted upon his drawn, white face. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Teach. 
“‘ Standing between me and the sun? Well, 
good-by. I’m afraid you are for the Coals. 
Shirkers go there. Hope you don’t find 
them too hot.” 

‘“‘ Aga—aga—aga—”’ said the prisoner. 

“If you would buck up and offer to do 
something useful for once in your life,” said 
Miss Arncliffe tartly, ‘“‘ you might still save 
that wretched skin you’ve been so careful 
about. If you want a value-basis to work 
from over these ships you're worrying 
about, take the sums they’re insured for. 
I guess they’re all covered for pretty well 
exact value these days. Now, what could 
be simpler?”’ 

‘“* Aga—aga—I—excuse me; got a bit of 
chill—aga—very identical proposal that I 
wished to submit if aga—aga—aga—”’ 

‘Pull yourself together, Mr. Murga- 
troyd. You’ve proved at home you are less 
than a man, but do try and show here you 
are something more than a monkey. If Ad- 
miral Teach sells you the fleet he’s cap- 
tured, what are you going to do after you’ve 
got it?” 

“ Peddle the ships in China and Japan. 
We've buyers already fixed up. Those fel- 
lows can change a steamboat so its own 
builders won’t know it in half a month. But 
—but—-aga—aga—bunkers and grub are 
the main difficulties I have to arrange, but 
I am sure Admiral Teach, with. his won- 
derful resourcefulness, will have .a scheme 
for those. Tell me where your pirate har- 
bor is, and I can reckon out distances and 
full expenditure.” 

Teach distinctly preened. Miss Arncliffe 
- frowned at him. 

“He’s captured an oiler and enough 
loaded colliers to carry the rest round the 
world and back again. Never mind about 
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where the harbor is for the present. Yow'll 
be told about that in due time. 

‘“ As regards food, three ofthe ships are 
full of refrigerated meat. Now get to the 
main point. How are you going to pay? 
I’m sure you've that part of the scheme cut 
and dried. Money comes with you before 
ordinary decency, doesn’t it, Mr. Murga- 
treyd?” 

The man was stung into retort. “ If 
you're referring to my keeping out of the 
war, I may tell you I sent my brother, and 
that seemed to me adequate. Besides, they 
didn’t appear inclined to offer me a com- 
mission after the conscription had come on, 
and you couldn’t expect me to go as a pri- 
vate, now, could you? I aga—aga— 
aga—”’ ; 

Teach was pointing with a steady finger. 
Mr. Murgatroyd’s knees twittered, and 
again speech failed him. 

‘““And you, you worm, bragged in New 
York to William Arncliffe that you would 
bring back his daughter to him out of the — 
pirate’s clutches. I suppose that also was 
a business deal. I couldn’t imagine you 
doing anything except for money. 

‘““Come now. How much were you to 
get out of it? Well, as regards the ships, 
you'll stay here with the rope handy to 
your neck as a guarantee that the deal is | 


carried through without trap. Knowing 


how you value your own skin, I fancy that 
will be an adequate insurance for mine. 

“In the mean time I propose to hear 
from you in full detail how you propose to 
take Miss Arncliffe out of my piratical 
clutches and hand her over to her father.” 

‘“‘ Aga—aga—aga—”’ said Murgatroyd. 
““Aga—aga—seaplane—aga—man’s dress— 
aga—aga—”’ 

“ Curse it,” snarled the pirate—“ the fel- 
low’s fainted! Well, Mary, I think you'll 
grant you're safer with me than with a 
knight errant of that caliber. Gallant fel- 
low, isn’t he?” | 

“ Pough! Fancy father sending a thing 
like that to help me! But he was funny 


about your private pirate’s harbor.” 


“He was genuine enough there. He 
hasn’t an idea where it is. We've kept that 
secret thoroughly at any rate, Mary, my 
dear.”’ 


by Edgar Franklin 
Author ef “ Don't Ever Merry,” “iis Word of Henor,” “The Wicked Streak,” ete. 
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PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 


ARY, three months married to William Emerson, was on her honeymoon—but she wasn’t 
M entirely happy. Bill had been combining business with honeymooning, and Mary thought 

that there was too much business in the combination. As she and Bill were to sail for Europe 
as-soon as they reached New York, to be away for a year, she induced her jealous husband to 
stop off for a few hours in Braydon—where she had been too popular to suit Bill!—to say good-by 
to her parents—and no others. She was to meet him on the train that passed through Braydon 
at 10.22 the same evening. 

While Mary had been away fortune had smiled on the firm of Noble & Henning, the young 
members of which had been among Mary's most ardent admirers. Peter Noble had taken advantage 
of these smiles by acquiring a wife, Sally; and his partner soon was to marry Dolly Hayes. 

_ ‘The day of Mary’s unexpected visit was also the day of a masquerade ball that was to mark 
the happy conclusion of a feud that had disrupted Braydon society for a generation. It also 
happened that Mrs. Peter Noble was away on a short visit; that Mary met no one that she knew 
on the way from the station; and that when she reached her old home she found no one but old 
and crusty Uncle Arthur—her parents were away. 

Now of course Peter and Thomas had given their hearts elsewhere—but from a cousin 
of Peter's they heard that Mary was in town and called—separately. Peter induced her to attend 
the ball with him, arranging for her to dress with his sister Nellie in his apartment, and for them 
to meet him at the ball. He would wear a suit of armor and she would be masked so that no 
one would recognize her; he would take her to the station in time for her train—and no one but 
Nellie would be the wiser. | 

The first slip came when the costumer told Peter that his only suit of armor had been hired 
by some one else. Then as Peter checked Mary’s bag at the station he learned that his factory was 
“threatened by a flood, jumped on a train and forgot the presence of women in the world. 

Meanwhile Thomas—by promising that he would return it if the man who had engaged it 
came—had obtained the armor, and thus attired had taken Dolly Hayes to the ball. There an 
old-fashioned girl had kept close to him, bringing down on his head the anger of his jealous 
. fiancée. The girl was Mary, who was being pestered by a curious cousin of her husband’s. When 

, Thomas learned who she was he tried to help her to escape. In a dark room she donned the 
armor, he becoming a ship-wreckedesailor. 

Faint from the weight of the armor Mary decided to change back to her previous costume— 
but the room was now occupied. Ten o’clock struck and Tom and Mary started for the entrance. 
There Mary was pounced upon for a prize costume parade and was hauled away, the paraders 
beating a tattoo on her armor with sticks and swords. Tom rescued her, and took the almost 
hysterical girl to the apartment-house where both he and Noble lived. Then he found that the 
key to the Noble apartment was in the pocket of Nellie Noble, who had gone with the Motor Corps 
to the flood. So he had to take her into his own apartment. 

While deciding what to do there was a knock at the door. It was William Emerson—and 
William made a courteous but thorough search of the apartment before departing. But he missed 
Mary, concealed in a closet. n 

Mary must have clothes, so Thomas went to the station for her bag—and returned with the 
cheering information that Bill had recognized and taken it. Then came the sound of a fist on the 
door and the awful voice of William Emerson saying: 

“Open it, Henning! Don’t wait to hide her this time!” 


This story began in the All-Story Weekly for July 17. 
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THE MADDENED HUSBAND. 


the real incompetent finds himself 
caught in the same trap twice. 

The bitter truth of this flashed for an in- 
stant upon Thomas Henning as he consid- 
ered the almost daft eyes of Mary. Not 
nearly half an hour ago, they had been 
caught in this very predicament—and for 
a time they had merely stared helplessly at 
each other. 

Now, emphatically, they were caught 
again—and they were merely staring at 
each other! 

But if on the other occasion they had 
enjoyed a certain little leeway in the mat- 
ter of time for thought and action, it was 
entirely missing now. Then a. suspicious 
William had been calling calmly for a mere 
investigation; now, in some unexplained 
fashion, outer Braydon appeared to have 
furnished him with data of the most defi- 
nite and specific description—data, too, 
which Mary and Thomas had fondly im- 
agined to be exclusively in their own pos- 
session! 

“Will you open it, Henning?” the voice 
demanded. | 

Battered nerves were giving! 


[ is one of the axiomatic gems that only 


-Mary’s 


lips were opening and her eyes informed: 


young Mr. Henning that they were opening 
for one wild, damning scream. A bound 
took him to Mary’s side. One hand went 
suddenly over her mouth. 

“ Hush!’ hissed Thomas. 
here yet!” 

‘“* He’ll come in!’’ Mary managed behind 
the hand. “ He’s terribly strong and he’s 
furious now and—”’ 


“ He isn’t in 


“Well, I'll begin to get furious myself, 


if this keeps on much longer!” Thomas 
breathed. “Sit tight, Mary! Here! 
Where’s that helmet? No—sit - still! 
There’s no time to hide you now!” 

He snatched up the helmet and poised it 
over her suffering head! 

“T can’t!” Mary gasped. “I can’t sit 
here when—when he comes in!” 
“You can, I tell you! -You can, d’ye 

hear? You’ve no choice about it! You— 
you're drunk!” 
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“What?” 
‘‘ That’s it! Remember it! Drunk— 
pickled—paralyzed! ‘You can’t talk! Re- 


member, that, too!” 

“ But— 

“* All right, Henning! In I come, then, 
and damn the scandal!” Mr. Emerson’s 
voice said sharply. 

One mighty thud and his body struck 
the door, and hinges crackled and a panel 
seemed to split! Another, and the really 
beautiful woodwork gave with a distinct 
crack—and the helmet dropped upon Mary 
Emerson’s head and Mary herself sagged 
down in her chair, limply, rattlingly, with 
a dreadful little choking sob! 

The smallest fraction of one second 
Thomas surveyed the figure and grinned 
wildly. Alcoholic liquor had not caused 
the present lines of that drooping iron 
form, to be sure, yet a gallon of the stuff 
could have painted no more perfect picture 
of complete collapse. 

In the corridor, William paused an in- 
stant to grasp and whine: 

“Til get you! I'll get you and I'll get 
her if I die for it! Open that door!” 

Calm fairly crashed down upon Thomas © 
Henning. Coat and hat again hurled into 
the closet, he dragged at the fastenings of 
his door. He ripped it open, too, with as 
black a scowl as a thoroughly outraged. 
man should wear. 

‘‘ What’s the matter out here?” he thun- 
dered. “ Who the —is that you, Emer- 
son?” 

“That’s me!” William wheezed, and 
bounded into the apartment. “I’m back 
and by the living—”’ 

Thomas gripped his shoulder and held it. 

‘Yes, I see you’re back!” he cried sav- 
agely. “‘ What the devil’s the matter with 
you, you maniac? What do you mean by 
coming here and trymg to break down my 
door? Have you gone raving crazy?” 

“Get that hand off me!” said William. 

“IT will when you calm down! I’m not 
going to permit you to run amuck among 
this new furniture, Emerson!” 

‘Get that hand off me, or Ill kill you! 
Get that filthy paw off me, Henning!” 

Thomas, with a really horrible sneer, re- 
moved it and wiped it carefully and thor- 
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oughly upon the side of his trousers. Brief- 
ly, William seemed to have passed beyond 
words. He was mouthing and gulping and 
working his hands spasmodically—so that 
Thomas, looking him up and down, per- 
mitted the snéering smile to widen and 
even shook his head. 

‘““' Well, I don’t use it. myself,” he mut- 
tered, ‘“‘ but there must be a wonderful kick 
in the stuff they sell in this town. Where 
did you get yours?” 

William Emerson accomplished the final 
necessary gulp. 

‘‘ Where’s my wife?” he demanded. 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said Thomas. 
“« Have you lost Mary?” 

‘‘ She’s here!” 

ae M ary?’ 

“Yes, and she can’t get away!” William 
said with a horrible laugh. ‘“ Your fire- 
escapes lead out of this room and she’s—in . 
there!” 

Thomas Henning placed his hands on his 
hips and considered his fellow townsman. 

“ Will, have you any real idea of what 

- youre talking about?” he demanded. 
‘* Oh, yes! 
. with unpleasant lucidity from William, as 
he grew calmer. “ Hah! I’m not the fool 
T look, Henning! 

‘Listen! I came here before, on my 
way up-town; Id telephoned from the sta- 
tion to Mary’s house and couldn’t get any 
answer, and I assumed that she’d gone out 
somewhere with her parents and that some- 
thing had detained them! Then, passing 
here, it struck me that Sally Noble might 
possibly know where Mary was—and when 
I got up here and saw your name i the - 

door across the hali—” 

‘You came in—yes, I know a!] about 
that, of course,” said Thomas, with a 

‘splendid manifestation of deep concern. 
‘““What’s the idea of it? Has anything 
happened to Mary or -her parents?” 

“It doesn’t*get over, Henning! 


before, because I didn’t find her here. But 


A very clear idea!” snapped 


It did | 
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couldn’t rouse him with a telephone bell, 
and he told me the truth: you visited Mary 
there this afternoon, before she’d been at 
the house twenty minutes! ”’ 

““ Her—uncle said that?” 

‘Oh, he said a lot more than that!” 
William snarled. ‘ He said that Mary axt- 
ed very queerly, and refused to tell what 
was the matter with her. He said that ske 
must have sneaked out of the house just 
after she persuaded him to he down and 
go to sleep!” 

“*And he said that she came here?” 
Thomas inquired blankly. 

“Oh, no! I figured that out for my- 
self!’ William stated, with another dread- 
ful laugh. “Because I know you, Hen- 
ning! I know you and your pretty curls 
and the attraction you’ve always had for 
the girls! 

“Tm not blaming Mary—so very much. 
~ She’ Ss a woman, and they’re all shallow and 
weak as water! Somehow, you’ve been 
getting letters to her! You've been telling 
her about your devilish money and wean- 
ing her from me, and she—I suppose I may 
have neglected her a little, because I’ve 
been going night and day to make a living 
for her and a future! ‘ And while I’ve been 
doing it, you’ve been getting in your 
beastly work, until you persuaded her to 
come back here and—who’s that?” Wil- 
liam demanded suddenly, as his clearing 
vision for the first time discerned the 
armor. : 

‘““ That,” said Thomas, “is a. drunk! 
That’s another one of the — er — peculiar 
visitors that-seem to run my way this eve- 
‘ning. ? 

“ “Can he—hear me?” 

“Unless he has turned deaf, too, I as- 
sume that he can. Yow’re shouting your 
family affairs in a pretty loud tone, Em- 
erson. Not that I’m suggesting that you 
stop, you understand. It’s all mildly in- 
teresting, even if I have no idea of what 
you're talking about—even if it is going 


after I'd been to her house, I saw it alt!% to force me to hammer the head very near- 


Her parents haven’t been in town for a 
week, and her coming here to visit them 
was a mere blind! 

“‘ Don’t interrupt.me, Henning! I roused 
her beastly uncle with my hammering if I 


ly off one of the most insulting pups I’ ve 
ever met, in about two minutes. So con- 
tinue.” 

“Tf he can hear—” Williany’began, and 
then dropped his voice to a harsh whisper. 
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‘Well, he can’t hear this, anyway. I’ve 
made out my case, Henning, and I don’t 
fall for this bland, innocent stuff. Mary’s 
. in that closet in your damned den!” 

“How did she get there?” Thomas 
gasped. 

‘‘ She was in there when I was here be- 
fore!”’ young Mr. Emerson hissed. “ That’s 
the one corner of your rotten establishment 
I didn’t poke into— and how you must 
have laughed when I was safely out of the 
way! The fool husband! Gone! Hah! 
Gone! 

ce And—”? 

“And I’m going to drag her out, Hen- 
ning, and you’re coming with me,” William 
stated in conclusion, and with an astonish- 
ing panting effect. ‘Come! D’ye hear! 
Come with me! I'll have you both face to 
face with me and—come!” 

‘‘ Have no fear about my coming, Em-_ 
erson,” Thomas said contemptuously. 
“I’m not going to let a lunatic like you 
thrash around and smash my new stuff. 
Where is it you want to go? Into the den 
closet?” 

~“ You know devilish well where I want 
to go!” Mr. Emerson rasped, as he led the 
way! | 
His shoulders hunched threateningly, he 
sped on. Looking at those shoulders, one 
knew instinctively that a murder was about 
to be committed, if not half a dozen mur- 
ders! They cried aloud all the outraged. 
feeling that was in William’s overwrought 
soul—yet as their owner turned suddenly 
in the doorway of the den he found that 
~Thomas was only smiling at them! 

“Where’s that light button?” he de- 
manded hoarsely. 

“ Almost under your left hand,” smiled 
Thomas. 

“Hah!” snarled the husband; and then, 
after a moment’s pause, wherein he drew a 
whistling breath, he strode to the closet. 
White to the lips, he laid a hand upon the 
knob and with great energy yanked open 
the door. 

And he stood face to face with one elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner, as yet not unwrapped. 
from its original paper. There was noth- 
ing else in Thomas’s den closet! 

Motionless, however, William stood, for 


Gone—nothing! I’m back, now!” ° 


where! 


- 
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the better part of ten seconds. The tense 
lines of his body relaxed slowly, then. 

“ She—isn’t there!” he muttered. 

““ No, and she isn’t anywhere else in this 
flat, and you’re going to make sure of that 
fact immediately!” Thomas said incisively. 
“‘ Come with me and search the place again 
if that’s what you were doing so ingeniously 
before.” 

‘“ Per—er—perhaps—”’ 
tered bewilderedly. | 

“None of that!” Thomas snapped. 
“You'll go through this flat and satisfy 
yourself that Mary isn’t concealed any- 
I assume that jealousy or work or 
something of the sort’s driven you raving 
crazy, Emerson, but you’re not going to 
inflict any more of it on me, be dead sure 
of that! 

“lve had a hard day to-day, and I’m 
trying to lay off this evening and just read 
and rest and—there! There’s the dining- 
room again. Go through it! Open the 
sideboard drawers!” 

‘““Don’t be— absurd!” William said 
thickly.  F 

“Tm not! I insist on it!’ young Mr. 
Henning barked. “ Patience is all right, 
and we’re old friends and all that, but I’m 
not going to have you galloping in and out 
of this flat all night looking for Mary! Are 
you satisfied that she isn’t under the rug? 
Good! Now for the bedroom again!” 


William mut- 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GOLDEN SLIPPER. 


E led the way, and if William lagged 

at first, his chin set doggedly after 

a few seconds, and silently, at the 

side of Thomas, he made his way through 
Thomas’s beautiful new home. And as 
they went, young Mr. Henning thought 
hard, even desperately—sinking so deeply, 
and eventually so pleasantly into his 
thoughts that he roused only when they re- 


* turned to the living-room and the motion- 


less armor, to find William, white and 
rather exhausted, holding out a hand to 
him! 

“ |_I beg your pardon, Tom!” he stam- 
mered. 
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“Js that what you were begging it for, 
before?” 

“Yes, it is, Tom. You know it now, 
and—I do beg your pardon! I—I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me.” 

“ Neither do I, Bill. Let it go at that,” 
Thomas smiled faintly, as he shook the 
hand. “ Now, if you really need help, tell 
me what the trouble actually is and if 
there’s anything I can do to aid, I'l] be 
giad to do it.” 

William dropped weakly into a chair 
and smiled. 

‘““Mary’s—somewhere in town and 1 
can’t find her. That’s all. She was to 
have met me at the train, Tom, and she 
didn’t. I‘can’t imagine—”’ 

“ Have you called up all her friends?” 

“Er—no. None of them.” 

“Or her doctor? She may have been 
taken ill.” 

“Eh? No!” | 

“You just assumed that Mary, your 
wife, whom I’ve known since she was a lit- 


tle Rid, and whom I respect as much as 1 


would my sister or my wife—you simply 
assumed that Mary had come here for some 
disgraceful affair! Is that it?” Thomas de- 
manded harshly. | 

William Emerson bowed his head and 
bit his lips. 

“ J—I’m ashamed of myself, Tom,” he 
mumbled brokenly. . “1 beg your pardon 
and—and hers, too! I—ought to be shot!” 

“ That’s the first really intelligent re- 
mark you’ve made ‘so far!” young Mr. 
Henning snapped. “All right. IT’ll help 
you—but it’s for Mary’s sake, Bill, I'll ad- 


mit. Take a cigarette and make yourself 
comfortable. 1711 have to dispose of this 
drunk first?”’ 


! His cold, accusing eye left William and 
he took the telephone book from the shelf 
beneath the little stand. William turned 
a dull eye upon the armor. 

** Who’s the souse?” he demanded, unin- 
terestedly. 

“ Weldon Pitt!” 

“‘ Not the deacon’s son?” cried William. 

“The same Weldon!” . 

“1 thought he never took a drink! He 
and his father are the two best bets this 
town ever had as prohibition speakers.” 
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“ His father is still; Weldon isn’t!” said 
Thomas as he ran through the leaves of 
the directory. “Weldon’s gone plumb to 
the demnition bow-wows this last two 
months. I don’t know what started him, 
but he’s going fast, Bill, and he seems to 
have fallen in love with me since he took 
to the stuff.” 
~ “ And that’s Weldon—drunk!” William 
muttered. | 

“ That’s Weldon! They chucked him 
out of the bali across the street and he 
came to me for sympathy about two min- 
utes after you left, Bull,” sighed Thomas, 
as he picked up the receiver. “Let him 
alone. I want to talk to his sister Dora.” 

He gave his number and took to hum- 
ming as he waited. William dropped back 
and heaved a great sigh. 

“ Hello!” said Thomas. “‘ I want to talk 
to Miss Pitt—Miss Dora Pitt! Oh, is that 
you, Dora? Well, this is Tom Henning!” 

He hitched about, so that his words 
might travel directly to the iron helmet, 
and his speech grew even slower and more 
distinct. 


~“ Dora!” said Thomas. “Is there any 


_ one near enough to hear what I’m saying? 


All right! Fine! Listen carefully. Wel- 
don’s down here, at my flat—drunk!” 

_ What was almost a scream set the dia- 
phragm to squawking! Thomas shook his 
head sympathetically. 

“I know it is, Dora—awful, incredible!” 
he agreed. ‘I know—what? Yes, com- 
pletely. He can’t any more than walk. 
Oh, no, he isn’t ill at all; he’s just simply 
—what I told) you. Well, don’t cry, 


Dora!” Thomas said hastily. “These 
things ‘happen to the best of us, [ under- 
stand, and to-morrow he'll be all t and 


no bones broken. You see, he went to the 
ball to-night, and some of the rough ele- 
ment over there may have done fe for a 
joke. ” 

He waited again, while the receiver 
— worked violently. He smiled at William 
Emerson, too. 

“¢ Been at it for two months, but it’s as 
much of a shock to them every time, I sup- 
pose,”’ he said, very softly. ‘“ Hello, Dora! 
There isn’t any need of your father or any 
one else learning of this if you'll just do as 
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I tell you. No, of course you want to 
shield him; that’s what I’m trying to do by 
calling you up. | 

““ Now, here’s what we'll do, Dora. I’m 
‘sending him home in a taxicab, and I'll tell 
the man to stop out on the side street by 
the back door. Get it? All right. You 
be there to meet him—he’s in armor, and 
pretty unsteady, so you may have to steer 
- him—and sneak him straight up to his 
room. Got that, too? Straight up, and as 
quick as you can, and then unstrap the tin- 
ware and leave him. 

“ Yes, I know it is, Dora—horrible! But 
we can’t gain anything by letting his father 
know. Now, will you sure be down and 
sneak him up? That’s fine, then. Yes, in 
about five minutes, I think.” . 

He rang off, with a deep, feeling sigh. 
He found William Emerson half out of his 
chair. 

‘“‘ J—pshaw!”’ said William. “T wanted 
to talk to Dora. She’s one of Mary’s most 
intimate friends, Tom. She’d be likely to 
know.” 

“We'll attend to that in just about five 
minutes, Bill,” Thomas said briskly. “ Vl 
take this bird down-stairs and get him into 
a taxi and started on his way, and then I'll 
come back and dress and we’ll begin scour- 
ing this burg for Mary. Now, old Sir 
Galahad! Can you shake yourself to- 
gether?”’ 

William was upon his feet. 

“Wait!” said he. “J’l take him!” 

“ Huh?” said Thomas. 

“ Yes, of course. - I'll see him home in 
the cab while-you dress, Tom. That ‘ll 
save that much time, and my cab’s down- 
stairs waiting for me!” 

“But you might not—er—be able—”’ 

“I can manage any drunk in the 
world!” William said, impatiently, and 
strode down upon the armor. . “ You get 


_ into your street clothes, Tom; and if you 


have any spare time before I’m_ back, 
spend it telephoning. 

‘Don’t telephone Dora again. I want 
to talk to her myself for five minutes; 
that’s why I’m taking Weldon. Come on, 
you blithering fool!” | 

For a brief space, Thomas Henning’s 
world had ceased revolving; it resumed op- 
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erations now, although slowly. Incredible 
as it might be, William was in the very act 
of helping his own wife to her feet! 

Yes, and now he was~leading her to the 
door, and Mary, who understood it all, was 
stumbling along at his side—and now he 
was pausing in the doorway he had so re- 
cently tried to shatter. 

“T’ll be back just as soon as I can, old 
man,” said young Mr. Emerson. ‘ And I 
—I want to ask your forgiveness again, 
Tom, and to thank you for wanting to help 
me find Mary. You—you’re dead whitel 
Come on, you!” 

The figure tottered onward. One hand 
reaching backward, William closed the 
door after him—and out there in the corri- 
dor sounded once more the click of his 
heels and the slower, metallic echo of the 
metal feet! 

With an unbelieving, rather insane smile, 
Thomas Henning shuffled to the chair Mary 
had but vacated—considered it for a mo- 
ment and then dropped into it and sprawled 
limply. Some little time, he merely shook 
with the ghastly humor of the thing: Bill 
was taking his own wife from the apartment 
wherein he had failed to find her! Bill, cut 
of all the billions of people in the world! 

- And yet—why not? Thomas stilled his 
decidedly hysterical laughter and gazed _fix- 
edly at the telephone. Barring a break- 
down on Mary’s part, all was well! She 
understood perfectly. She would be escort- 
ed by Dora Pitt to the privacy of Weidon’s 
empty room, empty largely because Wel- 
don was over there at the ball this very 
minute. -e 

She would unmask and tell the simple 
truth to Dora, and Dora—who was a sport, 
even if she was a daughter of the hardest, 
coldest deacon in the country—would lend 
her clothes! | 

As to the money and the rest of it? 
Thomas frowned at the telephone. He 
would call up Dora, as soon as Bill and 
Mary were definitely out of the Cypria, and 
give her the facts in advance. Yes, that 
was better. -And he would arrange to meet 
Mary with a racing car and a roll of bills. 

So Thomas waited for the familiar clang 
of the elevator door. 

And as he waited, Mary Emerson and 
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William, her husband, stumbled down the 
corridor, William silent and disgusted, for 
drunkenness always disgusted him. 

And as they stumbled, Mary’s suffering 
little heart fluttered crazily. It was bad 
enough—all this—yet she had been strong, 
up to this very second. She had under- 
stood; she had even thrilled at the wondaer- 
ful inspiration of Thomas Henning; she had 
steeled herself to play her part—up to this 
very second. But now—yes, ow some- 
thing was giving way! 

It seemed to be just behina her left knee! 
Everything in that region had been snug 
and uncomfortably heavy as they left the 
Thomas Henning home. Nothing was snug 
there now! 

“What’s the matter with you, Pitt?” 
William snapped. ‘“‘ Walk, you beastly 
jackass! Walk/ Don’t make me drag 
you!” 

“ Bong!” said the floor immediately be- 
hind them, as something hard and heavy 
landed upon its tiled surface. 

‘Well, what the—what is it now?” Wil- 
liani growled. “ Is that devilish thing com- 
ing to pieces?”’ 

He glanced back. One of the rear lég- 
plates, apparently, had tired of service with 
the knight and dropped away. William 
scowled at it. 

“ All right!” he snapped. “Can you 
stand alone, Pitt? Do it then! Stand 
where you are and I’ll fix it for you.” 

Muttering, he stooped and snatched up 
. thesection of armor, stared at it, and com- 
prehended the simple strap arrangement 
which had failed—squatted then and mut- 
tered once more as he prepared to fasten 
it back in place. 

Yet as he squatted, Wiiliam’s muttering 
ceased. As if a hook had jerked him for- 
ward, William dropped to his knees and 
stared—and stared and still stared at the 
sight the derelict plate had revealed. His 
hands rested upon the floor; his eyes 
bulged; a passerby must have suspected 
that William was trying to play that he 
was a little dog. 

And all this staring was discourteous to 
a degrec; it was even very highly improper 
—for the object of William’s absorbed gaze 
was a matter,of fourteen inches ef bright, 
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gold-colored silk stocking, with a golden 


slipper at the bottom! — 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
OH, THOMAS! 


EN vary so greatly. Some men, in . 
William’s position would have burst 
into ribald laughter and, sitting on 

the floor, would have set the Cypria echoes 
to ringing. Others, of a less wholesome 
type perhaps, would have chuckled wicked- 
ly and nodded and then, rising, would have . 
brought flatly to the knight’s attention the 
matter of her sex and odd position. Still 
others, possibly, would have been for an 
indefinite period too utterly thunderstruck 
for motion or thought. 

Wiiliam Emerson, however, fell within 
none of these classes. He was a person of 
character and very capable brain, in the 
way of reaching conclusions which did not 
involve—or which did not seen to involve— 
Mary. William, therefore, continued his 


inspection, second after second, his eyes 


coming nearer and nearer to the stretch of 
woven yellow silk and the portion of young 
woman therein contained. He did not smile 
wickedly; there was upon his square- 
chinned countenance rather the expression 
of a scientist entirely wrapped in contem- 
plation of a new specimen. 

The limb shook tentatively, as if its own- 
er sought to discover whether the plate 
were really missing. It shrank away from 
William suddenly, too—and with a sigh 
William came to the end of his inspection. 

Briefly, he looked up and down the cor- 
ridor, his brows lowering dangerously, his 
eyes resting steadily, at last, upon Thomas 
Henning’s door. Then, without a single 
word of comment to the occupant of the 
armor, William rose with a lithe bound, 
thrust the leg-plate under the iron arm 
and, unceremoniously, pushed the arm to 
suggest that the owner had better take care 
of her own property—and having done 
these things, turned and walked straight 
down the corridor once more. 

Thomas, in his apartment, was yawning. 

All eternity seemed to be passing as he 
waited for the clang of that elevator door. 
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Still, Thomas did not mind so very much. 
The night elevator-boy, doubtless, was in- 
dulging in one of the series of short naps 
during the hours of darkness. 

When the bell in his car had rung long 


enough and loudly enough to rouse all the 
_ rest of Braydon, the boy would blink his 


way back to consciousness and ascent. It 
did not matter. 


No, the one great consideration, as 


Thomas perceived in his blessed five-minute 
lull, was that Mary had left. So far as 
a man thoroughly in love with and engaged 
to another girl can be in such a state, he 
was in love with Mary—just as he had 
been ever since childhood, just as were a 
dozen vihee-yOune 1 men in Braydon—in a 
sort of semibrotherly way. As he had dem- 
onstrated this evening, he would go to con- 
siderable lengths to serve Mary and would 
rejoice in the task. | 

But he was glad that Mary had moved 
along now! Oh, he was so very, very glad 
that Mary had departed! Thomas whistled 
softly to himself, once or twice, and de- 
voted several seconds to blinking and look- 
ing about the dear, familiar place. 


Really, it had been an experience, but— 


well, he must have passed the age for get- 
ting any real enjoyment out of such experi- 
ences. Many scares had wearied Thomas 
in the extreme. He would just loll here 
-for five more minutes, he fancied, before 
leaping into action again and telephoning 
Dora and finding the car for Mary. 

Thomas lolled. 

And having lolled for the first half of 
the first minute, Thomas bounced out of 
his chair almost automatically. That new 
knock, sharp and fast and light, was a 
sound radically different from William Em- 
erson’s last manner of announcing his pres- 
ence, but it was William’s knock, never- 
theless! This Thomas knew to be fact be. 
fore he had taken even one step. 

What had brought Bill back? Had Mary 
collapsed, after all? Had William managed 
to startle a word out of her? Had Mary— 
Thomas shook himself together with an ef- 
fort and crossed to his door. He had 
gone beyond the power of enduring specu- 
lation; one or two.more conjectures, and 
he would be shrieking! . 
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Calmly enough, he opened the door. -’ 
He even succeeded in starting slightly and 
quite naturally, as he said: 

“Why—Bill!” 

Mr. Emerson’s hands were in his trousers’ 
pockets now. Lips curling, he looked 
Thomas up and down. He shrugged his 
shoulders and glanced back over one of 
them, toward the figure standing near the 
elevator-shaft. His lips curled further and 
he stepped in. 

“Cur!” he said simply. 

“ Hey?” demanded Thomas. | 

William laughed, briefly and unpleas- 
antly. ‘ | 

“Henning, you’re just the dirty dog I 
fancied you, after all!” he remarked. 

‘Well, that’s very flattering,” Thomas 
stated, albeit his heart jumped suddenly. 
“It is something that just occurred to you, 
Emerson—some little stray thought that 


“you just couldn’t keep in and had to come 


back and tell me?” 

“Pah!” said William. “ ‘Drop that cas- 
ual rot! J know her now!” 

“‘ Ah—here?”’ breathed Thomas. 

‘The lady in the armor, Henning!” the 
lady’s husband said, quite specifically. 

It is entirely possible that the whole room 
did not rise a full eighteen or twenty inches 
into the air and’settle down again with a 
bone-breaking, incredibly soundless crash. 
Such, nevertheless, was the impression of 
Thomas Henning. 

Because Bill knew! Bill knew Mary! 
Bill had somehow identified her—and what 
was about to happen now Heaven itself 
could hardly foretell. Moments like this 
meant the end of everything for all con- 
cerned in them—moments like this witness 
the first step up that grisly path that ends 
in the electric-chair! 

And in spite of all that, Bill seemed 
strangely calm for an outraged husband. 
Perhaps that was the way these powerful, 
characterful people handled such situations. 
That William would endeavor to slaughter 
his one-time friend Within the next two or 
three minutes was a foregone conclusion, 
but he had a weird way of approaching 
the awful act. His fine teeth bared, his 
eyes saying things unutte: cable, he merely 
stood there. 


N 
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“Tt’s damned rarely that I’m not quite 
sure how to act,” he informed Thomas. 
“But this is certainly one of the times. 
I—I don’t want to mix into an affair of 


’ this kind!” 


cc Eh?” 

“And _ still, Pete Noble is my good 
friend!”’ William blazed at Thomas. 

‘‘T—-never denied it,” Thomas said 
dizzily. 

‘‘A mighty good friend and he always 
has been, and when—oh, bah!” young Mr. 
Emerson rasped, disgustedly. 

“Why this—er—talk about Peter?” 
Thomas risked. 

“Drop that, fool!” William exploded. 
“ Part of the armor fell off, Henning! T 
saw her leg!” 

“Well, I should say that—that that was 
a most indelicate and—”’ 

“‘ And it’s just as well that I recognized 
that silk stocking—because if I hadn’t done 
that, I’d have jumped to the conclusion that 


you had Mary herself hidden inside that 


rigging!” flared the incomprehensible Wil- 
liam. “ I’d have torn it from her, piece by 
piece, and—”’ 

‘¢ Bill,”” Thomas said thickly, “ are you 
really crazy? What are you talking 
about ?”’ 

“ Don’t be an ass, Henning! That pair 
of slippers and stockings were the talk of 


~ all the girls in town when Sally got them. 


ily. 


Her uncle brought them from Paris when 
he came back, just after the armistice— 
she wore them to Marsden’s party the first 
time. Why, good Lord! You couldn’t see 
those things once and ever forget them 
again! ? 


_—Hiis fine teeth bared as he considered 


Thomas. Young Mr. Henning’s own teeth 
merely shut together. A new element 
seemed to have been injected into the even- 
ing; he could say no more at the moment. 

‘* The thing for me to do, for Pete’s sake, 
is to thrash you, here and now, within an 
inch of your life!” William pursued cheer- 
“ But I’m not going to do it, because— 
well, there must have been a darned lively 
acquaintance on Sally’s part. Nobody ever 
got into that suit of armor by accident. 

“You and she—gad! Poor old Pete! 
You got him out of the way for the evening 
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and—oh, you're rotten, Henning! 
rotten! Absolutely rotten!” 

“Thank you!’’ Thomas said simply. 

Mary’s husband turned away from him 
—gazed steadily at the floor for a little— 
shrugged again. 

“I ‘guess Pete will have to look after 
his own fences,” he concluded. ‘“‘ It’s none 
of my business, Henning. Thank the Lord 
I didn’t fall for the fancy escape, whatever 
job you may have put up with Dora Pitt, 
and, believe me, Henning, when I tell you 
that I’m done with you—done/—4n every 
way, forever!” 

ée Yes?” 

““ Because a man—or a thing!—one who 
can carry on an affair with the wife of a 
partner who trusts him as completely as 
Pete Noble trusts you—no, damn it! It is 
no business of mine!” | 

And he turned on his heel this time, , and 
snatched open the door. He jammed down 
his hat and, without so much as one fare- 
well, he strode down the corridor. For 
just an instant, beside the still motionless 
armor, he paused, looking it up and down. 


‘Then William took to the stairway and, 


descending, vanished! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WANDERER RETURNS. 


ONE too steadily, Thomas shuffled out 
of his apartment, himself paused a 
moment to stare dazedly at the silken 
length of golden yellow, at present trem- 
bling visibly just at the point of disappear- 
ance, which was the knee-joint. 
“You—you’d better cume back to the 
flat, Mary,” he said huskily. 
The helmet turned toward him. 
‘Where did Bill go?” faltered from its 
depths. 
““ Away!” said Thomas. ‘ Come!” 
‘“Tsn’t he—going to take me to Dora’s?” 
Mary asked, shakily. . 
““ From certain remarks that he made, I 
judge that he has given up the idea for the 
present,” young Mr. Henning said gently, 


- as he steered the strange figure ‘through his 


own door once more. “ Mary, he thinks 
you're Sally Noble ncw!” 
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“What?” z 

“ Are you wearing Sally’ s stockings?” 

“J—I borrowed a pair of them—yes. 
But—’”’ 

“ Well, Bill saw part of one of them. 
That’s all!” muttered Thomas Henning, as, 
with a deftness that was coming with prac- 
tise, he lifted off the helmet once more. 

Also, he tried to smile comfortingly at 
the beautiful, forlorn, bewildered stare of 
Mary Emerson. 

“If—if Bill thinks that I ‘m—I’m 
Sally—” she breathed. 

“Tt opens up all sorts of possibilities, my 
child. I can’t imagine anything in the 
world more futile than discussing them just 
now,” Thomas sighed. ‘‘ Your job’s to get 
out of here and into some other clothes and 
off to your train, and if we don’t siart you 
in motion mighty soon—”’ 

“Yes?” came mechanichly from Mary’s 
lips. 
A second Thomas ground his teeth. 

“We'll get you into motion and save the 
day!’ he cried. “I started out to do that 
and I'll keep on trying while there’s one 
breath left in mel. 

Now! 
thunderbolt struck, Mary? Ah, yes. 
were considering clothes, were we not?” 

‘‘J—I think we were.” 

‘“‘ Suppose I make a quick dash to Pitt’s 
and see Dora, Mary? She’s about your 
size and she’s expecting a visitor at the sidé 
door.”’ 

“She isn’t at all my size!” Mary stated, 
in a queer little whimper. “So many other 
girls are nearer that and—” 

“ We'll find one of them, then,”’ Thomas 
said readily. ‘“ Let’s make a quick job of 
running through the list. First—” 


We 


“ Oh!” breathed Mary, as her lovely eyes 


dilated. 

‘Was that—was that another knock?” 
Thomas whispered incredulously. 

‘““No! It’s your buzzer now!” 

“Well—all right!” said Mr. Henning. 
“It’s only some fool from the bali, I sup- 
pose. I'll get rid of him in a minute. Get 
on your hat again, Mary, and come in 
here.” 

And now, to be suré, the buzzer was 
buzzing again! Not without a gasp, the 


_ said, 


Where were we when that last 
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lord of the apartment. moved’ Mary Emer- 
son into the music-room and pulled the 
thick curtains hurriedly. Not without~a 
frightful wrench of every facial muscle did 
he summon his conventional smile as he 
opentd the door. 

But as his gaze traveled into the lighted 
corridor, even Thomas could not repress a 
start. This evening at least, really 
seemed that one could not mention a per- 
son without bringing abcut a materializa- 
tion! 

‘““ Why—hello, Sally!” said Thomas. 

“ Hello, Tom,” pretty, lithe Mrs. Noble 
sweetly. “ Pete in there with your” 

oc ? No! 2) 

“Where is he?” 

‘YT haven’t an idea, Sally.” 

“Why, isn’t that funny!” mused Peter’s 
wife. “ Hasn’t he beea around all day?” 

“Oh, yes. Pete put in the day at the 
office. I don’t know where he’s gone this 
evening, though.” 

Mrs. Nobie’s straight, fine brows con- 
tracted. 

“Is he over there at the masquerade?” 
she queried. 

** |—er—don’t know.” 

“ What, Tom?” Mrs. Noble asked, curi- 
ously, and there were fifty questions in her 
slight smile. ‘ You’re not trying to be 
evasive, are you?” 

““ Me? No!” Thomas gasped. 
of what?” 

“Why, I don’t know, but you—look 
queer, somehow. I suppose it’s my imag- 
ination; I’m horribly tired. One of my 
uncles had to drive over here to-night, and 
I thought I’d come with him instead of 
waiting for to-morrow.” 

She rested her perfectly coiffed “head 
against the door-casing and smiled again at 
Thomas. ‘‘ Why in the world aren’t you 
over there,“Tom? I thought you were ter- 
ribly strong for that sort of thing?” 

Thomas did not reply at once. Suffering 
and excitement had sharpened Thomas’s 
wits considerably this evening; he was 
thinking again—aye, and thinking brilliant- 
ly, wonderfully. More than a little startled 
one minute back, it had become apparent 
to Thomas Henning that Mrs. Noble was 
no inconvenient intruder at all. 


‘Evasive 
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She was, on the contrary, an angel of 
light! She, in her lovely person, was the 
hallowed incarnation of the way out! 


“ Well—I don’t know, Sally,” Thomas — 


said languidly. ‘I decided not to go and 
still I’ve been sitting here and catching a 
bar of music now and then and—well, this 
last ten minutes I’ve been kicking myself!”’ 

“ Well, I think you're foolish to sit here 


alone, if you enjoy that sort of thing. I ~ 


don’t myself, but—”’ 

She ended with a smile. Thomas, for a 
little space, grew even more languid, only 
to brighten suddenly, as if staggered by a 
happy thought. 

‘“‘ Sally! By Jove! I wll go!” he cried. 
“'You’ve just given me the idea! I haven’t 
anything to wear and you'll have to fix me 
up! oe 

ce How?”’ 

‘‘ Give me some of your clothes — old 
ones, of course—and I’H go as a girl. Give 
me an old suit and a hat and shoes and 
everything, will you? Oh, yes, I can man- 
age the shoes, if you have a pair that don’t 
matter—and if I put ’em out of business, 
I’ll make good, of course.” 

Sally Noble laughed merrily. 

‘* Can you really wear them, Tom?” 

“Will you let me try?” | 

‘“ Why, of course,” Peter’s wife said 
cheerfully. ‘“‘ You wait here and I'll get 


them! ”’ 


Laughing again, she returned quickly to 
the door, ajar, across the corridor. She 
vanished—and Thomas thrilled astonish- 
ingly as he slid to the curtains and hissed: 

“ Did you-get that, Marye” 

“Yes!” Mary whispered eagerly. 

“Ts it pretty good?”’ 

“* It’s—wonderful, Tom!”’ 

“ You can wear her things?” 

66 Yes! 7 

‘““T guess it’s all over but the shouting, 


| Mary!” Thomas chuckled. 


‘“‘ But afterward—” 

‘‘ Leave it to me, kid!” young Mr. Hen- 
ning said brightly. ‘‘ You'll have to send 
them back just as soon as you can, and Ill 
do all the lying necessary to cover the in- 
terval. I do get a bright inspiration once 
in a while, Mary.” 

“Oh, yes, Tom!” 
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‘“‘T think so, too!” said Thomas, with 
more complacence than he had been able 
to feel for a long time. “ Sit tight!” 

The steel bonds upon his very soul 
snapped suddenly. Thomas, head up, 
burst into song. Thomas also laughed be- 
tween notes and did a few possibly artistic 
dance steps in the center of his living- 
room. 

It is impossible to keep a good man 
down; it is flatly impossible to lick one of 
these really good men! 

Across the hall steps were sounding. 

Thomas calmed himself, for Sally Noble 
was returning. 

Sally, like the proper person she was, 
had loitered in the public hallway, smiling, 
three minutes ago. Now Sally, with no 
thought of propriety, stepped straight into 
Thomas’s flat—and she was not smiling! 

No, by no stretch of the imagination 
could one have fancied that Sally was smil- 
ing. Her cheeks were white. Her eyes 
blazed. In one hand she carried a jacket. 

‘So that’s it!” observed Mrs. Noble. 

‘“‘ Why—er—yes!”? Thomas stammered 
amazedly. ‘‘ That ought to work, Sally. 
It may be a shade tight, but— 

“Never mind all that!” Mrs. Noble in- 
terrupted, and her voice rang cold steel. 
“What woman has been living in my flat 
since I’ve been away, Mr, Henning?” 

“ What—er—what?”’ 

“‘ Oh, the innocence isn’t a bit effective!” 
Sally cried with a harsh little laugh. 
‘‘ Spare yourself the effort, please! I know 
who the lady is!” 

“* You—er—you—” 

‘Yes, it’s pretty little Mary Lawson— 
Mary Emerson she is now, I believe!”’ Mrs. 
Noble cried viciously. “ It’s Mary Law- 
son, if you please! Her clothes are hang- 
ing in my husband’s closet!” 


t 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A LADY FAINTS. 


LTHOUGH five solid stories of steel 
and concrete were between his eyes 
and a sweep of the open heavens, 

it’s simple fact that a swirl of stars blazed 
before Thomas! 
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Yet he smiled, dazedly and by sheer 
force of instinct. He looked hard at Sally 
Noble—and the stars vanished slowly, and 
he was still smiling. And now, by all that 
was remarkable, he was mustering up 2 
genuine laugh for Sally’s edification. What 
is more, the laugh sounded real, at least to 
Thomas. 

_“ What on earth are you talking about, 
Sally?” he demanded boisterously. 


“You know quite well! Where is she 
now?” | 
“Where is— Mary Emerson, you 


mean?” Thomas frowned. 

“You know quite well that I medn 
Mary. Well?” 

“ Well—let me see,” mused young Mr. 
Henning. ‘“ She must be out West some- 
where, isn’t she? They were going to do 
the whole coast, I believe, and then they 
were sailing for England—or it may have 
been China. Or it may be—”’ 

“Or it may be that you think I’m as 
great a fool as I must have been!” flashed 
from Mrs. Noble. ‘‘ You know — and I 
know you know—and, which is still more 
to the point, you know that I know that 
you know—all about it! What was Mary 
doing in my home?” 

Thomas extended his hands, palm up- 
ward, and shook his head. 

“What makes you think that she was 
there?” 

“And how long has she been thete? 
Ever since I left, perhaps?” 

““T give it up, Sally!” 

Surveying him with marked contempt, 
Mrs. Noble took a grip upon herself; it 
was hard, too, as one saw quite readily. 

“Oh, no you don’t,” she corrected. 
“You'd like to, doubtless, but I’m not go- 
ing to permit you to give it up. Will you 


please be so frightfully good as to drop all 


the pretense, Mr. Henning? 
‘“‘T understand it all perfectly; men have 


to protect one another and, particularly, 


such dear friends as you and Peter. But I 
‘mean to have the whole truth and I don’t 
mean to wait for it! Where is that woman 
now?” . 

“ Ask me something that I can answer, 
Sally,”’ sighed Thomas. 

“Vou refuse to tell me?” 
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‘TI can’t tell you what I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Noble’s lips tightened. She glanced 
from Thomas to the little gray jacket; she 
thrust the latter at the former. 

‘‘ Are you so unutterably stupid that you 
think I can be fooled, with this rag in my 
very hand?” she demanded. ‘“ That’s 
Mary’s coat!” 

‘‘ What makes you think so?” 

“Well, apart from the fact that I went 
with her to the tailor’s for both fittings of 
the thing, her monogram is embroidered 
inside!’ Mrs. Noble said, quite specifically. 
‘“* And the skirt is hanging with it!” 

‘In Peter’s closet?” . 

‘“‘Mine and Peter’s!” Sally snapped. “ I 
—I couldn’t have believed that sort of 
thing of Peter! I—” 

Her voice broke. Thomas advanced one 
soothing step. 

““ Don’t believe it now!” he said earnest- 
ly. ‘ There’s some mistake, of course. Let 
me see that coat, Sally.” 

“Tl. keep it! Mrs. Noble stated, and 
thrust it behind her back. 

Her lips compressed more firmly. She 
was examining Thomas Henning afresh, 
and, perchance, revising her estimate of 
him, and also her mode of attack; for when 
she spoke some of the harsh ring had been 
forced from her voice. 

“Tom,” she said quietly, “a woman 
does deserve something, you know, even 
from her husband and his partner and 
dearest friend. You’re sworn to silence, of 
course. I understand that, and I will not 
urge you to—to betray your friend alto- 
gether. 

“ But I do deserve a little consideration 
at your hands, Tom, and I'll accept that 
little oratefully, and promise not to quote 
you later. So tell me this: is it—is it as 
bad as I think it is?” 

‘“T don’t know how bad you think it is, 
but it isn’t,”. Thomas said lucidly. 

‘“Let’s not fence with words, please! 
Shall I put it in another way? Is this just 
one of those nasty little things that happen 
sometimes when a man’s wife trusts him 
and goes away? I mean, is it just an ad- 
venture of this evening or is it something 
more serious?’”’ 

“ Considering that Peter has. been at 
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your side every day for months—”’ .Thomas 
began guardedly. 

“ Put it-in still another way, then!” Mrs. 
Noble suggested, and it was plain that pa- 
tience was slipping fast. ‘“ Did they just 
snatch this opportunity and go to the ball 
.together?”’ 

“ Hardly that, I should say. Peter told 
me he wasn’t going.” 

“He told me the same thing, Tom. 
Then if—if it isn’t that,” Sally went on, 
and choked a little, “ have they gone—for 
good?”’ 

“No!” said Thomas. 

Mrs. Noble started. 

“T think you’re lying to me!” she said 
flatteringly: ‘‘ Will you tell:me any more 
about them or will you not?” 

“I cannot!” 

“Then I can learn for myself!” blazed 
from Mrs. Noble, as_a surge of fiery color 
came to her face and the forced self-control 
departed all in twinkling. ‘‘ Do you hear? 
I can learn for myself! 

“And Vll go to the bottom of it! I 
don’t care now who suffers. I’ll go to the 
bottom of it!” _ 

She fairly whizzed about. She fairly 
shot through the door, slamming it after 
her. Thomas Henning, gazing after her, 
blinked and ran his fingers through hair 
that covered a distinct ache. 

Yet the blank, helpless feeling persisted 
for a moment only. Sally was gone now. 
Whither? Thomas made for his faithful 
keyhole and glued a tired eye over the 
orifice. 

Sally, apparently, had returned to her 
own apartment. The door stood open some 
two inches. Thomas straightened up. 
Were it better to go over there and try to 
calm her—or were it better to let nature 
take its course and trust to a few solitary 
minutes and a good crying spell to restore 
some of Sally’s reason? | 

Not, to be sure, that Sally had no cause 
for wrath. It is a calm wife, indeed, who 


can find the raiment of another woman in ° 


her husband’s closet without raising some 
slight question as to its presence. 
the door across the hgll slammed violently. 
French heels went down the corridor. 
Thomas, gazing from the merest crack in 


Still— 
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his opening door, caught the whisk of Sal- 
ly’s blue gown, disappearing down the 
stairway. 

Well, he would do no soothing for the 
present, would he. Thomas smiled rueful- 
ly for a second or so; and then started and 
turned with a sharply hissed: 

‘“Mary! Don’t cry like that!” 

A storm of sobbing answered him. He 
hurried to the curtains and through them. 


The infernal helmet was off again, and its 


wearer wept unrestrainedly—awfully, un- 
controllably, as a heart-broken little child 
might weep. 

“Mary!” Thomas began. 

“Don’t come near me!: Don’t touch 
me! It’s your fault!”.Mary gasped. 

‘* What is—now?”’ 

“The things they say about me! The 
things fhey all think about me!” Mary 
moaned. ‘ I—TI’ve never done anything in 
all my life to merit one—one word of all 
they say and think about me!” 

“They don’t really think them,” 
Thomas said quickly. ‘ They’re excited, 
you know. Sally—Bill—they don’t mean 
any of all that.” 

‘“They do!”? Mary corrected. 
is she now?” 

“‘ She just left the house.” 

‘Why didn’t you get it away from her?” 

“‘ Get what?” 

‘“* My coat!” 

“T tried, Mary,” Thomas said simply. 
“T really tried and—”’ 

‘“‘ And if she’s gone, why are you stand- 
ing there now?” Mary stormed. “If you 
were half a man, you’d get into that flat 
and get my clothes! You would! You’d 
get them if you had to break down the 


‘cc If you—”’ 


“c Where 


door! You—” 
“ Mary, if you'll stop that crying, I'll 
get them! I will! I swear it! I'll get 


them if If have to send for dynamite and 
blow out the wall! Will you stay here 
while I go?” 

“If you—” 

“1 will!” stated Thomas, and a preju- 
diced person might have said that he 
snarled the words. 

And, what was of more importance, he 
would! This Thomas informed himself as 
he ripped open his door and stepped into 
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the corridor. ‘There are limits to human 
endurance. Mary desired her clothes! So 
be it! Mary should have her clothes this 


time if it became necessary to topple the | 


whole Cypria Apartment into Bond Ave- 
nue, and pick her clothes out of the ruins. 
Aye, if the blood of half of Braydon 
flowed down the gutters before he had fin- 
ished the job, Mary should still have her 
clothes.. 
Thomas controlled himself somewhat as 
his hand closed over the knob on the d 
of Peter’s flat. He meant first to wret bh 


the knob off bodily. Then, he assumed, 


he would spend five merry minutes trying 
to pick the lock with his knife. That fail- 
ing, he would step down-stairs and borrow 
a sledge from the superintendent and— 
Thomas opened his eyes. 

Most of us, when really overwrought, 
neglect many of life’s little details. Mrs. 
Noble had neglected at least one: just 
under Thomas’s hand, her key stood in the 
lock! 

An incredulous snort escaped the afflict- 
ed young man. He tried the key and it 
turned readily. 

He tried the door and it opened readily. 
He pushed it back and, without the slight- 
est hindrance, he walked straigAt into Pe- 
ter Noble’s home! _ 

His skin crawled with pure joy! His 
fingers punchéd at buttons and lights 
flashed into being. Thomas laughed soft- 
ly, wildly. If Mary’s things were in Peter’s 
closet, he knew the way! 

The junior partner of Henning and No- 
ble dispensed with a formal music-room in 
his apartment; that cubby-hole just be- 
yond the spacious living-room was what 
Sally called her boudoir. Thomas fairly 
breezed into it and turned on more light. 

And now for the closet! That rumpled 
mass on the floor was Mary’s coat, thrown 
there by Sally. Thomas picked it up and 
shook it out and kept on his way to the 
closet; readily as if it were his own, he 


opened the door—and he laughed again.. 


It was impossible, of course, considering 
the way things had been running this eve- 
ning; yet notwithstanding its impossibility, 


there hung Mary’s skirt, matching the . 


jacket! Ah, and that silk shirt-waist bore 
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the same monogram, did it not? Delicate- 
ly, Thomas took it from its hook and laid 
it with the other things. . 

That hat up there? Doubtless the hat 
was Mary’s. It matched the suit, anyway, 
and Thomas added it to his collection. 
And that was all, was it not? 

No, it was not! His quick eye, travel- 
ing down to the floor, lighted upon Mary’s 
tiny gray shoes and the gray silk stockings 
thrown over them. With a grin that was 
almost tender, Thomas picked up the ab- 
surd little things. 

Nothing more, then, remained, save to 
make them into a neat bundle and carry 
them back to the poor kid over there. A 
weight seemed lifted from Thomas; for the 
first time he fully understood just how 
much vicarious suffering he had been do- 
ing, in addition to his own portion. 

Here were poor little Mary’s clothes. 
Here was life itself for Mary! Thomas 
permitted himself a great sigh as he rolled 
them up neatly. | 

‘““ Whatever does this—” an amazed 
voice in the next room inquired. 

Thomas started up. Steps were coming 
his way. And they were Sally’s steps! Ac- 
companying them, Sally herself was in the 
center of the living-room at this very in- 
stant, wide-eyed, with the door of the place 
standing open behind her! 

She was pale and very greatly startled. | 
One hand to her bosom, she fairly glared 
at Thomas for several seconds, until full 
recognition came; then, with a little gasp, 
Mrs. Noble advanced and cried: 

‘¢ How—how dare you break in here?” 

‘‘ [—er—” Thomas essayed. 

‘How dare you, I say?” =» 

“ Sally—listen!”’? Thomas said swiftly. 
“Don’t berate me like that when I’m try- 
ing to be of service to you! You went out 
and left your door open.” 

“T did not!” 

‘‘Pardon me, but you did!” Thomas 
corrected. ~“‘ If you don’t believe me, youll 
find your key in the lock. I heard you go, 
and a moment later I saw your door open 
and assumed that sneak thieves were in 
here. . 

“T came over at once and I’ve been 
hunting for them. .They’re not here. Is 
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that criminal or is it the natural act of a 
friend—of -your husband’s, at least?” 
Thomas concluded, with simple dignity. 

“ Well, if—if you really—” Mrs. Noble 
said uncertainly, for the key was surely 
there and it was her own. 

“‘ Have you ever missed any of the silver 
after any of my regular visits?” young Mr. 
Henning asked bitterly. ‘No, I believe 
not. So I'll ask you to believe—” 

“Tom! They’re gone!” said Mrs. No- 
ble, dismissing her latest cause for agita- 
- tion and reverting to the greater one. 

é What?’”’ 

“They’re not at the bali!” 

“T hardly think they’re together any- 
where,” Thomas said quietly. “If you 
really want to find Peter, go out in the din- 
ing-room and call up the office, Sally. It’s 
dollars to doughnuts that he’s there at this 


minute. As for Mary, you know and I 
know—” . 
‘What are you kicking into that 


closet?”? Mrs. Noble asked suddenly. 

Nor did she wait for any answer. With 
a catlike bound she had passed Thomas 
Henning and twitched at the neat gray 
bundle. It opened with an ease no less 
than ghastly, spreading Mary’s intimate 
belongings over the better part of a square 
yard! 

And Mrs. Noble. tottered back, both 
hands at her bosom now! 

“Her—her waist! Her shoes—and 
stockings and hat!” _ She echoed breath- 
lessly. 

“‘Sally!. Those things—if they’re not 
yours—” Thomas began. 

She did not seem to hear. Fine eyes di- 
lating wildly, hands at her doubtless ach- 
ing temples now, Mrs. Noble nodded some- 
what insanely. 

“That’s it—yes, that’s it, of course! 
Of course!” said she, without great coher- 
ence. ‘“ You—his friend—friend/. You’d 
do that, naturally, wouldn’t you! You 
work so wonderfully well together—you 
and the thing I married! 

“You drive me frantic with your inso- 
lence and make me leave the place to find 
him, and then you force your way in here 
to remove the—the traces of his crime!”’ 

“« Sally!”? Thomas protested. .“ I—” 
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“ Oh, it’s so! It’s so! It is so!” Mrs. 
Noble cried, her voice growing oddly, piti- 
fully weak. “She was here with him! 
She—oh! Oh!” gasped Mrs. Noble, as 


her mad eyes remained upon the silent lit- 


tle wardrobe, strewed there upon the floor. 
‘““ Why — why — wherever she is now, she 
can’t have any—any clo—”’ 

Very nimbly indeed, Thomas jumped 
forward and caught her. 

Sally had fainted! She had fainted, and 
in one way it was almost as well, for Sally | 
had been trembling on the very verge of at 
least one great truth. . 

And she had made a wonderfully com- 
plete job of her faint. No wet towel could 
have been any more limp and spineless 
than was Sally at this moment. His enemy 
though she might be, Mrs. Noble drooped 
confidingly in Thomas Henning’s arms, her 
head affectionately upon his shoulder! - 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
EVIDENCE! 


HOUGH he might be qweer and ex- 
T plosive in sorhe ways, William Emer- 
son was strong for virtue in its vari- 
ous manifestations; genuine disgust at the 
ostensible doings of Tom Henning fairly 
sickened him as he left the Cypria Apart- 
ments. Not that, in his secret heart, he 
was greatly astonished; this curly-haired, 
lady-killer variety runs pretty true to type 
—but it was a mortal shame that poor old 
Pete Noble should be the real victim of an 
affair like that! 

On the other hand, a load had been Hift- 
ed from William’s peculiar mind. Mary 
was altogether exonerated. He had been 
crazy, ever to suspect Mary; he conceded 
that now, and had the good grace to blush 
as he stood on the sidewalk. But it was 
because he loved her so tremendously that 
he was jealous of the very newsboys in the 
street when they smiled at her—it was be- 
cause worry over Mary’s unaccountable 
disappearance had all but maddened him. 

William bit his lips. It must be eleven 
now, and he knew no more of Mary’s 
whereabouts than he had known in that 
distressing moment when, after a final run 
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through its entire length, he had jumped 
from the train and decided to remain in 
Braydon while his grip and trunks went on 
ahead. 

. Where, then, was Mary? For a moment 
he considered interviewing Dora Pitt; but 
he discarded that notion with a shudder. 
Dora, deacon’s daughter though she might 
be, very evidently was hand in glove with 
that unholy Tom Henning—Sally Neble 
combination. Where were other friends of 
Mary’s who might know of her where- 
abouts? 

The band across the street blared out. 
William started. Most of them, at a guess, 
were right over there. The Burch girls, 
Rida Carson, Dolly Hayes—yes, Dolly 
ought to know about Mary. 

Although he possessed neither costume 
nor proper spirit, William marched straight 
across the street, straight into the Thorn- 
dyke mansion, and looked about for Dolly 
Hayes. 


People hailed him hilariously, here and 


there; he paid scant attention; he was a 
person of one idea, and at present he 
sought Dolly—but Dolly was not imme- 
diately visible. William hunted on, dog- 
gedly. 

William, in a matter of ‘five more min- 
utes, located a Dresden China maiden 
whose frantic flirtation with a certain Gon- 
dolier had progressed to such a stage that, 
behind the hangings of their curtained cor- 
ner, her mask dangled from her fingers, 
that her magnificent eyes might flash the 
more effectively. 

William shuddered again. This was 
Henning’s fiancée, to be sure, and—why, 
the whole town was rotten} The gondolier 
was just rising; William, without the 
slightest formality, dropped into the seat he 
vacated, with a brief: 

[ll have to ask your indulgence for 
five minutes, mister. I have to consult 
Miss Hayes on a matter of importance. 
Thanks; good-by!”’ 

‘¢ Why, Will!” Miss Hayes cried, some- 
what breathlessly. 

“Wait till he’s out of hearing, Dolly,” 
William muttered, and waited. ‘“ Ah! 
He’s all right now. Dolly, where’s Mary-?”’ 

Dolly started violently. 
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““Have you—er—lost her?” she asked. 
“Yes! Do you know where she is?” 
“Why do you ask me that question?” 

“‘ Because I thought possibly you might 
know,” said William. “I want to know 
myself.” : | 

His tone was sharp and irritating. Miss 
Hayes, upon whose cheeks two bright spots 
burned, raised her eyebrows and smiled 
unpleasantly. 

“It’s just possible that you do not!” she 
corrected. | 

“What on earth do you mean by that? 
Has anything happened to Mary?” 

“Not the way you mean, at any rate,” 
Miss Hayes smiled. 

William Emerson gripped her hand with 
fingers that were distinctly cold. 

“I don’t know what the mystery is, but 
let’s cut it out!” he said quickly. “ Where 
is Mary?” 

He waited. Miss Hayes’s smile grew 
more unpleasant. Some seconds she gazed 
past the hangings to the gay scene beyond. 
Then, with a quizzical, whimsical glance at 
William, she spoke suddenly: 

“T’m not quite certain,” she said, “ but 
I’d wager anything within reason, Will, 
that your dear little wife at this moment is 
rolling her eyes at the sweet creature to 
whom I was engaged when I came to this- 
ball. 

“Oh, don’t flush like that and look as 
if you meant to eat me. It’s so!” 

“I don’t believe it!” 

“Well, if it wasn’t. Mary, it was Mary’s 
twin,” Miss Hayes said serenely. ‘“ Her 
hair was all twisted up, but it was Mary’s 
hair. And her shoes were altogether too 
big, because they had Mary’s feet in them. 
And if the dress she wore wasn’t one of 
that weird collection of party gowns that 
Mary’s great-grandmother left behind, Ill 
eat it!’? Miss Hayes concluded with a sud- 
den, vicious little hiss. ‘ You find Mr. 
Henning and you'll find your wife! 
There!” 

In the light of certain data of his own 
recent collecting, it was difficult for Wil- 
liam to speak calmly as one should speak 
to a lady. Yet Dolly. Hayes dared sug- 
gest what he himself had previously sus- 
pected, and— - 
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“ You’re wrong about that!” William 


said hotly. 
“Qh, no. 
Hayes smiled. 

“T tell you, you’re wrong.” 

“ And I tell you that I’m not. 
he—” 

“I’m not defending Henning—not by a 


I’m right about that!” Miss 


Why, 


long shot! He’s as vile as they come, 
Dolly. But you’re hooking him up with 
the wrong woman.” . 

es What?”’ 


“Sally Noble!” William said, simply 
and bitterly. ‘“ She’s over there in his flat 
at this minute!” 

‘“‘ T—I—don’t believe it!” Miss Hayes 
gasped. 

“Please yourself. Now, tell me if 
you’ve seen or heard anything of Mary 
to—” 

“Tf there’s a woman over there in that 
apartment with Tom Henning, the wo- 
man’s Mary!” Miss Hayes announced, for 
she really seemed to harbor a considerable 
spite against Mary this evening. “ Sally 
Noble would no more—” 

“Do you want to come across and see 


for yourself?” William suggested savagely. 
“ Yes, I do!”? Miss Hayes replied, as she 


shot to her feet. ‘“ For Sally’s sake, yes.” 

More than one couple stared as they 
hurried down the ballroom. Silently, they 
paused an instant, while Miss Hayes’s 
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cloak was being found. Then, side by side, 
they crossed Bond Avenue and entered the 
Cypria building, and the elevator boy, 
rousing with some effort, conveyed them to 
the fifth floor,'and there Dolly laid a hand 
on William Emerson’s arm. 

“1 want you to understand,” she said. 
“You've said a horrible, a beastly, a crim- 
inal thing about a girl friend of mine who 
isn’t even in Braydon tofnight. I want to 
—to clear her in my own mind! 

“IT know that Tom was carrying on a 
shameful flirtation with a girl I’m certain 
was Mary, but if—if there’s anything 
worse, I—where are they?” _ 

“You'll see where they aré!’’ William 
stated shortly, as he headed for the door 
of the Thomas Henning apartment, 

““ Because I—I can’t believe—I won’t 
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_believe—that Tom is anything worse than 


a silly, susceptible boy!” Miss Hayes pur- 
sued. ‘ Why, Peter’s his very best friend, 
and just the fact that Sally was Peter’s 
wife would make her too sacred—what did — 
you say?” 

William had stopped. William was 
pointing through the open door of Peter 
Noble’s flat. 

“‘] didn’t say anything just then,” he 
said grimly, “ but if you want to see your 
silly, susceptible boy hugging the sacred 
wife of his very best friend—look in 
there!” 


This story will be continued in next week’s issue of the ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 
the consolidated title ander which both magazines will appear hereafter as one. 
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BELEAGUERMENT 


BY HARRY KEMP 


You have repulsed me in accepted ways; . 
Your high disdain has trodden on my pride; 
You have brought great defeat into my days 
By dangling little hopes, with Hope denied. 


But, like an army by a city wall, 
I shall abide, till, blaring quick and hot, 
You hear my fierce, triumphant bugle-call 
At some unguarded gate that you forgot. 


-: 


hy Samuel G. Camp 


ONSIDERING the length of time 
{ Aleck Wheeler and I have been 
mussing round in the show business 
we've had mighty few differences of opin- 
ion, and those we’ve had weren’t serious. 
That is to say, whenever Aleck and I have 
disagreed on a matter of policy, or the like, 
we've never allowed a little thing like that 
—a mere difference of opinion—to inter- 
rupt our friendly relations; one or the 
other of_us has. always given in more or 
less gracefully, and the natural course of 
events has proved which, if either, of us 
was right, and no bones broken on either 
side. 
Yes, Aleck and I have always got along 
together first-rate. I’m not much of a 
fault-finder or bickerer and neither is 


Aleck; and no doubt that’s the reason why ~ 


you continue to see the words ‘‘ Manage- 
ment of Wheeler and Bowman,” or maybe 
“Wheeler and Bowman Present,” on the 
billboards here and there. And _ besides, 
though probably neither of us could qualify 
as a building inspector, we know that- a 
house divided against itself is certainly due 
for a tumble, and that’s all we need to 
know. You see, about every once in so 
. often Aleck and I get thrown for a large 
loss anyhow, and so we don’t have to start 
any civil wars just because we’re curious 
to know how it feels to lose money in copi- 
ous quantities. We know already. 

On the other hand, looking at ’em from 
another point of view, some of those little 


differences of opinion that Aleck and I 
have indulged in off and on certainly did 
have their serious side. And by that I 
mean that while the thing, whatever it hap- 
pened to be, was working itself out, compli- 
cations sometimes set in—serious compli- 
cations. Just for example, there was the 
time when Aleck and I were the sole owners 
and proprietors of a road show entitled 
“The Girls of the Moulin Rouge Revue.” 

I never had much confidence in that 
show, anyway. If I had anything to do 
with it, it would have been a lot different 
in a good many ways—no less than thirty, 
to be exact. That was the numbér of 
chorus ladies that Aleck had employed. 
You see, during the preceding season my 
health had sort of given out on me; and so, 
when we closed, Aleck announced it was 
up to me to take a good long vacation. 

“‘ What you want to do,” said Aleck, “ is 
get out in the country and just lie around, 
and fish, and take things easy, and get your 
health and strength back. Believe me, 
Andy, when a man has lost his health he’s 
lost something that’s a blamed sight more 
important than money—though I’ll admit 
it’s hard to believe. So what you want to 
do is get out into the sticks somewhere and 
forget business. Leave it to me! We've 
talked it all over between us, and we’re 
agreed on. our plans for next season, and 
one of us can see about getting the new 
company together, and all that, just as well 
as two. 
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‘“‘ You look bad, Andy, and you certainly 
need a rest; and besides, if you don’t mind 
my saying so, feeling they way you are, 
you're naturally sort of peevish and gloomy, 
and Ill tell you. frankly that I’m not look- 
ing forward with a whole lot of pleasure to 
having you hanging round all summer— 
you ain’t good company. So you just take 
a good long rest and leave it all to me. 
I'll let you know when we’re ready for the 
final workouts, and when you come back I 
hope you'll be feeling better—I certainly 
do!” 

That’s what Aleck said, artd I fell for 
it. I went up into Maine and went fishing 
# most every day for six weeks or so, and I’m 
pretty sure that one day I had a bite, but 
I wouldn’t swear to it. It might have been 
weeds. Then a telegram came from Aleck, 
saying they were putting on the last re- 
hearsals right away, and I caught the first 
train for the front. 

And as I say, after seeing a rehearsal of 
Aleck’s “ Moulin Rouge Revue,” somehow 
I couldn’t seem to work up a whole lot of 
enthusiasm about it. I didn’t know, but I 
was pretty sure that “The Girls of the 
Moulin Rouge Revue ” wasn’t going to set 
the provinces of fire. Seemed to me there 
were several things the matter with it— 
about thirty, I think I said. 

“ Well, Andy,” Aleck asked me, after the 
affair was over, “ what do you think? How 
does it shape up to you?” 

Now, of course, I didn’t want to say 
anything to injure Aleck’s feelings, not seri- 
ously, anyhow. It was plain to be seen 
that Aleck took a whole lot of pride in his 
work, and all that, and so—well, I thought 
maybe it would be better if I sort of let 
Aleck down easy, by degrees, instead of 
telling hins-what I thought about that show 
all at once. If I did that, if I came right 
out and told Aleck frankly what my opin- 
ion was—no, I guessed I’d better not. Id 


let Aleck know what I thought later on, 


little by little. Of course, even that way, 
there was bound to be more or less unpleas- 
antness; but there wasn’t any use having 
it all at once. So I said: 

“Not so bad, Aleck. Not so bad. In 
fact, I think I can remember seeing worse. 
But the title, now. Seems to me the title 
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is open to criticism. Now, if I had any- 
thing to do with picking out the title—” 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked 
Aleck. ‘I picked that title myself and I 
thought it was a bird—and I think’so right 
now. What’s the matter with it?” 

“Qh, nothing much,” I said. ‘“ And, 
anyhow, you needn’t get sore about it. If 
you want to have me, I'll admit that it’s 
a whale of a title, no matter if you did 
choose it yourself—except for three things.” 

‘“‘ What are they?” asked Aleck. 

- “Wl,” I told him, “in the first place 
it’s too long.” 

“Tt is kinda Tong, that’s right,” Aleck 
admitted. ‘‘ But you see—” 

‘“‘ And in the second place,” I said, “I 
ain’t sure, but I’m pretty sure that those 
words Moulin Rouge have been used be- 
fore. I wouldn’t say so for a fact, but 
that’s what I think anyhow. Anyway, 
those words Moulin Rouge sound sort of 
familiar to me, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
if we were laying ourselves open to a suit 
for breach of copyright or something. Rut 
T suppose—”’ 

“ Say,” said Aleck, “‘maybe you think 
choosing a title in a cinch! It took me 
somewheres around three weeks to dig up 
that Moulin Rouge stuff, and now you come 
along and claim it ain’t original. Who said 
it was original? The point is, it’s got the 
right sound, though you can search me 
what it means, and if—” 

‘¢ And in the third place,” I said, “ there’s 
one word that ought to be chang 

“‘ What word is that?” asked Aleck. 

‘The word ‘ Girls,’ ” I said. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Aleck. ‘ What would 
you suggest changing it to?” 

“ Grandmothers,” I told him frankly. 
And then, what with one word leading to 
another, as sometimies happens, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if I said a good deal more than 
I’d intended to.” 

Anyhow, before I got through I guess I 
certainly called the turn on Aleck’s ladies 
of the ensemble. I told him just what I 
thought of ’em, and it wasn’t complimen- 
tary. And some of the remarks I made 
weren’t complimentary to Aleck, either. 


‘If I remember right I told him that he’d 
.better take my advice and cut out night- 
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reading right away because the results were 
certainly beginning to show—and he’d 
better stop neglecting himself and go see 
an optician before he went totally blind 
instead of only three-quarters, the way he 
was now. 

I told him that as a Ziegfeld his official 
batting average was about six degrees be- 
low zero. And I think I said, too, that 
in my opinion his foot had slipped, or 
something, and he’d heaved one right into 
the grandstand when he assumed that he 
was a picker and choser of .youth and 
beauty. He’d missed his calling by several 
inches. If he’d started in at an early age 
as a collector of antiques, or got himself a 
job as scout for some reliable home for old 
ladies, no doubt he would have made a 
whale of a success of life. But now it was 
too late. And there were a few other 
things I was going to tell him, when he 
interrupted: 

“Say!” said he. ‘If you don’t like the 
way I do things, why don’t you stick around 
and do ’em yourself? Instead of laying 
down on your job and sneaking off into 
Maine or somewhere, and lying round loaf- 
ing all summer, and me here in the city 
working my head off, and that’s all the 
thanks I get for it! Answer me that! 
‘After acting the way you did, quitting your 
job cold without asking anybody’s advice 
or consulting my wishes or anything, where 
do you get off talking to me like that, huh? 
You make me tired Maybe if—” 

However, I guess we can get along all 
right without the rest of Aleck’s burning 
words. He spoke from the heart, and there 
was a good deal more to his oration than 
the part I’ve quoted, which was merely the 
introduction, but we'll let the rest of it 
slide. Ill merely say that Aleck’s further 
remarks were exactly as uncalled for as the 
one’s I’ve credited to him. Of course, I 
didn’t forget to remind Aleck that it was 
only on his own advice that, extremely con- 
trary to my own wishes, I took that trip up 
into Maine. It got me a whole lot, that 
did. 

Well, a few years later, Aleck’s interest- 
ing collection. of historical relics—I told 
Aleck he ought to bill ’em as the original 
cast of the ‘‘ Follies of 1776,” and I’d guar- 
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antee they’d defy detection, and maybe by 
skillfully working on the Colonial Dames 
and the Sons of the Revolution, and the - 
Bolshevists and other revolutionary societies 
we could rouse up a little interest and save . 
the day—a few days later Aleck’s veteran 
girls, accompanied by Aleck and me, left 
the city and invaded the sticks. 

And without going into the harrowing 
details, Ill merely say that when I lacked 
confidence in the production that Aleck 
Wheeler had tinkered together while I slept, 
I did some mighty correct lacking. As a 
lacker of confidence, I qualified right there 
and then as an expert. 

The show was one of the worst frosts in | 
history. We had a couple of very good 
comedians—I’ll grant Aleck that much, 
anyhow; and our leading lady might have 
been worse—yes, a good deal worse; she 
had a first-rate voice, but then, again, you 
had to admit that nature hadn’t over- 
whelmed her with kindness in the matter 
of looks; yes, you had to admit that; and 
—well, all in all, it shaped up something 
like this: “The Moulin Rouge Revue” 
had three or four fairly good points—and 
thirty bad--enes. Aleck’s vintage chorus 


damsels, of course. And considering the 


proportion of good to bad points, it wasn’t 
any wonder that the public remained cold. 
Perhaps I didn’t say that our route took us 
up through Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and other well-known New England States. 

At any rate, the only reason that Aleck 
and I are still partners in business is be- 
cause, at the end of our first month on the 
road with the ‘ Moulin Rouge Revue,” I 
had presence of mind enough not to say 
to Aleck, “I told you so!” If I’d said that 
to him we wouldn’t be in business together 
now, because one of us would not be living 
at present; he would have passed away 
quite a while ago of foul play. 

What the local dramatic experts did to 
us was criminal. I still have a little sheaf 
of those bush-league reviews, and whenever 
I feel that Aleck needs taking down a peg, 
I pull ’em on him, and they do the work. 
Yes, on the whole, that first month on the 
road with Aleck’s large assortment of fe- 
male souvenirs was certainly a very bad 
mienth for Aleck and me. 
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Another week passed, during which the 
usual seven days got by, and Aleck and I 
didn’t. We failed to make good by a large 
amount. Aleck and I took counsel to- 
gether and agreed unanimously that some- 
thing must be done. We were together on 
that. Where we split was on the question 
as to wkat must be done. There was a 
difference of opinion; exactly such a differ- 
-~enee of opinion as, in the beginning, I men- 
tioned as occurring between Aleck and me. 

‘‘ We've got to do something to jazz up 
this show,” said Aleck. ‘“ That’s a cinch. 
We've got to have some kind of an added 
_ attraction, and I’ve been wondering just 
what we need and I’ve finally made up my 
mind that what we want is something low- 
brow—something that'll appeal to the 
masses. I don’t mean anything that ain’t 
clean, but—well, say something like a 
boxer, or maybe a wrestler. 
hold of some well-known boxer, advertise 
him to take on all comers, with the usual 
forfeit of one hundred dollars to the local 
Sullivan that can stay with him three 
-rounds or so, and I'll guarantee it'll do 
the trick. I’ve never known it to fail yet. 
Now, who—” 

“ Aleck,” said I, “ you're all wrong. 
What this show needs i isn’t something low- 
brow. It’s lowbrow enough as it is. On 
the other hand, I wouldn’t say that what 
we need is something highbrow—not abso- 
lutely or necessarily highbrow. But, any- 
way, we don’t want anything lowbrow. 
And besides, I’m off these boxers and 
wrestlers, and I’ve got my reasons. Most 
of ’em are low, vulgar persons with the 
sort of intellects they were wearing in the 
Stone Age, and they’re fresh and opinion- 
ated, and think they’re the whole show, 
and they don’t get on well with the rest 
of the troup, and I don’t like to have ’em 
around.” 

“ Too bad about you,” said Aleck, sourty. 
“‘ But believe me, as between having your 
delicate sensibilities grated on by a low, 
vulgar prize-fighter, and crashing into the 
bankruptcy court, as far as I’m concerned 
you lose! Maybe you’ve got something 
better to suggest?” 

“ T certainly have,” I assured him. “ Far, 
far better. I’ve been giving some thought 
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to this matter, and I know just exactly 
what this show needs. It needs a large 
shot of Art, Youth and Beauty, in equal 
quantities! What this show is suffering 
from is a raging epidemic of senile debility 
—do you get me, Aleck? That’s what ails 
us principally—an aching void where we 
ought to have youth and beauty. As for 
the other thing I mentioned, Art—we’ll let 
that go, because you don’t know what it 
means. Anyway, now you know just ex- 
actly what’s the matter with this show. 
And there are only two ways out of it.”= 

‘“‘ What are they?” asked Aleck. 

‘We can either go out and get fitted. 
for an entire new chorus, which ain’t hardly 
practicable,” I told him, “ or else we can 
add something to what we’ve got, making 
just a little bit more. We can add an at- 
traction combining the qualities I’ve men- 
tioned, namely, Art, Youth and Beauty. 
And that’s what we’ve got to do.” 

‘¢ According to you,” said Aleck. “ Where 
you going to get all this art, youth and 
beauty? Have you got anything particular 
in mind?” 

““T have,” I told him. ‘“ In this week’s 
Showman there’s an advertisement of The 
Leonora Lincoln Dancers—Classic and Aes- 
thetic Dances.”* 

“What does aesthetic mean?” inquired 
Aleck. 

“ Roughly speaking,” said I, “‘ it means 
the difference between corned beef and cab- 
bage and angel cake. Anyway, there was 
a photograph went with the ad, and it was 
a very clear and good photograph featuring 
six young ladies, and there wasn’t any rea- 
son in the world, Aleck, why you couldn’t 


tell at a glance that those.six young ladies 


were all young and all beautiful. Anyway, 
what reasons there were, were very few, 
and what few there were, were very scant. ” 

“That’s Art,” said Aleck. “ Though I 
suppose I ain’t supposed to know anything 
about such things. Excuse me for imter- 
rupting.” 

“ Leaving all that aside—which seems to 
be customary with these classic dancers—” 
I said, “ this advertisement in the Skhowmen 
says the Leonora Lincoln Dancers are look- 
ing for an engagement; and, Aleck, if you 
take my advice, we'll wire ’em for terms 
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inside the next five minutes. We don’t 
want any lowbrow boxers and wrestlers and 
such like. That ain’t what we need at all. 
Something artistic and youthful and beau- 
tiful is what—”’ 

‘“So I heard,” broke in Aleck. ‘“ But, 
Andy, I want to tell you you’re all wrong. 
You’re a mile wide. Maybe these angel 
cake classic hoofers of yours would get 
over all right in the big cities, but—” 

However, further quotations are prob- 


ably unnecessary. We had quite an argu- 


ment, and before we got through it was 
fairly heated in spots. And I’d like to say 
that a few days later the Leonora Lincoln 
Dancers joined out with us in one mass of 
youth and beauty, but I can’t because they 
didn’t. 
Truth: he generally prevails. Anyway, 
what really joined us was a gent with a 
forty-four chest and no education, and his 
name was Butcher Banahan. This Mr. 
Butcher Banahan had once stayed four 
rounds with the heavyweight champion 
pugilist' of the world, before the champion 
won his title and was still young and in- 
experienced; still, it made a good talking 
‘point for the Butcher, and he made the 
most of it. As a fighter Butcher Banahan 
was certainly a great orator. 

The Butcher had brought a sparring 
partner along with him, and the idea, of 
course, was to have the Butcher and his 
chopping block amuse the audience nightly 
with a short exhibition of fancy work; 
then the Butcher would take on all comers, 
forfeiting one hundred seeds to any person 
hardy enough to weather three rounds; 
and then, right from the stage, the Butcher 
would issue a loud piercing chalienge to 
the Champion—which was a perfectly safe 
thing to do because every one knows that 
champions never fight. There were other 
reasons, too, why it was perfectly safe; but 
no doubt the one stated is sufficient. 

Well, the plan—which was entirely 
Aleck’s and Mr. Banahan’s—worked first- 
rate for several performances. Aleck gave 
the Butcher a lot of publicity, and the box- 
office began to feel the thrill of life along 
its keel, and Aleck went around wearing 
one of those ‘‘ Who’s looney now?” expres- 
sions, whenever he thought I was looking. 


Aleck Wheeler is a good deal like » 
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Then, one night, a young but enormous 
blacksmith, who knew nothing at all about 
boxing and less about the White Lights 
celebrated in song and story—all of which 
lights the Butcher knew by their first names 
—arose from the audience and presently 
engaged the Butcher in a very engaging 
manner. At the end of the second three- 
minute instalment the Butcher was weak 
but able to sit up, and I guess if there’d 
been any nourishment handy the Butcher 
weuld have taken it, because. he surely 
looked as if he needed it. 

The truth of the matter is, that young 
shoer of horses walloped the eternal stuff- 
ing out of Mr. Banahan for two rounds; 
and then, when the third period was only 
a minute or so old, he reached down and 
pulled one from South Africa, exploded it 
right on the Butcher’s chin, and knocked 
Mr. Banahan into a cocked hat, over the 
footlights and through the bass drum. 

Not many hours later Butcher Banahan 
went away from us. 

I wondered what Aleck would do next. 
The advertisement of the Leonora Lincoln 
Dancers was still running, I’d noticed, but 
I didn’t say anything. 

Well, what Aleck did was this: He wrote 
a letter to a friend of his in New York, a 
wrestling impresario, asking him to forward 
by fast freight one competent grappler. 
Apparently, then, Aleck had now reached 
the point where he proposed to have no 
further doings with boxers either individ- 
ually or as a class. In fact, he so expressed 
himself—or to that effect, anyway. There 
is nothing to be gained by using Aleck’s 
exact words. 

Some three or four days later, when 
Aleck and I were talking things over in 
the manager’s office of the theater we were 
then playing, and not finding anything 
pleasant to chat about, the result of Aleck’s 
letter to the wrestling promoter bulged in 
on us. We guessed at once that he was 
some sort of an alien; what led us to guess 
that was his complexion, which was of a 
sort of medium dark shade, about Colorado 
Claro, I think. 

His eyes looked sort of foreign or some- 
thing, too; they were dark, smoky-looking 
eyes that looked as if they were just smol- 
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dering and liable to break out into a blaze 
any minute. They looked as if they had 
‘hidden fires in ’em. You know the kind. 
It ain’t a very comfortable kind. I might 
as well tell the truth: Those eyes started in 
worrying me right away. 

He was somewheres in the vicinity of 
seven feet tall, and I judged he weighed 
something less than a very gross ton, but 
I didn’t hazard a guess as to just how little 
less; the difference wasn’t worth the mental 
effort. 

He shoved a letter at Aleck, and Aleck 
read it and handed it to me. It was signed 
by the New York wrestling manager, and 
introduced Abdul—I forget the rest of the 
name, which was something like a cigarette 
—to Aleck and me. Aleck’s New York 
sporting friend said that the grappling game 
was pretty quiet thereabouts, and Abdul 
hadn’t been under his management very 
long, and consequently he hadn’t had a 
chance to get much of a line on him. But 
in his opinion Abdul was a world-beater, 
and he ought to make a very good man 
for Aleck’s purpose. 

Yes, he certainly looked as if he ought 
to make a very good man for the purpose. 
I think I’ve neglected to say that Abdul 
wore his hair very long—a shock of straight, 
coarse upholstery material that just gently 
brushed his coat-collar; he also wore a 


large, weeping, walrus-effect on his upper. 


lip and vicinity. He had a somewhat re- 
treating chin—which somehow failed to 
comfort me much—and his mouth was very 
large and very full of gleaming, competent- 
looking teeth. 

He looked as if he could bite his way 
out of a bank vault. 

Aleck took a chance and shook hands 
- with him. 

“Welcome to our city, Tiny!” said 
Aleck. ‘‘ You'll excuse me if I call you 
Tiny, won’t you, because I don’t seem able 
to twist myself around your regular name, 
and somehow Tiny seems to fit. How’s 
the boy?” 

It struck me that Aleck was getting 
pretty familiar on short acquaintance, and 
besides, if it. was me, I’d rather choose 
somebody else to go out and get liberal 
with, right off the bat like that, or later. 
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I certainly would. But Aleck never did 
have any sort of tact, anyway. 

Still, Tiny didn’t seem to mind it so 
much, though I thought he looked a trifle 
more morose, if that was possible. Any- 
way, Aleck shook hands with him, and still 
lived. As for me, I missed the pleasure 
on account of a shoe- -string coming untied 
just then, or something. 

“Hm,” ventured Aleck. ‘“ Excuse me 
if I seem to be inquisitive, but what are 
your—a Turk or something like that?” 

“Yeh,” said Abdul. ‘“ Turk.” 

‘““Where do you come from?” went on 
Aleck. ‘‘ What particular place in Turkey 
is now mourning your absence?”’ 

‘‘ Constantinople,” the Oriental informed 
him, shortly—or as shortly as possible in 
view of the circumstances. 

‘“‘'That’s what I call a remarkable co- 
incidence,” said Aleck. ‘“‘ You come from 
the only place in Turkey I ever heard of. 
Or is it? But never mind; we ain’t inter- 
ested in geography just now. Let’s get 
down to brass tacks. You look to me as 
if you were going to fill the bill—even un- 
comfortably full, maybe, but we'll let that 
go. How tall are you?” 

“* Six feet seven,” said Tiny. 

“How much do you weigh?” asked 
Aleck. 

“Two hundred and ninety-seven,” an- 
swered the half-portion of the Orient. 

You weigh quite a lot,” said Aleck. 
*¢ Just for instance, what size collar do you 
wear?” 

“‘ Twenty-one,” said Aleck’s little pet. 

“That ain’t a collar, it’s a belt,’ re- 
marked Aleck. “ What size—but never 
mind. Anyway, you’ve surely got a great 
development. And you’ve got nice teeth, 
too; and you seem to talk pretty good 
English. Lived in this country long?” 

Abdul admitted that he’d lived in this 
country a long time. Then they talked 
over Abdul’s act. It was finally settled 
that Tiny was to flop any gentleman in 
the audience inside of twenty minutes or 
the management would surrencer the usual 
hundred bucks to the lucky man. And I 
might say that the management, which of 
course included me, wasn’t doing any 
worrying about that hundred. 
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Personally I wouldn’t have fretted much 
if we’d guaranteed to forfeit a million. In 
the first place we didn’t have a million, and 
in the second place, I knew we weren’t 
taking a single chance. You understand, 
I had a lot of confidence in Abdul—that 
wa 

Then Aleck broached the matter of 
terms. 

‘All right,” said Aleck. “ And now as 
to terms. We'll pay you fifty dollars a 
week, and—”’ 

“ Where do you ret. that stuff?” Tiny 
cut in with a ing snarl that showed 
his splendid teeth to great advantage, and 
at the same time handing Aleck a look that 
seared him to the bone. - “ One hundred 
bucks a week and expenses —that's what I 
work for.” 

Aleck loosened his collar. 

“Why, certainly,” he laughed feebly. 


“ One hundred a week, of course. Wasn’t 


that what I said? You must have mis- 
understood me.’ 

Shortly afterward Aleck’s little friend 
from the far-eaway Orient took himself off. 
When I was dead sure he’d gone— 

“ Aleck,” said I, “I don’t know why, 


but somehow Ive got a hunch that I ain’t 


going to like that fellow. There’s some- 
thing about him that don’t appeal to me 
so much. And what’s more, I think we’ re 
poing to have trouble with him.” 

“lve seen people that I liked better my- 
self,” Aleck admitted. — : 

Well, Aleck started in at once to feature 
Abdul on the billboards, and once more the 
box-office began to take on signs of life. 
Quite a number of ambitious but misguided 
athletes stacked themselves up one by one 
against Tiny, and Tiny crashed each and 
every one of ’em with grace and precision, 
and well inside the stipulated twenty niin- 
utes. To tell the truth—and maybe this 
will explain, too, how Abdul the tiny Turk 
affected Aleck and me—and he affected us 
strongly—not one of those well-developed 
but well-minded persons that went up 
against Abdul stood a single, solitary, small 
chance with him. : 


You see, they’d come on the stage filled 
to the brim with that turn-me-loose feeling’ 


and eager for the fray. Abdul would start 
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looking ’em over, and right then their con- 
fidence would begin leaking out an inch 
deep all over the floor. And then, when 
Abdul really came at ’em, their legs would 
turn to water, and they’d suffer a lot of 
other alarming symptoms, and what re- 
mained for Abdul to do was a mere matter 
of form, and he did it. 

Yes, Abdul in action was a picture that 
not even a mother could love, and more 
especially so if you happened to think that 
Abdul was coming your way. Abdul had 
made a great impression on Aleck and me 
when we first met him, and after seeing 
several of Abdul’s performances, both Aleck 
and I came to the conclusion that we were 
satisfied with the impression already made. 
We felt that we were already sufficiently 


“impressed, and we made up our minds that 


it would be a good plan to see to it that 
Abdul didn’t impress us any more—any 
more definitely, anyway. We thought we’d 
a lot rather have him for a friend that an 
enemy, in fine. 

I think it was about two weeks after 
Abdul joined the show that, one night after 
the evening’s performance, Abdul fixed 
Aleck with a glittering eye or two, and 
without further preamble spoke as follow: 

“YT gotta have more money. One-fifty 


“‘ Anything to oblige,” said Aleck with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. ‘ You get it.” 

A fortnight later something pretty similar 
happened. 

“T’ve been thinking things over,” Abdul 
informed Aleck, “ and I gotta have more 
money. Two hundred per.” 

Aleck looked at Abdul, and Abdul looked 
at Aleck, and the Abduls had it by a large 

majority. 

“ You win,” said Aleck. 

“ Aleck,” said I, “in my opinion that 
large Oriental gent has got you buffaloed, 
and it’s costing us money, and also—say, 
where’s your self-respect? Or ain’t -you 
got any. Anyhow, one word from Abdul 
and you do as he pleases. Anyhow, that’s 
the way it looks. The next time he braces 
you for a raise, if you ain’t got sand 
enough to turn him down, leave him to me. 
Believe me, I’ll tell him where he gets off!” 

“ Tl do that,” said Aleck, and right away 


TINY, THE TERRIBLE TURK. 


he began to look more cheerful than I’d 
seen him for some time. 


A couple of weeks later Abdul laid a: 


large detaining hand on my shoulder as I 
was leaving the theater. 
talking with Aleck about a raise in salary, 
and Aleck had referred him to me. 

“How much do you want?” I inquired 
coldly. 

““ Two-fifty per,” said he. 

“ Well,” said I, “‘ you don’t get it!” 

“What!” exclaimed Abdul. 

“I said you get it,” said [. 

Without going into further details, the 
upshot of it was, in four weeks time Tiny, 
the Terrible Turk, was spearing Aleck and 
me to the tune of three hundred simoleons 
weekly, in addition to which he was, to all 
intents and purposes, the sole owner and 
proprietor of the ‘,Moulin Rouge Revue.” 
He came and went as it pleased him, and 
did every thing else according to his own 
personal taste in such matters, whatever 
they or it might be, and there didn’t ever 
‘appear to be anybody around who partic- 
ularly cared to say him nay. That was 
just about the situation; in general terms, 
and if you’d ever seen Abdul you’d know 
the just and sufficient reason. 

“ Andy,” said Aleck one day, “ we’ve got 
to get rid of that bird.” __ 

“ All right,” said I. ‘“ Fire him!” 

“You fire him,” said Aleck. 

“No,” I said. ‘“ You hired him, and 
you fire him. It wouldn’t be fair if I 
fired him. He’d expect you to fire him if 
anybody did, and maybe he wouldn’t like 
it if I fired him. You better do it your- 
self.” 

“Tl tell you what I’m going to do,” 
said Aleck. ‘‘ Whenever we hit a town 
I’m going to see that it’s passed out quietly 
to the local athletes that the man that flops 
Tiny receives three instead of one hundred 
dollars from the management—if he crashes 
him to earth, you understand, and crashes 
him good. If we can get somebody to do 
that, I'll do the rest. It'll shake Tiny’s 
nerve, and I’ll see that he gets going before 
he gets reorganized. But just the way 
things are now, I'll tell you frankly I don’t 
feel like firing him. Andy, there’s gome- 
thing’ uncanny about that guy; he’s got 


He said he’d been © 
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some sort of,an influence over me. And 
what’s more, if he was ever crossed—well, 
I don’t know. He’s got a mighty bad eve 
and a large muscular frame. I’d look for 
him to do most anything.” 

‘So would I,” I agreed. 

But Aleck did finally summon up a little 
gumption—not that he wasn’t sorry for it 
right away afterward. 

And it happened this way. We were 
playing a town of about fifteen thousand 
inhabitants up in northeastern Connecticut. 
We'd already given one performance before 
a small and not particularly select audience. 
Aleck and I were having a conference in 
Aleck’s room at the hotel: This was some 
little time after Aleck and I had considered 
the little matter of requesting Abdul to 
leave us—and concluded to wait until the 
moon changed, or something. But Aleck 
had been doing as he threatened to do on 
that occasion: He’d been quietly handing 
out propaganda to the effect that the con- 
queror of Tiny, the Terrible Turk, could 
collect three hundred good dollars from the 
management of the ‘“ Moulin Rouge Re- 
vue,” and no questions asked. 

Aleck and I, as I’ve said, were talking 
matters over-in Aleck’s room, when Abdul 
casually dropped in. 

- “Well, Tiny,” said Aleck, ‘“‘ what’s the 


good word?” 


“ Listen,” said Abdul. “I’ve been let- 
ting you fellows off too easy. I gotta have 
more money. Three hundred and—”’ 

“ Not on your life!” roared Aleck, jump- 
ing up and waving his arms around. ‘“‘ Not 
another darned cent! I’ve stood for these 
raises of yours as long as I’m going to. 
And now—” 

All this time Abdul had been walking 
toward Aleck, and now he was pretty close, 
and Aleck’s voice sort of trickled off into 
silence. 

‘“‘ Nothing doing, eh?” sneered Abdul. 

“‘That’s what I said!” said Aleck, 
though it seemed to me that he was sort of 
losing his enthusiasm. 

“ All right,” grated Abdul. “ We'll see!” 

And with that he turned and walked out, 
looking sinister from any and every angle. 

‘* Well,” I said, “‘ you’ve certainly done 
it now.” And I started to leave the room. 
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“Where you going?” asked Aleck. 

“I’m going out to get measured for a 
coffin,” I told him, gloomily, “‘ and I advise 
you to do the same. This means war!” 

“What do you think he'll do?” asked 
Aleck. 

“JT don’t know,” [ said. “ But you can 
bet your life there’s going to be a Turkish 
atrocity of some kind, and it ain’t far dis- 
tant. I! tell you what I think. I don’t 
believe he’s going to use force, not right 
away, anyhow; because if he was, he would 
now be using it. I think he’s gomg to use 
gome kind of treachery, first; and whatever 
kind he uses, you can bet it will be a pretty 
slick piece of treachery; you know these 
Orientals are experts in such matters.” 

“ Well,” said Aleck, “ considering Abdul 
by and large, I think I prefer treachery to 
force. Don’t be in a burry, Andy; sit 
down, and iet’s talk this thing over. Lis- 
ten. Suppose we-see the local authorities 
and have this guy put under bonds to pre- 
serve the peace, or whatever they cail it? 
How does that hit you? If we did that—” 

But at.any rate, the meeting broke up 
shortly afterwards without our having come 
to any definite conclusion. Just then we 
had to go to the theater—did I say this 
was the morning after our premier perform- 
ance in that northerly Connecticut smail- 
town?—but as soon as possible we’d take 
up the matter again. Aleck thought it 
needed taking up again, and so did L 
Meantime, I think I’m strictly within the 
truth when I say that Aleck and I were 
worried and unhappy. We seemed to feel 
something impending. 

As we were making our way out through 
the hotel lobby, a somewhat undersized 
person with bandy legs stopped us; just a 
shortish, nondescript-icoking bird with bow- 
legs. He had an alert.air, and he wanted 
to know if we were Wheeler and Bowman, 
and we told him we were. He said his 
name was Jimmy Dunn, and he’d heard we 
were offering three hundred bucks on the 
quiet to the man who flattened the Terrible 
Turk, and was that straight. We said it 
_ Surely was. 

_ “ Why the gum-shoe stuff?” asked Dunn. 
_“ Why don't you announce the full amount 
from the stage?” 


“If we did that,” Aleck informed him, 
“‘ Abdul might think we were trying to put 
something over on him—to get rid of him, 
maybe—and he might be offended, and 
somehow we don’t feel just like offending 
him.”’ 

“IT get you,” said Dunn. ‘ He's got 
your goat, eh? And that’s what you want 
to do—get rid of him?” | 

““ Between you and me and my partner, 
here,” said Aleck, “ you’ve uttered a large 
yheaping teaspoonful! ” 

“Hmm,” said Dunn. “ Three hundred 
for flopping the Turk, and—Say! If a 
fellow ’d guarantee to get rid of that guy 
for you, how much extra would it be 
worth ?”’ ~ 

Well, it was a pretty hard matter th de- 
termine. In a way, the sky was the limit. 
But this began to look like business, and 
Aleck Wheeler was always a pretty good 
bargainer, and so the figure he named was 
fairly conservative. 

“ A hundred more,’ stated Aleck. “e With 
the understanding that there won’t be any 
comebacks—you know what I mean— 
comebacks.”’ 

“ J guess we can do business,”’ said Dunn. 

“ Say,” said Aleck. ‘“‘ Do you know any- 
body that can hand this Oriental hired-man 
of ours a trimming?” 

“Tl say I do,” said Dum. “ And 
what’s more, you can get that extra hun- 
dred ready. You’re going to lose it.” 

“Who is he, and how—” Aleck began. 

“Nix,” said Jimmy Durih. “Do you 


thipk this is the first piece of business [. 
—ever did? All I’ve got to say is, get the 


coin ready! 
night. ” 

“ To-night?” repeated Aleck. 

“You heard me,” said Jimmy Dunn. 

I suppose there’s little use going into the 
intervening time. Aleck and I had high 
hopes, followed by periods of despondency. 
To be sure, Jimmy Dunn had impressed us 
as one speaking whereof he knew; but until 
we'd had a chance to cast a series of eager 
glances at Jimmy Dunn’s dark-horse, the 
supergent had proposed to take Abdul’s 
measurement coming and going—until we'd 
personally observed Abdul’s weak, slopmg 
shoulders pinned right to the mat, Aleck 


I'll deliver the goods—to- 
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and I weren’t running round disturbing 
- people by giving vent ta three or more loud 
hysterical cheers right in their ears. 

“We waited; and while doing so, we did 
a little watching—for Abdul. 

And when the critical moment was upon 
us; when, that night, following the usual 
challenge in behalf of Abdul, spoken by the 
gent to whom Aleck had delegated the job 
of announcer. and referee; when now if ever 
was the time for Abdul’s Nemesis to pre- 
sent himself and start nemesing; well, 
Aleck and I were glad we hadn’t been de- 
ceived into entertaining a lot of undue 


hopes—because nobody on earth showed up. 


but little Jimmy Dunn himself! 

“A fat chance!” moaned Aleck. 
large fat chance!”’ 

I didn’t say anything, -but what few 
thoughts I had, ran ina similar channel. 

The usual preliminaries took place. 
Aleck and I continued to hold our place in 
the wings, but now it was a mere matter 
of formality. The affair had ceased to 
interest us. We had other things to think 
about. Still, when stripped for the coming 
disturbance, it became apparent that 
Jimmy Dunn’s bow legs, though short, were 
powerful; furthermore, he seemed to be 
pretty well developed in the treble cleff; 
but giving him the benefit of every doubt- 
ful ounce, he weighed at most one half of 
Abdul, and— 

But now the contestants were circling 
about each other, looking for an opening; 
and I noticed two things. Jimmy Dunn’s 
angora was still peacefully nibbling about 
the home pasture. Abdul had failed to get 
it. In fact,-Jimmy Dunn seemed to be 
making game of Abdul; anyway, I heard 
him pass Abdul a remark of some kind, 
though I failed to catch the words. And 
as for the other thing— 

** Aleck,” said I, “ what do you know! 
Abdul, the Tottering Turk! Do you get 
it?” 

Aleck nodded, spellbound. For Abdul 
gave every indication of a large, dark, Ori- 
ental guy in a deep blue funk! 

And then they came together with a 
crash. There was a whirlwind of arms, 
legs and other anatomical items. Then 
Abdul, the miniature Turk, rose up in the 
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air, and when he came down it was on the 
back of his head, both shoulders, several 
other sections of his massive frame, and — 
_with a kiss upon the alabaster brow of the 
“ stage-flooring that shook the building to its 
heels. And when the dust settled, there 
was Jimmy Dunn occupying a strategic 
position which he continued to hold until 
the referee slapped him on the back, and 
so much of the incident, at any rate was 
closed. 

“The little cuss did it!”? marveled Aleck. 

“He certainly did,’ I affirmed. ‘“ And 
it was what I’d call a fairly complete job 
of work, too. He surely shook that Ori- 
ental to the core—he ain’t hardly got over 
it yet!” 

As Abdul staggered off-stage, Mr. Dunn 
followed; and just as they reached us in 
the wings, two complete strangers to me 
joined the group, coming from somewhere 
back-stage. One of ’em was a tall male 
person who impressed me as being an offi- 


cer of the law, and was. He was a deputy- 


sheriff. And the other addition to our 
midst was a brunette lady weighing offi- 
cially, I should say, about ninety pounds, 
length over all about five feet, with coal- 
black, snappy-looking eyes, and a general 
air of being always right up and coming. 

Without losing a moment she addressed 
herself to Abdul. 

“William,” she snapped, “ will you go 
with me or with this gentleman?” and she 
indicated the officer. Abdul seemed to be 
looking passionately for an exit—and he 
didn’t find it. : 

“Tl go—with you,” said he. 

And that was the last we ever saw of 
Tiny, the Terrible Turk. 

‘“ What’s the meaning of all this?” I said 
to Jimmy Dunn. “ Who was that woman, 
and how did you ever crash half of Turkey 
the way you did—a little guy like you? 
There’s a catch in it somewhere, and I’d 
like to know the answer.” 

“¢ Sure there was a catch in it,’”’ said Mr. 
Dunn. “ That big stiff? I could put him 
on his back the best day he ever lived— 
and he knows it. I was born and brought 
up with Bill Hicks, right in this man’s 
town, and I always had the Indian Sign— 
you know what I mean, Indian Sign?—on 
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him, and I’ve got it yet. I’ve flopped him 
a hundred times before now, and I did it 
again to-night. 

“‘ Here “She's Bill s wife. He ran away 

from her, about three years ago, seems like, 
on account of her temper. She abused him. 
And I suppose he thought he could get 
away with it, coming back here like this, on 
account of passing himself off for a Turk— 
Bill always was dark-complected—and let- 
ting his hair grow, and that mustache, and 
everything. Say! Were you fellows on 
the level with that Turkish stuff? Any- 
way, I spotted Bill all right enough at the 
show last night, and I’d heard about that 
money you were offering, and seemed like 
there was something funny about it, and 
so—” . 
“The rest was easy,” said Aleck. 
“You’re certainly a very bright young 
man, and you'll get on. There’s no doubt 
about that.” 

“What was it you said to Abdul when 
the hostilities were beginning to com- 
mence?r”’ I asked. 
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“* Hello, Bill’” said Jimmy Dunn 
“ T knew that would get him.” 

‘ And so,’”’ mused Aleck, ‘“‘ he wasn’t one 
hundred per cent Turkish at all; he was 
straight domestic, and his name was Bill 
Hicks, and—” 

‘6 He’ S a paperhanger, by trade,” volun- 
teered Mr. Dunn. 

“ And I allowed myself to be bluffed out 
by a papernanger named Bill Hicks!” said 
Aleck, deeply regretful. 

“ Let’s make it unanimous,” said. I. 

I think it was the next morning that 
Aleck said to me, “ Andy, I forget just who 
it was, but a while ago I was talking with 
somebody and they mentioned a troupe of 
dancers, the Leonora Lincoln Dancers, I 
think the name was. He said they were 
running an advertisement in the Showman, 
and I’ve got an idea they wouldn’t make | 
us a bad feature. Look ‘up this week’s 
copy and see if that ad is still running, 
will you? If it is, you might wire ’em for 
terms.” 

‘“‘T wired ’em last night,” I said. 
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YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN EVERYTHING 


BY JOSEPH BERNARD RETHY 


OU have forgotten everything. 
Your heart contains no trace of me. 
The hause wherein I once was king 
You gave unto my enemy. 


} You have forgotten everything: 
The kisses in the dead of night; 
The music of Love’s murmuring; 
The dawn upon our fresh delight. 


You have forgotten everything: 

A thousand little things that mean 
Eternity to some—you fling 

Aside uncaring and unseen. 


I have forgotten everything. 
No single pang remains to smart. 


I lie! I Vie! 


Unto me cling, : 
Your heart against my burning heart! 


Pride of “fyson. 


John Frederick 


Author of “ Crossreads,” “ Luck,” efc. 


x4 XXXIX. 


A GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT. ~ 


és YSON!” | 
Garth turned in his chair until 


his eyes met those of Margaret— 
and then smiled frankly at her. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “I shall ask you 
to leave me alone with Marshal Vance. 
McIntosh, will you take Miss Tyson back 
in the car? I’m coming on myself later 
on. 9) 

The crowd moved away, and Garth went 

with Margaret to the door. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked rather 
grimly. 

“You're going to win,” she answered 
with confidence. “I’m certain of it.”’ 

His hand closed over hers; then she was 
gone. 

When Garth and Marshal Vance were 
alone in the room they looked at each other 
intently, silently, and when they spoke they 
went to the point with a rather brutal curt- 
ness, which is sometimes the way with men 
of action. They knew and respected each 
other, and accordingly they wasted no time; 
the cards of each were laid, face up, upon 
the table, so to speak. 

“Sheep follow goats, and Mexicans fol- 

_ low leaders,” said Garth tersely. ‘‘ Who’s 
leading that crew of brown fools, Vance?” 

“T heard the talk around town. It’s a 
young white renegade—Tyson.” 

“Who called him a renegade?” 

‘““No one but a renegade—a no-good 
hound—would herd with the greasers.” 

‘“‘T had that idea—I imagined Tyson was 

‘behind it. What hold has he on them, the 
greasers?”’ 


“I can’t quite fathom it. I worked a 
brace of stool-pigeons through the greasers, 
and it seems they call the man El Oro.” 

“I knew that.” 

“He’s done a couple of things that 
caught their eye. Among other things, he 


beat Kennedy out of a large bunch of 


coin.” 

The gambler, eh?” 

The marshal grinned. ‘Gambler? Of 
course there’s no gambling in La Blanca.” 

Garth set his jaw as he snapped: “‘ We’ve 
got to get this Tyson out of the way. 
Vance, can you do it for me? Trump up 
a charge against him?” 

‘‘'We haven’t even a shadow of a crime 
to lay against him.” 

‘“‘ Damn legality. I want his hands tied. 
Is he the one who started this chatter about 
saving San Vicente’s mission?” 

rT: Right.” 

“ He’s got to be handled.” 

“The law can’t touch him, Garth.” 

‘“‘Then—simply close your eyes to re- 
ports if you hear that Tyson has disap- 
peared.” 

The marshal grew even more sober. 

““ How far would you go?” he asked. 

“ Vance, I give you my word that I'll do 
him no bodily harm, but he’s got to be 
shunted out of the way. This Kennedy— 
what do you know about his relations with 
Tyson? Enemies?” 

‘“‘ Haven’t heard much about them.” 

“Kennedy himself. What is he?” . 

‘“‘ A cool-headed gamester. Fighter. He 
has a past, but I haven’ t worked it up yet. 
Listen!”’ 

A fresh wave of water came thundering 
down the Chiluah with a sound like a heavy 
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wagon rumbling over cobblestones. Garth, 
at the window, ground his teeth as he 
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<4 Ah?” 
“And sometimes one man may block a 


watched it foam and roar through the open. big work. You can imagine that?”’ 


sluice-gates; and on its heels the rain began 
to rattle like machine guas. 

“ This is hard on you, Garth—that water 
getting away. But maybe the spring rains 
will be long this year; maybe there’ll be 
enough to fill the dam after this first rush.” 

‘“‘ Maybe,” said Garth bitterly. ‘‘ Vance, 
take me back to La Blanca in your car, 
will you?” 


Which indirectly explains why Kennedy, 


not many hours later, stood before Garth 
in the latter’s home. The gambler had an- 
swered the call hurriedly, anxiously, for he 
knew that his place, as well as eyery other 
den of the same nature, existed only by the 
sufferance of the Big Boss. 

They were tolerated, not because Garth 
approved of gambling, but because he knew 
that the Mexicans must have their games, 
and he kept an eagle eye upon them; half 


a dozen different houses had been closed for < 


crooked work... Kennedy compressed his 
lips with anxiety as he faced the big man. 

“ You're Kennedy?” 

“Yes, Mr. Garth.” 

“You run that house a block south of 
the plaza?” 

Kennedy felt that his doom was upon 
him, but he knew that it was useless and 
worse than useless to attempt to deceive 
Garth. He nodded. 

“ What do you know of a man named 
Tyson?” 

Kennedy drew a great breath of relief. 

“El Oro?” he repeated. “I know him. 
Want him, Mr. Garth?” 

There was a rather sinister eagerness 
about the fellow which made the rest of 
his way easier for Garth, yet he stammered 
a little as he continued: “‘ Kennédy, the law 
is a useful thing now and then.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Kennedy cautiously. 


“But there are things which the law 


cannot do, because now and then perfectly 
justifiable acts lie outside of the law.” 
“There ain’t any doubt of it!” nodded 
Kennedy heartily. 
“‘ For instance, sometimes men get in the 
way of each other.” . 


Kennedy was silent, but his eyes shone. 

‘* And when the_Jaw cannot remove the 
obstacle, then it may be necessary to use 
means which are not legal. You follow 
me?” 

“* Sort of.” 

Garth drew a short, deep breath of im- 
patience; he medsured Kennedy’s very 
soul. 

“ Kennedy, Tyson is in my way.” 

His voice was very low, and after he had 
spoken the two eyed each other solemnly. 
Kennedy slid closer and dropped a hand on 
Garth’s shoulder. With that last speech 
he seemed to have shed his awe like an in- 
convenient cloak. 

“* Dead dogs don’t bark,” he whispered. 

Garth struck away the gambler’s hand 
with an oath. In an instant of revulsion 
he seemed about to strike the other with 
his fist, and Kennedy stood bewildered. 

“Not that, you fool!” growled Garth. 
“Not a hair of his head injured. But—I 
want him out of the way.” 

“Ah,” murmured Kennedy, who had 
found himself and his man, he thought. He 
drew out a cigarette-case and extracted his 


smoke. “ Have one?’’ he queried. “ Smoke, 


~ 


Garth?” 

The lips of Garth twitched as he noted 
the omission of the usual “mister.” He 
shook his head, but Kennedy eyed him 
coolly while he lighted his cigarette and 
puffed a chloud toward the ceiling. He 
flicked the match so that it described an 
arc outlined by a film of smoke and then 
tapped on the floor, at Garth’s feet. 

“When?” he said. 

“‘ Now; as soon as possible.” 

“Not before night.” 

“Very well. Your terms, Kennedy?” 

The latter smiled—on one side of his face 
only—and closed one eye slowly. 

‘“‘ Between you and me, Garth, there ain’t 


any terms. ’S that all?” 
“One thing more. You’re sure he won't 
be injured?” 


“ Not more’n necessary. ” 
‘Take enough men so that it won't be 
necessary, I tell you. And don’t underrate 
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him. You'll find him just so much wildcat 
if he has a chance to fight.” 

“ There’s ways of persuadin’ him,” 
grinned Kennedy. 

“Keep him safe—two days—three days. 
I don’t know how long. Maybe in twelve 
- hours you can turn him loose again, but I 
have to keep him away from the Mexi- 
cans.” 

“‘ Partner,” drawled Kennedy, ‘not even 
daylight ’ll see him in the place I’m goin’ 
to put him. Anything more?”’ 

* Nothing.” 

“* So-long, 
Garth.” 

He paused at the door to wink back once 


then. Glad I met you, 


more, significantly, and then slowly disap-. 


peared without. Once he was gone, Garth 
threw open the window and stood in front 
of it drawing deep breaths. He felt as if 
his hands had been dabbling in a murder. 


CHAPTER XL. 
SUSPENSE. 


T had been the hope of Garth that the 
terrific downpour might drive the Mexi- 
cahs from the dam and to cover, giving 

him an opportunity to rush the dam and 
close and lock the sluice-gates, but though 
the majority of the peons did take shelter 
from the storm, an amply sufficient number 
stayed on guard, and they were heard ac- 
tually singing as they stood in the rain; a 
religious devotion seemed to sustain them, 
and the brain of a white man seemed to 
direct them. Garth could guess what that 
brain was. 

Meantime, from his house, he received 
telephoned reports every few minutes, and 
transmitted the important messages to Mar- 
garet. Millions of gallons of priceless water 
were rushing away through the gates, and 
only if the spring were extraordinarily wet 
would they be replaced. Millions of dol- 
lars were thrown away by that delay. 

And now the news had traveled apparént- 


ly all over the country. Wires began to ,. 


arrive from his Eastern backers, anxious 
wires urging him to do something, and he 
felt that he was tottering in his position. 
After all, his whole reputation was staked 
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on bringing the dam into effectual operation 
this year; another delay would make him 
anathema with his investors. 

So he ground his teeth, and thought of 
Tyson. Who could have dreamed that the 
fellow might have this power of destruc- 
tion? It seemed to Garth as if his gwn big 
muscles had been chained in an invisible 
leash. He was helpless—until Tyson was 
removed. And he yearned with all his heart 
for the coming of night and the message 
from Kennedy. 

Margaret also waited for the dark. All 
day she sat at the window watching the 
thick, parallel lines of the rain, which blot- 
ted out the closest hills and obscured even 
the houses across ‘the street. She knew 
that this rain was the fortune of Garth, and 
that the fortune was slipping through his 
fingers; she wanted to be with him and help 
—but very wisely she controlled the im- 
pulse and stayed away. 

And so night came, with a gradual dim- 


- ming of the mist of rain outside the win- 


dows. Something was to be done that night 
about the dam. This much she knew, and 


‘nO more. It was then, just before the gray 


outside the windows turned to pitchy black, 
that one of the mozos, brought up word 
that Padre Miguel Vega waited below to 


see her, and Margaret was glad of his com- . 


ing, glad of anything which might break the 
suspense of the waiting. 

She found the good padre in the big, 
empty living-room. No one had thought to 
light the fire of logs at the end of the apart- 
and there was only one floor lamp to illu- 
mine the place. It was as if the house of 
.. Edward Garth were preparing for his ruin. 
The padre rose from the chair where he sat 
with his hat resting on his knees, and the 
raincloak turned back from his shoulders. 
He 
nest eyes on her face. . 

“TI am Miguel Vega,” he said simply, 
“and you are the Sefiorita Tyson.” 

“You know me?” 

‘“ By your brother, senorita.” 

‘“Sit down, father. I'll have the fire 
going in a moment.” 

‘““Not for me. I have come only for a 
few moments in a matter which needs speed. 
Senorita, it is a hard thing I have come to 


e a few steps to meet her, his ear- - 
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say. But an old man may speak frankly to 
—a lady.” 

He made a pleasant little pause of em- 
phasis before the word, and Margaret 
flushed with pleasure. In La Blanca she 
had almost forgotten that men could be 
courtly. 

“ Whatever it is,” she assured him, “I 
hope you will speak openly.” 

“T must, and hastily. It is a matter of 
your brother’s name and honor, and the 
soul of one who is dear to me. In the 
valley—yonder—there is a simple, childlike 
girl living with a half-demented father. 
Her name is Rona Carnahan.” 

“‘ And Hal—” began Margaret, changing 
color. 

The padre raised his hand. 

“Permit me to tell you more, senorita. 
If the story is half told, you will not under- 
stand.” 

And he sketched in briefly the history 
of Rona and her father. He told swiftly 
‘of how Tyson had met the girl, and of how 
he, the padre, who was more than half fa-- 
ther to Rona, had vainly striven to prevent 
further meetings. 

“ And this evening,” he went on, “in a 
lull in the storm, I went to see if the floods 
had disturbed the Carnahans, and on_ the 
way I met Rona hurrying down the valley. 
I stopped her and asked her where she was 
going, and she answered with pride, 
senorita, that she was going to meet your 
brother.”’ 

“ You stopped her,” breathed Margaret. 
“ Thank Heaven, you met her!” 

The old man smiled sadly. 

‘“‘T tried to stop her,” he said, “ but it 
was like trying to stop the rain and the 
thunder. I tried to speak to her of sin, 
but to her your brother is a saint, one of 
the elect, because he has kept the water of 
the flood from covering the mission.’ 

“‘T see it!” cried Margaret, striking her 
hands together. ‘ He keeps the water from 
the grave of her mother, and she is grate- 
ful.” 

‘“‘More. She is beside herself, and she 
has gone to him.” 

“Why did you not command her back? 
Rather, you are law to her!” 

“ Until to-day. But I could not stop the 
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dam; and your brother has done the great . 


thing. Therefore she turns from me and‘ 
to him. When you see her you will under- ’ 
stand.” 


“I shall go at once,” muttered Margaret.. 
“But—it can’t be that Hal—Father = 


- 


Miguel, his life is clean. I know it!” - 

“It is ever hard to find the sins in those 
we love,” said the padre sadly. 

“ Let us hurry!” she cried. 
show me the way? You will go with me?” 

“To the door, but not within. Noman, 
not even one of a holy order, can interfere 
with another in such a thing as this. But 
you, seforita, are a lady.” 

He followed her to the hall, where she 
whipped a raincoat about her shoulders. 

“ Will it be too late?”’ she pleaded. 

“Our Father alone knows,” said the 
padre simply. ‘I have been praying for 
both their souls!” 

And they went out into the whipping 
storm. , 


CHAPTER XLI. 
REVELATION. 


ROM Mrs. Irene Casey, Rona learned 
the direction to Tyson’s new lodgings, 
intormation which the good lady im- 

parted with a sufficient tartness, and she 
hurried on toward the place:. There was 
less rain, now, but the wind blew a hurri- 
cane. Once, as she twisted around a cor- 
ner, the gale caught at her like a hand, and 
jerked her back against the wall; but she 
went on with her head lowered. She was 
all compact with strength; besides, there 
was enough sunshine and excitement in her 
heart to flood the world with brightness and 
warmth. 

So she came, in due time, to what seemed 
to her an imposing building; certainly it 
was one of the superior buildings in the 
Mexican quarter. It was erected on the 
pattern so familiar in Mexico City—a two- 
story structure with the first floor devoted 
to the porter’s Iddge, and space for storage, 
kitchen, chickens, horses, cattle. The up- 
per floor was reserved to the living-rooms. 
Aft the gate she met a little old woman 
swathed in shawls and cursing the storm 


“Vou will | 
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softly under her breath, She looked like 
the caricature of a round ball with a face 
set upon it. Yet the ancient creature 
opened the gate with surprising swiftness 
even before Rona had time to knock. 

“You are expected, senorita,” she said, 
and Rona knew by her voice that the hag 
was grinning. ‘Up these stairs, and open 
the first door.” 

And as Rona passed, a skinny hand hov- 
ered in front of her, palm up; but Rona 
brushed by. 

‘“‘ Scum!” she heard muttered in Mexican 
behind her. 

She turned on the stairway. 

“Scum yourself!” she cried shrilly. 
‘You call me names!”’ 

The other rolled herself from side to 
side, apparently to get her wrath and her 
vocabulary ready for launching, but before 
her words began to spout the door at the 
head of the stairs opened, and in a square 
of light Rona saw Tyson. He was sO 
transfigured that she hardly knew him, for 
he was dressed in white and the light from 


the room behind him set his hair shining — 


like golden wire. 
. Come-up,.Rona. Don’t mind the old 
lady. d) 

The latter scurried out of sight, and 
Rona resumed her journey. 


“YT would have wrung her skinny neck,” 


she informed Tyson, “but I thought, it 
might make you angry. What have you 
done to yourself, senor?” 

And she stepped away as far as the 
narrow landing would permit. 

“é My clothes?” he chuckled. “I’ve 
called in a wizard named money, and had 
him working for me.” 

Working overtime, in fact. An exchange 
of wires to New York had brought Tyson 
a@ handsome sum of money, and with it he 
had done a great many things in the past 

nty-four hours. The living-rooms were 
_a sufficient proof. 
| He showed Rona first into the little 
reception-hall, and while he closed the door 
she stood gaping. It was indeed q sur- 
prising place, considering the rather dingy. 
" ‘mud-exterior of the building, for on each 
side of the door rose a potted palm with 
the branches joining overhead, so that she 
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stepped, literally, into an atmosphere of 
green coolness. . 

On the dull-green tiles stood at one side 
a high-backed hall-seat, and opposite the 


palms there was a pair of tall, rectangular 


mirrors, so cunningly arranged that they 
repeated the images, and Rona found he 
self looking down a long vista of palms. 
She turned a look of wide-eyed wonder 
upon her host. 
_ “Senor Tyson—magic,” was all she 
could say. 

He laughed while he stripped off the wet 


’ cloak, and then he blinked. For she- was 


wearing a broad red hat, flashing with gold 


-and silver lace, and some matador had be- 


queathed his jacket to her, apparently, and 
she had added embellishments of her own 
design. All her gala splendor, however, was 
confined to the upper part of her costume. 
‘(Otherwise she wore a short khaki skirt and 
low-cut, heavy shoes. Tyson drew a breath 
and contained his smile. - 

‘* This way,” he directed, and led into the 
living-room. 

She followed him silently, stepping as 
though there were thin ice underfoot. At 


- the entrance he heard a sharp exclamation, 


and when he turned he saw her throw out 
her arms and then catch them back to her 
breast; her eyes were afire with joy. She 
made him think of a child at the border of 
fairy-land. . 

He himself was satisfied with the room. 
Here the dull green tiles, as everywhere in 
the house, were repeated, the large stones 
being fitted with truly Mexican cunning, so 
that one seemed to be walking on a single 
solid slab of stone, unbroken by any 
crevice. The world has no finer: natural 
stone masons than the Mexicans. The pre- 
vailing note of the place was Japanese, how- 
ever, with which the jade green of the floor 
harmonized perfectly. 

There was a blue-and-buff Japanese rug; 
at the windows, print curtains displayed the 
wavering figures of gaunt cranes; cream- 
colored wicker chairs were comfortably 
cushioned with chints, and to the side was 
a lovely table of Japanese lacquer, gold and 
black. It caught the eye first, and the eye 
was content to rest upon it. 

Above all, on such a night as this, was 
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the great fireplace, which filled half of one 
of the end walls, for the room was a long 
rectangle, and the yellow and crimson 
flames from the logs made color notes re- 
peated all around the walls by jars of bril- 
liant flowers—unfragrant, tropic blossoms. 
* Rona advanced by slow degrees to the 
center of the apartment, and her glance 
went methodically from place to place; she 
seemed like one who drank. There was the 
same starved expression, and it went oddly 
to the heart of Tyson. 

‘This way now,” he said gently at last. 

“More?” she whispered, incredulous. 

But in the bedroom her strength failed 
her. She sank into a chair and gaped al- 
most stupidly. 

Rest is the most necessary requirement 
for life in the hot Chiluah, and this room 
was almost as large as the last one. That 
gave an opportunity for plenty of air cir- 
culation. Everything was the purest white 
' —curtains, walls, and ceilings, bed and 
wicker chairs. The very cushions of the 
chairs and the chaise-longue were white. 
And on the jade floor lay a goatskin rug, 
with long, silken white hair. 

However, there was one variance, at 
least. For here stood a jar of flowers on a 
stone bench, and the yellow blossoms 
branched up against the wall; and by the 
bed, on a small table, stood a bed-lamp 
with a«broad shade as green as the floor. 
These were the two spots of color, and they 
lived. The rest was lost in that exquisite 
white. 

He turned, naturally, toward the girl, 
but she could not speak. So he unveiled 
the crowning wonder. He opened the door 
of a deep, broad closet, turned on the light 
within—and behold! the place was filled 
with a riot of color, springing out of the 
darkness, silken sheen, mists of tulle, glim- 
mer of brocade, richness of velvet—the 
closet was crammed with lovely gowns. 

“ ‘Yours, my dear,” said Tyson. “ If you 
want to change, ll wait for you in the 
living-room.” 

He left her, mute as a statue, and closed 
the door softly behind him. Before the fire 
he selected his cigarette automatically and 
smoked slowly, smiling in meditation 
through the blue drift of the smoke. 


‘in one way. 
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It was very pleasant. It was indeed 
like opening the gates of fairyland to a 
child’s heart. There was both sadness and 
happiness in Tyson. When he looked 
around him, the room was changed, by her 
coming. The silence was peopled for him. 

He closed, his eyes and remembered how 
she had thrown out her arms when she saw 
the place; and then he sighed: Something 
of tender reverence was coming up in his 
mind. He had to frown and ‘shake him- 
self to banish the new emotion. 

To the victor belong the spoils! | 

“* Honest ” Ed Garth had said that. And 
after all, it was truth. For instance, con- 
sider Rona Carnahan. In due time her 
father and the padre were sure to die, and 
then she would be left unguarded in the 
world. That would mean only one end for 
her. Or—suppose he, Tyson, had not come 
into her life. It would have meant her 
IMarriage with the gambler, Kennedy, and 
certainly this life with him was better, 
cleaner, almost, than marriage with that 
fellow. Besides—to the victor belong the 
spoils! 

Good! He would grapple that idea to 
his heart. Garth had built his life along 
those lines. _Why not Tyson? As for the 
other side of the affair, to be sure, he had 
kept himself indifferent clean so far in life. 
But what of that? There was his sister. 
She was among women what the diamond 
is among gems, and yet she was willing to 
throw herself away on the heavy-handed 
vulgarian, Garth! 

After all, such silent arguments as Tyson 
now turned over in his mind always end 
“Purity,” he decided, “ is 
merely a matter of habit, an affair of the 
mind, a way of thinking.” 

A door opened, not with a sound, but he 
could feel something look in on him; when 
he turned, it was Rona. At least, his senses 
told him it was she, but not his eyes. For 
the wild girl of the reds and blues, the 
khaki skirts, and the heavy shoes, had dis- 
appeared, and in her place stood a figure 
clouded in white, with the lines of her grace 
just hinted at, and all the mystery of . 
feminine loveliness about her: 

He could not see details, at first. She 
came on his sight like music on the ear, 
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a burst of beauty that set his nerves ting- 
ling, a wave that drowned his senses. 

After that, he could see more clearly. 
All in white, her olive skin might have 
seeme@ too dark, and the instinct of the 
artist which lives to an extent in every 
young grl, made her recognize it; so in her 
hair there was one of those yellow blossoms, 
and at her breast there was another spray 
of them. She was perfect, from the heavy 
coil of the back hair, low on her fore- 
head, to the slender, white-slippered feet. 

How had she known how to dress like 
that? _ 


CHAPTER XLII. *% 


DANGER. 


*“‘YOOK!” she was saying. 

LC lieve it? Is this I?” 

“{T don’t know. I doubt it.” 

‘“* See what you’ve done?” 

She whirled around, her arms  out- 
stretched. A dancer would have envied that 
motion. And now she faced him, flushed. 

“I’ve done this? Only a blind agency. 
Rona. Sit down here. Let me look at 
you.” 


6 
“ Can you be- 


_ She came and slipped into a chair op- 


posite him, ‘so poised that she seemed al- 
ways on the verge of springing up again. 
‘Look and look and look!” she cried, 
and the yellow of the fire was doing strange 
things with the cloudy-white of her dress, 
and setting a leaping flame inher eyes. “I 


could ‘hardly leave that mirror in there. ’ 


Who am I? What is my name? Oh, Senor 
Tyson, what has happened to me?” 

It made his heart beat so fast that a 
chill touched him. She was quiveringly 
eager, alert as a bird on a branch; light 
enough for the wind to sway. 

“ Talk to me,” she said, “ or something 
will break in me. Talk to me!” 

And she added: “ And don’t tell me when 
I must go. Just for a minute, I’m going 
to dream that it’s all really mine, like a 
dream that isn’t a dream!” 

‘“T tell you, Rona, it’s daylight reality. 
Go? You'll never go! And everything you 
see is yours.” 

“ Senor !’? 
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“ Everything!” 

Her lips parted at that, and then, with 
a stroke, all the mystery and aloofness were 
gone from her, and he could look into her 
and through her as deeply as the sunlight 
may strike through the window into a dark 
room. He felt as if some one had poured 
his hands full of jewels. ~ 

She was speaking again, and what a 
voice. It was low, and there was no tremor 
in it, but it pierced him like an edged 
sound: “Is it true? Senor Tyson, if you 
give me all this, how much you care for 
me! I shall tell you. I have hoped that 
you might, but then there were times when 
I thought that you laughed at me, and I 
almost hated you for it. But now I see 
that all the time you were not laughing 


- more deeply than your lips. But tell me— 


did you guess when I went in my rags that 
I could be—like this?” 

‘Not all like this. But I knew you 
were lovely, Rona.” 

“‘ Lovely?” She drew in her breath, and 
leaned back in the chair with eyes half 
closed, faintly smiling at him. 

“Tell me again!” 

“ Beautiful, Rona.” | 

“Once I found in a book words like these 
you are saying.” She sighed happily. “ It 
is true! You care much for me. Tell 
me: More than the padre cares for San 
Vicente?” 

“A thousand times more.” 

‘““Ah? More than my father loves his 
violin?” . 

“Far more.” 

She looked slowly away from him toward 
the fire, still with that faint smile, and now 
she raised her hands slowly and Pressed 
them over -her heart. 

“And you?” he asked. 

“1? How could I help? The clothes 
have changed me outside; but do you see 
I am changed within? When I looked in 
the mirror, I could not speak, and then I 
wanted to weep,’ and then I wanted to 
laugh; and last of all I remembered that 
you had done al] this, and something inside 
me grew big—big—” She made a vague 


gesture. ‘“‘It was sad, like being far away 
from home. It was beautiful, like La 
It was—” 


Cabeza at sunset. 
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She broke off suddenly. “ How many 
times I have made you angry! But you 
will teach me to be otherwise. You see, 
there are times when I am unhappy if I 
cannot make every one angry. There is 
so much sin in me, that sometimes when I 
make the dear padre frown and my father 
swear, I could sing for happiness. The 
little, small devil takes me by the hand. 


But you—amigo mto—who are strong. 


enough to tear down the dam, are strong 
enough to change me.” 

He was thinking with furious speed. 
_ Garth would be‘done for now in a day or 
so, if the dam were kept with the gates 
open. Then a little while longer, to make 
sure that the big man was smashed, and 
he would be gone. What could he do with 
the girl then? If he took her away with 
him, there would be what sort of a life 
for her in New York—and for him? It 
would be different in Europe, of course. 

And then the girl. She might change 
in time, begin to regret as she learned more. 
And what did she know now? And what 
was her knowledge of the world? He leaned 
back in his chair and began to question 
her, half tantalizingly. 

« All of this is yours, Rona. ‘And very 
soon I shall leave you here with it alone.”’ 

“ Alone?” She canted her head and con- 
sidered the idea seriously. ‘‘ No, I shall 
not like it if you are away.” 

‘But I am going on a very long jour- 
ney.” 

“J have always wanted to travel. 
haps as far as Mexico?” 

“Much farther! This Journey may have 
no end!”’ 

She clapped her hands. 

“Good! Only a fool would wish to live 
in one place forever.” 

Plainly there was no shaking her on this 
‘point. It was like threatening a bied with 
a fall through the air. Perhaps, however, 
there was a touch of the mercenary about 
her. She had often talked of money. 

‘But it will be hard for me to make 
money for us both to live on.” 

‘“Money? Why, you are rich!” 

‘‘ All I have is here, Rona.” 

She made a little moue of aversion. 

‘“ And I don’t like to work, my dear.” 


. til she saw his astonishment. 


Per-- 


“TT 
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“Well, I knew that when I first met 
you. It is true and right. A man is not a 
squaw. He should not work.” 

“ But who would work for the money?” 

rf 4 J. Dd 

“ For both of us?” 

“ Of course. Sefior Kennedy would often 
tell me that after we were married I would 
never have to lift my hand. All things 
would be done for me. When I clapped my 
hand servants would come running The 
big man also would come when I wished, 
and not otherwise. Bah! As he talked 
I despised him. He was like a squaw. I 
wanted to beat him with a stick.” 

“What work could you do?” 

‘‘Once’as I walked in La Blanca I sang, 
and after a moment people came in doors 
and windows and threw money at me. But 
why should I care for money then? I 
walked on and let the money lie, but for 
you, I would pick up every cent. ” 

“* Well,” murmured Tyson, “I love leis- 


ure. It would be an easy life. But there 
are other things. If we travel unmar- 
ried— 


“ Shall we not be married?” 

He started a little, and stared at her un- 
When she 
understood her color did not change a 
shade. 

“ Well, marriage is nothing. I have seen 
one. The padre talks while-a man and a 
woman stand together. Then there is a 
ring given. Bah! It is nothing but words.” 


, “ But consider, Rona. When a man and 


@ woman are not married, few people come 
to see them. They stay by themselves. 
They have no friends of their own class.” 

She answered instantly: “ If they are true 
friends, they will not care what words have 
been spoken over us. If they are not true, 
what do we want with them? Besides, 
there are only two real friends—a horse and 
a gun! ) 

She might be ignorant of the world, but 
she had a certain cool wisdom that hit at 
the hearts of things. 

“ Rona,” he said solemnly, “ if you mean 
this, then I’ll make a compact with you, 
to be kept until—”’ 

Some one knocked at the déor, and he 
started and turned, guiltily. Again the 
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knock. He rose, angered, and started to 
answer the call. He had told his porter to 
allow no second person up the stairs.: So, 
in his temper, he jerked the door open 
roughly, and found himself staring into the 
face of Margaret. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE LADY. 


IS first impulse was, childishly, to 
FH ‘close the door in her face. in’ his 
panic. His second was anger. In 
some way she had learned, and now there 
would be a scene. So he stepped back and 
waved her.in. She had no eye for the place. 
She merely shook the cloak awuy from her 
shoulders. The streams of rain pattered on 
the tiling. 
‘“‘ Hal,” she said in a whisper, “ tell me 
it isn’t true!” 
“That what isn’t true?” he fenced, but 
his color changed. 
She drew her hand back from his arm 


as though he were a leprous thing, and her 


face turned sick with disgust. 

“IT wouldn’t believe it!’ she said, 
through white, numb lips. ‘“ I can’t believe 
it now! Hal, for God’s séke, come away! 
Come away with me now.” 

She tried to draw him through the door, 
brit he shook her off, roughly. 

‘Lower your voice,” he warned, and 
gestured toward the next room. Then: 
‘“‘ Don’t lecture me, Margaret. It’s useless. 
I'll tell you this: my life may sicken you, 
but the thought of you and Garth is the 
same to me.” 

é¢ Henry! ? 

“T tell you it is.’ 

“But that poor "child—that half-wild 
creature—” 

“Come with me and meet her. 
Come with me, Margaret.” 

She hesitated an instant, and then went 
impulsively after him. Rona sat with her 
arms crossed behind her head, and she 
turned and smiled up at them, calmly, un- 
embarrassed. 

“Rona,” he said, “this is my sister, 
Margaret. She has heard of you, and is 
anxious to know you.” 


f 


Child? 
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That brought her to her feet. 

“Your sistere’”’ She came swiftly to 
Margaret, her hand stretched out. “I am 
so happy, senorita!” 

No girl of perfect training could ‘have 
done it better. And Tyson smiled openly 
at Margaret’s astonishment. She had 
taken Rona’s hand without a word; then 
she slipped down into a chair as soon as 
her fingers were free. . 

‘‘Qh!”? murmured Rona, concerned. 
“You are tired. The wind is like a wild 
bull to-night. \Come closer by the fire.” 

Automaticall \ Margaret obeyed. 

“‘So!”’ she had caught up a cushion and 
arranged it behind her visitor’s head. 
“You are more comfortable?” 

Margaret turned her eyes in dumb won- 
der toward her brother, and then her glance 
came back, fascinated, to the girl. As for 
Rana, she stood back a little to look at the 
picture. 

“Now I can see,” she nodded. 
course you are his sister.” 

She drew up a chair close to Margaret 
and sat far forward im it, resting her chin 
on the palm of one hand, and down from 
her wrist fell the cloudy shower of her 
sleeve and left her arm bare to the rounded 
elboy. 

‘“‘T have a thousand things to ask you, 
senorita. They are chiefly of him.” 

“T’ll answer whatever I can,’’ said Mar- 
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-garet slowly, ‘“ but I’m afraid there’s a 


good deal I don’t know.” 

‘‘Of course. Who could know every- 
thing about him? First—” 

The door to the bedroom shook slightly, 
as though the wind had struck it. 

‘“‘ What is that?” asked Rona, starting 
up, alert in an instant. 

“‘ The wind,” said Tyson. 

“No. Something—”’ 

The door swung wide, and in it stood a 
masked man with a glint of blue at his side 


—a long, heavy Colt forty-five. 


“Tyson,” he said, in a rather muffled 
voice. ‘‘ Come with me; youre wanted.” 

The three were on their feet at the ap- 
parition, Margaret with a faint scream. 

“Take it easy, lady,” said the masked 
man. ‘There ain’t any harm cémin’ to 
him if he don’t make a fight.” ’ 
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“Look here,” said Tyson quietly. “If 
you’ve come for money, you'll get it. Over 
there—” 

He made a step, and the gun flickered 
up from the side of the visitor and covered 
him. 

“ Stand fast! No funny work, my fine 
bird, or I'll drill you clean. Stick up them 
mits while you’re about it!” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Tyson calmly 
to his sister. He raised his hand as re- 
quired. ‘ There’s no danger.” 

_ “There you are, Bud,” said he of the 
gun. “ Go through him, will you?” 

He stepped forward into the room, and 
showed two more masked figures behind 
him. They both entered, and one of them 
went to Tyson and ran his hands swiftly 
over the pockets and belt of the latter. 

“ Nothin’ on him,” he announced. 

“Now, Bud,” said the first speaker to 
Tyson, “are you goin’ to come quiet, or 
do you need a rope on your hands? Better 
tie him, I figure. All right, pal!” 

Rona Carnahan, white about the lips, 
but her eyes as steady as steel, had slipped 
back to a corner where a small writing-desk 
stood. Now her hand moved out behind 
her and the fingers gripped a heavy ink- 
stand. 

-In the mean time, one of the other two 
had put away his revolver and now pro- 
duced a small coil of twine. 

“Turn around, cull,” ordered number 
one, “and cross your mits behind you. 
Make him—”’ 

The arm of Rona jerked convulsively 
over her shoulder, and the inkstand flashed 
across the room. Fair and true it sped to 
its mark, and a fractured skull would have 
been the doom of the first gunman if some 
premonition had not made him jerk back 
his head and glance around. As it was, the 
heavy glass, with the stream of ink still 
faHing through the air along its course, 
glanced with a sharp thud from his fore- 
head and he dropped like a pole-axed steer 
in his tracks. 

The suddenness of it saved Tyson. He 
had seen the flash of the coming inkstand, 
and now he put his weight behind a smash- 
ing blow that clipped him. of the rope 
squarely on the point of the chin. 
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The fellow went down with a curse that 
was bitten in two in the center, and while 
the third gunman reached for his weapon, 
Tyson had whipped up the gun of number 
one and covered his quarry. A fraction of 
a second covered the entire action; riow he 
was master. 

He took command without even raising 
his voice, though it rang like bell-metal, 
softly. 

“Rona, take a look at this fellow you 
floored. I think you’ve broken his head. ~ 
Get those hands up, you fool!” (This to 
number three). ‘‘ You on the floor, stand 
up and get over there beside your. friend, 
and keep your hands over your head, or 


‘Tl finish you! ” 


The orders were obeyed in heavy silence. 
Rona spoke, on her knees beside the un- 
conscious man. 

“‘ Heart beating; breathing. 
back to life.” 

“ Take off his mask.” 

It was done, and a blockish, deeply 
jowled face appeared, with the mouth sag- 
ging open horribly. A thin trickle of blood 
ran down from the cut temple. Presently 
he groaned, and sat up. 

* Sit quiet, my friend,” said Tyson, mov- 
ing back a little so as to keep all three 
within easy range of his gun. “ Now, 
Rona, get the guns from that pair.” 

She obeyed him swiftly and stood with 
the heavy weapons in her hands, flushed 
and alert. It was a great game to her. 

“You, over there; lower your left hands 
—mind, you, only the lefts—and pull off 
your masks. I’m going to.get under this 
little affair.” 

Number two obeyed with a snarl and 
flicked his mask on the floor. A chunky 
fellow, he appeared now, with a rosy, stu- 
pid face, but number three, after pulling 
his hand down a few inches, kept it sta- 
tionary. 

“ Off with that mask!” ordered Tyson, 
raising his voice a little. “I won’t warn 
you a third time, my fine fellow.” 

‘“‘ Then be damned to you!’’ growled the 

man, and tore away his mask. A pale, 
scowling face looked out at them. 

“ Kennedy!” cried Tyson softly. “I 
knew there was something to be learned.” 


He'll come 
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“You!” burst out Rona Carnahan. 
cé You! ”? 

Kennedy stood motionless, 
with rage and shame. 

“Now,” said Tyson, 
there can clear out.” 

Amazement widened their eyes, and 
number one removed the handkerchief 
which he had kept pressed to his bleeding 
temple, to stare at this incredibly lenient 
captor. They were as speechless as Ken- 
nedy. - 

“You can clear out,” continued Tyson, 

“ because I don’t think you'll come back.” 
They made a lurching movement toward 
the door. “Wait a moment.” They 

paused. 
~ © Take these along with you. You prob- 
ably know more about them than I do.” 

He held out their weapons, taking them 
both from Rona’s hand and extending them 
to the thugs, butt first. They stood well 
armed, and two to one against him, but 
they flashed a single glance from one to 
the other, and were of one mind. The 
round-faced fellow blurted out: “‘ Sir, it 
don’t take no two looks to see a toff and 
- know ’im. If you was ever to need a handy 
man, sir, just be thinkin’ of—” 

“ Easy, pal,” snarled the other. 
be talkin’ your life away.” 

‘“ And please use the front stairs going 
out,” smiled Tyson. ‘‘ Stand steady, Ken- 
nedy!”’ . 

The last remark came like the click of a 
hammer on the cap as Kennedy strode 
after his companions. He faced about to- 
ward Tyson. 

“ What’s up?” he said, half sullen, half 
suspicious. ‘Are you framin’ something 
for me?” : 

The door closed lightly after the two de- 
parting guests, and Tyson smiled gently 
upon his victim. 

“I’m framing a question, Kennedy, 
that’s all. What put you up to this? Was 
it—”’ * ; 

His eyes finished the question by throw- 
ing a glance toward Rona. 

‘“* Her?” sneered Kennedy. 
chase after that kind.” 

He glowered at the girl, and Tyson fol- 
lowed the glance. He expected to find 


speechless 


“ Don’t 


“7 don't 


“you two over 
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Rona in one of her passions, but he was. 


astonished at what he saw. She was look- 
ing steadily at Kennedy—tkrough him, in- 
deed, rather than at him—and a smile of 
utter indifference touched her lips. 

The eye of Tyson ran over to his sister, 
and he started, for her expression was that 
of Rona, save that it was tempered with a 
touch of horror and fear as she gazed at 
Kennedy. 

There was the same fine contempt in 
both of them, the same aloofness as from 
a thing infinitely below them. And very 
swiftly Tyson followed up the comparison. 

He saw for the first time a fineness in 
the wild girl like the fineness of a blooded 
horse. He thought of tales he had heard 
of mustangs which reverted to the original 
Arab stock of the Spaniards. The girl was 
suddenly become strange to him, new. 

A little shudder ran through him. He 
felt like one who picks up a stone to throw 
and sees the glitter of gold in the rock just 
as it is about to leave his fingers. His at- 
tention came coldly back to Kennedy. He 
must geé the dirty work over quickly. 

“Kennedy,” he said, “ you don’t leave 
me till I have the truth out of you. What 
sent you here?” 

Kennedy maintained his glowering si- 
lence. His head bent a little and he stared 
up at Tyson through his heavy brows. Ty- 
son madé a step closer, and his face became 
a study in cruel resolution. 

“ Kennedy,” he said softly, “ I warn you 
for the last time. Give me the truth or 
1'1l—mark you—so that you'll carry the 
brand. Out with it!” 

The last words cracked out sharply, and 
Kennedy winced as if he felt the whip. 

“If you want the truth, take it,” he 
snarled. ‘Go ask Garth.” 

A heavy silence dropped on the room. 


“Garth!” repeated Tyson _ slowly, 
stunned. 

“It’s false!” cried Margaret. “ Hal, 
this fellow can’t tell the truth!” 

“ Can’t I?” sneered Kennedy. ‘‘ Go ask 


him. Go ask Garth. Him and me, we 
fixed it up.” 

“For money?” said Tyson. 

‘““Nope. It was a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” 
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The smile of Tyson went to Margaret, 
and found her white with disgust. 

“And what was the agreement, Ken- 
nedy?” 

“ To put you out of the way.” - 

Tyson started. 

66 Death?” 

“No,” said Kennedy, “ but to get you 
safe.” 
~ “ With guns?” 

“ That was left up to me. I wasn’t going 
to harm you none.” 

Tyson thought a moment. “I think 
that’s all. You can go now, Kennedy.” 

The latter started hastily toward the 
door, but with his hand on the knob dis- 
tance gave him courage. 

“‘You’ve won two hands, Tyson,” he 
threatened, “ but luck will come my way.” 

“You forget, Kennedy,” smiled the 
other, “that a horse with a poor heart 
never wins. Good night.” 

The door slammed after the intruder; 
his heavy footfall went down the steps, and 
then Tyson went to Margaret. She had 
slipped down into a chair and sat, with her 
face buried in her hands. Tyson laid his 
hand lightly upon her shoulder. | 
“Dm sorry, Margaret,” he said gently. 
“Ym very sorry.” 

She lifted a gray face; she seemed to 
have aged. 

“Tt’s the shame, Hal,” she sajd broken- 
ly. ‘“ I—I’m sick,” She caught her breath. 
‘How could he do it? How could he?’’ 

““ My dear, we won’t talk about it.” 

A perceptible shiver ran through her. 

“ And I have to go back and speak to 
him again. How—” 

A light click interrupted her; Rona had 
withdrawn into the bedroom and left them 
to talk alone together. Even in her grief 
Margaret looked her wonder at such per- 
fect tact. 

“IT leave to-morrow, Hal,” she said. 
* And you?” . 

He answered quietly: “‘ We’ve both been 
pretty near to a messy time. Thank God 
we've come to our senses.” 

“You're coming with me?” 

He was silent. 

‘“T haven’t a word to say,” she mur- 
mured. “I haven’t the right to advise 
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‘you, after what’s happened. But oh, Hal, 


if you go on{ you'll regret it. 
lady!” 

‘“T know it,’ he answered solemnly. 
“ As soon as you leave, I’m going to take 
her back to her father.” . 

‘And to-morrow?” 

“TY don’t think I can leave with you. 


Hal, she’s a 


I’ve got to see that Garth is finished.” 
_ and - 


She closed her eyes suddenly, 
swayed a little, but she said nothing. 

“ You still care?” he asked. — 

She looked at him through a long mo- 
ment,-and there was such anguish in her 
eyes that he had to bow his head. _ She 
rose. 

“ The poor padre is waiting in the street 
for me.’ 

‘Tell him that he has no cause for 
worry. You can give him my word, Mar- 
garet. ” 

And so they parted, and he watched her 
down the stairs. When he came back he 
rapped on the door of the bedroom; it flew 
open, and the lighted face of Rona was be- 
fore him. 

“Change back toe your old clothes,” he 
said. “We're going up the valley, and 
we're starting now.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE BATTLE. 


EQUILA and Mescal had been flow- 

ing freely for twenty-four hours in 

La Blanca, and the devil was loosed 
in every Mexican peon in the town; ac- 
cordingly, when morning rose they gravi- 
tated naturally toward the center of 
trouble. There was a sufficient detail 
guarding the dam, for’ they had not yet 
worked themselves to the point when dyna- 
mite would be used, and they wese con- 
tented simply watching the water rush 
away to waste through the open sluice 
gates. 

The others by hundreds moved toward 
Garth’s house. At first it was only a group 
of two or three who stopped to shake their 
fists at the worker of evil. They made the 
nucleus. Others joined them, not. knowing 
why, and then a rumor ran\abroad and 
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started the peons from every distant corner 
of the city. 

There was something about to happen at 
the house of the big boss, and so they hur- 
ried and swept up in waves and droves, 
choking the street with tossing sombreros 
and brown faces, and flashing eyes. They 
had no purpose, beyond mischief in gen- 
eral, and so they waited. Bottles passed 
freely through the mass, and the noise 
gathered head. 

Through the thick ‘dobe walls that noise 

penetrated in dull, heavy waves of sound, 
inarticulate as the rushing of wind; and 
Garth got up from his chair and raised the 
shade to look out. 
__ A shrill yell of hate greeted him, so he 
turned and. went quietly back to his chair. 
Opposite him sat his mother, and in her 
lap was the inevitable sewing, but to-day, 
for the first time in years, the needle was 
idle. 

Something had gone wrong. She had 
gained one great purpose, and now Mar- 
garet was in her room packing her things 
and waiting for the train. She had won 
that great point, but in pulling one stone 
loose, she had destroyed the equilibrium of 
the whole building which her -life-work had 
erected, and now it was crashing about het 
ears. 

Each fresh yell from the mob was the 
crumbling of another wall; each_ shrill, 
single-voiced burst of Spanish mockery was 
the toppling of another pillar. If she had 
not been able to hear it in that uproar she 
could have read it graven in the face of her 
son. 

He had sat like that in his chair ever 
_ since the girl had spoken to him, late the 
night before. Now and again he rose and 
walked up and down the room. Then he 
returned and sat there. It was not despair, 
to all seeming. It was rather the calcula- 
tion of one who cannot understand a great 
calamity without careful thought. 

Not once had he reprdached her, either 
in word or look, but he bowed and ac- 
cepted the burden of her existence, she felt, 
as a horse bows to the burden of a crushing 
rider. He accepted her without anger or 
hate, even though she had worked the ruin. 
And as that hand of pain closed over her 
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heart she felt like the artist who in a fit of 
blind sulkiness destroys the inspiration of 
his canvas and leaves not even a slight 
sketch of the great idea. 

If she could have gone to him and 
touched him, and consoled him, she would 
have had at least one outlet to her sorrow; 
but when she came too close he winced, si- 
lently, and it stabbed her with remorse. 

She could have prayed from the bottom 
of her soul for one outburst of hate and 
rage that would clear his mind of all rancor 
against her; but now she knew that this 
thing would go on working in him forever. 
He sat thinking, thinking, and he showed 
no sign of emotion, except that he could 
never look out upon the looming mass of 


the dam that blocked the Chiluah. 


Telegrams were pouring in, now; he al- 
lowed them to lie unopened on the little 
table beside him. The foreman of the 
dam, even Marshal Vance, could not reach 
him. A thousand miles of desert could not 
more effectually have cut him off from hu- 
man society than this burden on his brain. 

A heavy step came through the room 

from the end opening on the stairs. It was 
a mozo carrying two heavy suit-cases 
Mrs. Garth silently prayed that her boy 
would not see the fellow, but he lifted his 
head and looked—there was not a shade 
of change in his expression. 
. The mozo looked out through the win- 
down, shook his head, and retreated. 
When he came again, he was carrying the 
traveling-bag, and Margaret Tyson walked 
before him. 

She seemed perfectly poised and calm, 
but her face had not a vestige of color, and 


‘Mrs. Garth closed her eyes to shut out the 


sight. She knew it all perfectly, now. 
Pride—the same terrible pride which had 
roused Tyson to action—was now driving 
Margaret out of Garth’s life, but still she 
loved him. She was not the kind of woman 
to give her heart twice, and Mrs. Garth, 
with her eyes closed, saw the truth ‘more 
clearly than she had ever done when they 
were open. 

Now the adieus! 

It was the quietness of it that froze the 
heart of the mother. The girl came straight 
to her and took her hand for an instant, 
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murmuring something about thanks for the 
care Mrs. Garth had given her. Then she 
was bowing to Garth. ‘ 

Would he hear? Would he see? It 
seemed not, at first. He raised his head 
and looked blankly, and when he finally 
rose and bowed it was with a bewildered 
expression, like one who is stunned. 

That was all, and thank God it was 
over! 

Now the girl was at the door which the 
mozo opened before her, and now she stood 
on the porch, and then slowly descended 
the steps. The door was still open while 
the mozo gathered up the suit-cases. He 
was strangely slow about it, and Mrs. 
Garth saw the brown wave in the street 
open, and then close around Margaret. 
Only the white feather in her hat was vis- 
ible, bobbing. 

A few steps only. Then it paused. 

For a fresh clamor had risen from the 
crowd. Some one shouted a shrill phrase 
in Spanish, and a. gust of harsh laughter 
swept up. The crowd was dense around 
the girl, and Mrs. Garth saw a big Mexican 
take off his hat and bow to Margaret. He 
was standing directly in her path, and Mrs. 
Garth noted the mockery of his broad grin. 
The. mozo stood undetermined on _ the 
porch. 

Then it happened with terrible sudden- 
ness: a new roar from the mob, and then, 
splitting the thick noise, a tingling cry, a 
woman’s cry. It floated back, it rang 
through the room. 

And it brought Garth to his feet like a 
sleeper awakened. 

One dazed glance he flung about him, 
his fists already clenched, then he saw. 
And he charged through the door with a 
bellow. 

‘You're unarmed! Eddie!” screamed 
the mother, starting from her chair, and 


‘catching up from the drawer of the table 


Garth’s automatic. As well have tried to 


tag a storm wind. Garth was down the’ 


front steps from the porch; a shout of tn- 
umph from the Mexicans greeted him— 
savage triumph—then the current of the 
crowd swished around him like the skirts 
of a woman walking against the wind. 
Straight toward the girl he clove his 
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way. She was in no danger, apparently, 
but the touch of some drunken peon had 
probably tetrified her, and there was big 
Rodriguez still with hat in hand before 
her. She could neither shrink back nor go 
forward through the solid mass. 

It seemed impossible that any one man 
could work a way through the mass of hu- 
manity, but Garth smashed through them 
resistlessly. His lunging shoulders bowled 
them over. Here and there a knife flashed 
over the heads of the rest, but before they 
swung down a pile-driver fist crashed into 
their faces, blotting out features with a red 
smear. 

The whole street was tossing like waves 
in a chopping cross-current. Hands were 
darting up, and clenched fists, and knives. 
But in their struggle to get to the point of 
contact with the enemy, they tangled 
themselves in an inextricable knot. Twice, 
in despair, Mrs. Garth raised the auto- 
matic to fire, but it wabbled crazily in her 
withered hands. 

And still she saw Garth wade on. There 
his heel ground in the face of a fallen man, 
and as he staggered a knot of Mexicans 
sprang on him, bore him down, only for an 
instant. 
~ She heard a voice of thunder go boom- 
ing over the hellish voice of the crowd, the 
drunken, maddened sound. And then the 
knot of Mexicans heaved up from the cen- 
ter and shelved off with arms and legs 
writhing in the empty air. Only 5 an instant 
Garth paused, to get his direction. 

‘* Margaret!” he shouted. 

And a thin, clear voice answered. She 
was facing toward him, struggling to get 


He charged again. It was appalling to 
watch him fight. He struck them as if 
with a thunderbolt from either hand. Each 
surge of his shoulders sent the nearest men 
staggering. Now they commenced to bear 
away from him, those nearest, for they had 
learned the meaning of those red, dripping 


hands. They fought and clawed their way 


back; they made a clear wake behind him. 
But those beyond them pressed them still 
toward the big man. 

He swayed back a little, now, and then 
flung himself forward at the last group 
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- which surrounded the girl; and he split 
them as a snow-plow splits a drift. In- 
stantly she had slipped behind him and 
sped dodging down the wake he left and 
back to the house; panting, white, she was 
beside Mrs. Garth at the open door. 

Garth turned on his backward journey, 
a terrible figure. His coat was literally 
torn from his back by clawing hands, and 
the shirt beneath it was in tatters, his hair 
framed his head wildly, and a streak of 
crimson flowed down one side of his face. 
The Mexicans, wild for revenge, thronged 
back into his path toward safety. And 
everywhere, now, there were knives. 

He could not have lived a second, had 
not the press of the crowd chained the 
hands which carried the flashing, naked 
steel; and now and then there was a scream 
where a blade went home in the wrong 
flesh. Margaret caught Mrs. Garth by the 
shoulders and shook her fiercely. 

“ Do something!” she cried. ‘ Call the 
‘servants. Get them guns. For God’s sake, 
don’t stand there, frozen!” 

Then she saw a trembling mozo crouch- 
ing at a corner of the room, and she 
groaned in despair. She turned, and saw 
Garth battering his way forward. A score 
of hands reached for him, but he was tear- 
ing his way through them, and the brutal 


hands struck down form after form before . 


him, only to find his way clogged. with a 
fresh mass of fighters. 

But the fearful exertions were already 
telling on him. He stood head high above 
the mass of the peons, and his mouth was 
open, his lips grinning back from the teeth, 
as he gasped for his breath. It was a grim 
face—like a distance runner struggling to- 


ward the finish—or one caught in the’ 


pangs of death. 

Another thing caught her eyes. Off 
there, down the street, a second figure was 
working through the crowd, and thrice as 
fast as Garth. This other did not come by 
the use of downright brutal force, but he 
slipped a snakelike way, literally writhing 
through the mass. . 

It was Henry Tyson, and he came with 
desperate speed, shouting, but his voice 
was drowned in the clamor. No sound to 
break through that save the roar from the 
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bull throat of Garth. Would Tyson come 
in time? No, he was a scoré of feet away, 
and the mob grew denser toward Garth. 
Even if he reached them, could he control 
that blood-niaddened lot? 

Still Garth came on. The tugging hands : 
set him reeling now. Again and again 
clawing groups closed over him, and each 
time he shook them off with more difficulty. 
And his blows staggered men now, but rare- 
ly dropped them under his struggling feet 
as heretofore. 

And she saw®coming from behind, the 
big Mexican who had first blocked her way 
down the street. He was very tall, almost 
as large as Garth himself, and one hand, 
held high above his head, was gripping . 
some’ weapon—a stone, or the fragment of 
a ’dobe brick. 

On he came, swiftly, brushing through 
the thinned crowd just behind Garth. He 
was close. He was upon the fighters. And 
Margaret saw his teeth flash as he straight- 
ened his arm and brought it “down. 

The weapon landed straight upon 
Garth’s head, and he went down, limp; a 
wild yell came from the peons. 

No hope for him. Probably a dozen 
knives were already buried in his body be- 
fore he struck the ground, but she knew 
then with terrible certainty that she loved 
him, and him alone, forever. 

The gleam of the automatic which 
Garth’s mother held caught her desperate 
eye. She seized it, not as a gun, but as a 
club, and rushed across the porch and down 
the steps, and then, as her hand closed 
round the butt of the gun, she felt the trig- 
ger—the cartridge exploded, the muzzle of 
the weapon jerked up, and a thin mist of 
bluish smoke, like that of a cigarette, went 
curling upward. 

Again, again, again she fired wildly, into- 
the air, and the peons scattered as if she 
had sprayed them with molten lead. They . 
screamed as they. ran; for the sound of 
guns in the southwest means only one thing 
to the Mexican. They spread out, fighting 
to get away, heedless of the fact that a 
single girl stood armed before them, and 
out of the press leaped the form of Tyson, 
and stooped beside Garth. 

_“ Keep them back!” he shouted to Mar- 
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garet. ‘Fire in their faces if they come 
again!” 

He was slipping his arms under the 
shoulders of Garth, and now he raised the 
inert bulk and staggered toward the open 
door. But there was no need of another 
shot from Margaret’s gun. The Mexicans 
had rallied swiftly, indeed, when they saw 
the limited extent .of the danger; but now 
they were seeing the bare, golden head of 
Tyson, and a mutter ran through them: 
“El Orof El Oro!” 

What was he doing, regguing the servant 
of the devil, this inspired man? 

Up the steps Tyson dragged his burden, 
and through the door. He laid Garth upon 
his back and stared stupidly down at the 
blood-stained face. Then there was a clat- 
ter as Margaret tossed the heavy automatic 
carelessly across the room. She faced her 
brother. 

“Look!” she cried fiercely. “See what 
you’ve done! You!” 

And then she was on her knees beside 
Garth, and Garth’s mother weeping beside 
her. 

The roar of anger .was growing in the 
street again. | 

“ Thank God!” Margaret cried. 
lives!” 

And Tyson went out to face the crowd. 


“ He 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE SACRIFICE. 


FTER all, there is nothing men love 

so much as imystery. The peons 
. knew that Tyson had been the force 
which first attacked the big boss, and now 
they saw him talking for the big man. 
’ They could not understand, but they were 
too interested to protest. 

For some strange reason, El Oro wished 
them to disperse quietly to their homes. 
Therefore they would go, and afterward 
El Oro could give them a clue to the mys- 
tery if he chose. He was not such a man 
as one could question lightly to his face. 
When he ceased talking from the veranda 
before Garth’s house they were already in 
Motion down the street—those who had 
felt the weight of the fists of the big boss 
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limping in the rear; and Tyson went 
thoughtfully with them. 

All that he had done had worked against 
him, like a preordained doom. He had 
thrown himself violently into the line of 
Garth’s habit of thought. He had accept- 
ed the cruel maxim—to the victor belong 
the spoils—but first he had let Rona slip 
from his power; and now Margaret, who 
was to have been cured of her love for 
Garth by the crushing of the big boss, had 
been finally won to him by the very act of 
his fall. 

It staggered Tyson. He tried to put his 
ideas together, but he was lost. ‘ Rena had 
left him-the night before,“bewildered and 
sullen at his sudden change of mind, and 
now, in the house of Garth, his sister 
worked to recall the man she loved to 
health and happiness. 

One thing remained of his work of de- 
struction. The dam was still open—the 
water still coursed to waste down the Chi- 
luah. But of what avail was that to him? 
He had crushed Garth—even to the dust— 
but the purpose for which he had crushed 
him was lost. . 

But one great picture remained with 
him, overshadowing all else: the memory 
of Garth battering and smashing his way 
through the crowd of peons like a bull 
through a mob of half-starved yearlings. 


“ It made Tyson lift his head and smile. 


Ashamed of a family alliance with such a 
man? But whether or not he were 
ashamed, Margaret had made her choice 


_ for life. For her sake he must restore the 


work of Garth’s life. 

It was not easy. The force of supersti- 
tion which he had set in motion against 
Garth must be met by a pull of supersti- 


tion in the opposite direction. He must 


find some way to console them for the 
drowning of San Vicente’s mission. Auto- 
matically, as he pondered, Tyson turned 
up the valley toward the mission. 

The sky still thronged with clouds, but 
the rainfall had abated. Far to the north, 
indeed, the vapors flung down in black 
mists about the higher mountains, and vast 
bodies of water were falling there; that 
was why the Chiluah grew larger and loud- 
er every hour; that was why wall after 


> 


- 


wall of water lunged down the valley with 
the roaring of a thousand bulls. 

He was knocking, at length, at the cen- 
tral door of the mission, and the padre 
himself opened’ to hinr. When he saw Ty- 
son, the face of the old man lighted; he 
made a quick, mute gesture inviting him in, 
and when Tyson stepped through the door, 
he saw the reason. For in a chair near the 


smoldering, irregular fire sat Rona Car- 
nahan. 


She rose when she heard the new voice, 
and Tyson saw her gladness first, and then 
her conscious restraint. She was waiting 
for some explanation from him before she 
would resume the old relations; and he 
_had come to destroy the last remnant of 

her faith in him! The irony of it made 
Tyson smile without mirth. 


“T know everything,” the old padre was. 


saying in a shaken voice. ‘“ God was with 
you, my sont He saved you at the crisis! 
If you wish to speak with Rona alone, I 
shall step out and leave you alone—freely 
—freely! I shall trust you now, sevor, 
with an absolute trust!” 

He wrung the hand of Tyson while he 
spoke, and then they both lifted their 
heads to listen, for the wind brought a rat- 
tling burst of rain against the side of the 
building, and shook the crumbling, ’dobe 
walls. 7 


‘“‘ No,” said Tyson, “I have not come to 
see Rona, but you, padre.” 

“TI shall go, then,” said the girl, and she 
flushed, but whether with anger or disap- 
pointment he could not tell. 

“No,” protested Tyson. ‘Stay where 
you are. You'll want to hear what I have 
to say, I suppose. Padre Miguel, I have 
come to speak of the mission.”’ 

He looked about him. It was a low- 
ceflinged room. The rafters were bare, 
and had so rotted and wasted with: time 
that a few of them were cracked across, 
and all of them bowed and sagged im to- 
ward the center of the plastered ceiling. 
Along the walls ranged pictures of the 
padres who had done notable things for 
San Vicente, grim faces, most of them, half 
pioneer and half monk; but the paint was 
corroded and cracked by the dry air of 
centuries. 
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“ Try this chair,” said the padre. 

It creaked and groaned under the weight 
of Tyson, as if it protested against main- 
taining so much youth and energy. He sat 
with bent head. Considering the puddle 
which spread from his soaked boots. They 
were costly affairs of elk-skin, soft and 
pliable, perfectly fitted, and he wore whip- 
cord walking trousers above them. 

He felt the eyes of Rona upon him while 
he drew off his gloves of rough, dark yel- 


_ low leather. She was measuring him, gag- 


ing a distance, it seemed, which his clothes 
and her tatters set between them. 

“You are wet and cold,’”’ murmured the 
padre. ‘ Rona, my child, you know where 
the wine is. Bring the Sefor Tyson a bot- 
tle. It will warm your blood, my son.” 

“I need no wine,” answered Tyson 
bluntly. ‘‘ What I have to say will make 
me warm enough.” | 

He laughed a little uneasily, with his 
eyes upon Rona. 

“Your will is my will,” nodded the 
padre. 

‘*Padre Miguel,” said Tyson abruptly, 
“IT have come to bury San Vicente under 
the water from the dam.” 

Rona sat with black face, and the padre 
after a moment of motionless astonishment, 
moved his chair so that he could look more 
fully into the eyes of his guest. 

“‘T am an old man and a plain man,” he 
said, ‘and my brain cannot follow these 
jugglings. Do I understand, senor, that 
you will allow the gates of the dam to be 


. Closed and the great work of Sefior Garth 


to go on?” 

“No, padre,” said the girl, breathless. 
Her voice rose with an angry ring in it. 
‘No, he does not mean that.” 

Tyson looked fixedly at her: he could 
see the flame blow up and ebb away in her 
eyes, and he had never thought her so 
beautiful as now when he was about to 
give her up. For surely it would mean 
this. 


“T mean it,” he said gravely. “ The 
gates of the dam may be closed.” 

The padre blinked as if at a light. 

“My wits buzz,” he muttered. “ For 


Rona you kept the gates wide. And now— 
what do you mean by this?” 
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“Yes,” pleaded the girl, She shed her 
anger. She was all soft appeal now. 
“Speak to me, senor! What is it you 
mean?” 

“T have not come to discuss meanings,”’ 
said Tyson heavily. 
what you can to help me?”’ 

‘“‘eAnd make the desert bloom? Yes, yes. 
With all my heart! As for the house of 

San Vicente, it has served its time.” 

'  “ Listen, then. What caused the peons 
to rise was the whisper that the drowning 
of the mission was the subtle work of the 
~ devil.” 

“You, sexor, should know best about 
that whisper.”’ 

“‘ Perhaps.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
_“ But what is it that they prize? These 
bare walls?” 

“The altar and the cross and the holy 

places here.”’ 
'*“ Then consider this. We make a pic- 
ture for these childish fellows. We form 
a long procession with you to head it. We 
take up the holy relics and the shining cross 
and we carry it up from this old mission 
-and form a new church on the hills, high 
above the reach of the water. We raise a 
new church to San Vicente.” 

“With the cross glittering far across the 
desert? Seiior, the blessed saint himself 
has inspired you!” 

“‘ He has chosen a strange vehicle for his 
inspirations,. then,” said Tyson dryly. 

‘“‘ But my mother,” whispered the girl. 
““ Madrecita mia! Oh, what of her?” 

“ Hush, child!” said the padre. “ This is 
a holy work!” 

“It is a work of the devil—the devil!” 
She ran toward Tyson. ‘“ You and your lies 


and your promises!’’ she cried. “I hate 
you!” 

‘‘ Rona,” he pleaded. ** Let me tell you 
how—” 


But she brushed away his arm and raced 
away through the door. On the thréshold 
the blast of the wind struck her and stag- 
gered her, but the next moment she was out 
of sight. Tyson, with a muttered oath, 
sprang after her, but the padre blocked his 
way. | 

“ Senor,” he said, “it .is useless—it is 

dangerous to follow her now. Surely you 


“ Padre, you will do ~ 
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counted the cost before you did this thing 
and formed this plan?” ~- 
And Tyson bowed his head. 


CHAPTER XLVL 
GOING HOME. 


O fortnight had ever worked such 

changes in the valley of the Chiluah. 

High on the side of Mount Blanca 

rose a glittering cross which had once 

showed from the bell-tower of the old mis- 

sion; and around the former house of San 

Vicente tthe rising waters backed up from 
the dam now lapped. 

All the lower valley was filled by this 
time, for there had never been such a spring 
flood in the history of the Chiluah, and 
since that day when the procession wound 
up the side of La Blanca and the new 
church was consecrajted, since that day and 
the closing of the sluice gates, the water 
had risen swiftly, inch by inch and foot 


by foot up the’strong face of the dam. 


Several days before almost the entire 


force was taken from the dam and put to 


work at the leveling of the ground and the 
constructon of the permanent canals 
through the desert outside. 

Now the system was complete for many 
a mile, from the big laterals to the little, 
wandering channels which crossed and re- 
crossed in an infinitely complex tangle, 
feeding the checks. 

It only needed that the sluice gates be 
opened, and for the first time the sands 
of the desert would be flooded by the will 
of man. 

To be sure, the water was not so high 
as it would eventually reach, but there was 
enough for experimental purposes and the 
first flooding to settle the sandy channels. 
Afterward the gates would remain closed 
until the waters topped the walls of San 
Vicente and brimmed the very top of the 
dam. ” 

It was to be a great and formal cere- 
mony, thet opening of the gates. All other 
work had ceased. Already the peons 
thronged the mountainsides and the top 
of the dam waiting till the waters should 
leap out-at the signal. 
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. The signal itself was to be a solemn one 
—the chiming of the bells from the new 
church of San Vicente on the hill; and the 
signal for the chiming of the bells would 
be the rise and fall of Garth’s hand. He 
sat there in his office on the slope, com- 
manding a wide view over the desert, and 
- waited. He was quite pale, now, but the 
bandage had been taken from his head the 
day before. Margaret sat beside him. _ 

“ They’re growing impatient on the 
dam,” she warned Garth. “ You'd better 
wait no longer. Hal may not come.” 

‘‘ Another ten minutes,” answered Garth, 
consulting his watch rather anxiously. “It’s 
his work, in a way, as much as it is mine. 
Why isn’t he here?” 

Margaret knew well enough, but she 
would not answer. 

At that very moment Tyson stood with 
the padre in sight of the deserted mission. 
He had come there wholely at the padre’s 
persuasion. 

“‘ Shall we go down,” the padre was say- 
ing, “and take a last look through the 
walls?” 

“You are gay to-day, father,” answered 
Tyson, and he looked narrowly at the old 
father. ‘If you were another man, Padre 
Miguel, I should say that you had a double 
purpose in bringing me up here. However, 
we shall go down.” 

But as they went down the slope a sound 
came up to meet them, thin and sharp, 
whistling through the trees. Tyson started, 
and then stopped and faced the padre: 

Padre Miguel made a gesture of surren- 
der. 

“Tt is true, seaor,” he said sadly. “ The 
old man is playing his violin in the burial 
yard, and she is with him. I had hoped to 
bring you two together once more.” 

Tyson asked curiously: “ And why that, 
good padre? Have you not told me your- 
self that when she even hears niy name she 
frowns?” He sighed. ‘I fear you have a 
grudge against me, padre. You would show 
me to her as the hunter shows the hare 
to his grayhound. ” 

“No, no, senor,” replied the old man, 
seriously, ‘it is true that she looks black 
at your name. She knows that you might 
have kept the water from the grave of her 
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mother; ‘and for all I can say she will have 
it that the dam is the work of the evil one. 
So she has been saying to herself over and 
over again, these days, that she hates you, 
Senor Tyson. But if she sees you again—”’ 

“ What then?” 

“Why, sesor, when the rain falls the 
ground will be wet, and when the wind 
blows the trees must sing whether they 
will or no.’ 


“This,” said oo musing, “ sounds 


-more like poetry than reason.” 


‘“‘When I was a young man,” sighed the 
padre, ‘ we never spoke of women and rea- 
son in the same breath. Let her only see 
you, sefior, Her reason may say one thing, 
but her heart will say another. Will you 
come on with me?” 

But Tyson looked up and back to the 
glitter of the new cross on La Blanca. 

“If she should run on you in a rage,” 
said the padre simply, “I shall stand before 
you, seser.” 

Tyson smiled, but he grew serious almost 
at once. 

“ Are you so confident?” he asked. “ Has 


She spoken kindly of me—even one syllable 


since the gates of the dam were closed?” 

““ Senor,” said the padre sadly, “I am 
not a brave man. I have not had courage 
to name you. But I know that she loved 
you once; and you, se#or, still care for her.” 

“‘T cannot spend my money and have it 
still in my purse,” said Tyson, smiling in 


that same mirthless fashion. 


“Will you let rer go in this careless . 
manner ?”’ 
‘There is nothing in the world,” he re- 
plied coldly, “ that one cannot forget.” 

The padre considered. 

“Then come with me to her,” he said. 
“‘ Show her that you have forgotten her.” 

“ But why should I do that?” 

‘* Because it may help her, se#or, to for- 
. “T will go,” said Tyson at lax. ‘“ But 
I fear that she will be the lightning and I 
the rod.” 

The padre eyed him with wonder. 

“Tf you were to die, setor,” he said, 
“you would still have a jest on your lips. 
But let us go down. Hurry. The water 
already laps about the outer walls!” 
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It was, and fast rising; for though clear 
sunshine poured over the lower valley, to 
the north the vapor of the storm hid away 
the tops of the mountains, and increasing 
torrents rushed down the valley and filled 
it with sound, in pulses, where a wall of 
the water passed and spread out in a great 
-wave through the artificial lake, and then 
the intermediate silence. 

Already the upper edge of the lake glim- 
mered around the southern walls of the 
mission, and the ’dobe sagged with the con- 
suming moisture which drew it back to 
mud. The channel of the river itself ran 
so brimful that it had washed away the 
bank on either side, and the narrow, wooden 
footbridge that crossed it to the mission 
shook under the feet of Tyson and the 
padre | 


as the meaning of the situation dawned on 
him. “ Another wall of water may take 
up this bridge and knock it to kindling, and 


this is the only way tothe mission; see — 


there! The water is swinging around on 
the northern side.” 

The padre, gray with concern, an- 
swered not a word, but hurried on, almost 
at a run, and as they went the sound of 
the violin rose into a singing outburst. 

“ Listen!’’ panted the father. “This is 
his way of talking to the dead! No power 
.on earth can convince him that his wife 
. does not hear his music.” : 

They tossed open the door of the build- 
ing; it seemed as if the air within were 
already damp and dark with the foreknowl- 
edge of the coming destruction, and through 
the first chamber they ran out into the 
burial-ground. Old Carnahan stood leaning 
against the wall, his violin in one hand and 
his bow in the other, and his singular red- 
stained eyes stared blankly at Rona as she 
strove frantically to draw him from the 
place. Already a pool of water was growing 
in the southern part of the cemetery. 

‘“‘ Thank God!” she sobbed, when she 
saw them. “Oh, padre, you are barely in 
time. I thought you would never come!” 

“Seftor Carnahan!” cried the padre, 
shaking the musician by the shoulder. 
“ Waken! ItisI! It is time to go home!” 

The other brushed his forehead with his 


“ ‘We have no time to spare,’’ said Tyson, - 
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bow hand. He looked like one newly awak- 
ened from sleep. 

“ Yes,” he murmured. “I must go home. 
I am about to go home. I have only one 
more question to ask her before—”’ . 

He was already putting his instrument 
under his chin when Tyson slipped a strong 
arm about him under the shoulders and 
brought him easily, gently, forward. Rona 
drew him on from the other side, and as 
they worked together her eyes flashed across 
and dwelt on his with mute gratitude. 

Once in the open the full extent of the 
danger was clear. The Chiluah already 
ran bankful, and even the few moments 


they had been in the mission had raised 


the lake around its walls; and now, a line 
of white far up the channel, a new wall of 
water swept down to raise the flood. 

No time to lose: Tyson and Rona shout- 


ed to the padre to run on ahead, and they 


took Carnahan by a shoulder on each side 
and hurried him on. 

He went willingly enough, to all appear- 
ance, though he murmured to himself words 
which Tyson could not understand. And 
so, panting with haste, they reached the 
bridge. 

_ It staggered under them, but they crossed . 
safely enough and stood on the other side 
on firm ground, with the roar of the white, 
onrushing wall shaking the earth. - . 

It was almost at the bridge when Carna- 
han started and pointed toward.the mis- 
sion. “ Do you hear?” he cried. “ Padre, 
do you hear her voice? She is calling me.” 

And, wrenching away the .arm which 
Rona still carelessly held, he leaped away 
and was instantly upon the bridge. Tyson 
did not need the scream of Rona to spur 
him on. He sprang in pursuit with the 
white front of the wall of water gleaming 
only yards from the bridge; his foot was 
barely on it when the bright mass struck. 

It picked up the slender bridge and 
snapped it in two. One portion it carried 
tossing on its way. The other fragment 
it flung back onto the bank, and with that 
fragment it threw Tyson with stunning 
force against the slope. 

He rose instantly, but it was far too late 
to aid poor Carnahan. The musician was 
already splashing his way knee-deep to the 
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door of the mission, and even while Tyson 
‘staggered to his feet a great wave rolled 
up.in the lake and plunged after the fugi- 
tive. 

He reached the door in time, and the 
water hinged against it the instant he was 
through, and then leaped up the wall as if 
exulting im its strength. 

, “ Get higher up the slope!” urged ithe 
padre. “ Quickly. What is lost cannot be 
reclamed—and there is danger here. 
Senor, help Rona.” 

She went blindly, her head bowed, and 
they climbed until no possible danger from 
the floods remamed. They stood, now on a 
lofty shoulder of the hill, and looking far 
down the valley ithey saw the solid-sheeted 
water of the lake, and beyond that the rim 
-of the dam, and still farther across the 
desert and the intricate tracery of the 
canals which reached out toward the hori- 
zon—a brilliant sky, for K. was now sunset 
time. 

All around the mission the waters of the 
vising lake towed, now, and while they 
watched a great section of the wall sagged, 
swayed, and then belched out with a mighty 
rushing sound and cast a yellow wave far 
out on the water. It left three stories of 
rooms visible for an instant, and then the 

returning wave sank hunegrity into the aper- 

ture. 


That sound fell away, and now the thin 
whistling sound of the violin rose clearly. 
and sweetly from the mission. 

“Our Father, forgive me!” groaned the 
padre. “Now I understand. Indeed, she 
is calling him home.” 

Stil the singing of the violin rose, small 
but clear. It was no solemn and -tragic 
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ing like the waves of the lake; and keen 
as the light on the waters. 

A, loud and tumultuous crashing shut 
away the music and as the whole southern 
wall spilled out across the lake, and the be- 
sieging water swirled closer. 

“Listen!” said the girl suddenly. The 
horror seemed to have fallen from her like 
a cloak. Was it the murmur of the padre 
at his prayers for the dying that she meant. 
No, for once more the sounds of the violin 
rose, sharper. The music was winged, and’ 
flew to them, and hovered around them; 
and it was more beautiful than ever, and 
like all perfect things there was a soul of 
pain within it. 

“He is playing for my mother,” whis- 
pered Rona. “And it is love. Ah, he is 
playmg for us as well. Do you hear?” 

With a single gesture ‘Tyson caught her 
close to him. 

The music soared to a pitch of triumph, 
rose to an incredible pitch, and then there 
was a bellow of falling wafls, a splitting 
and rending; the lake rofled cut and then 
swept back again, and from four sides the 
wave met in the center and leaped exultant- 
ly toward heaven. 

Far away, the bells of the new church 
of San Vicente began chiming. They looked 
by instinct toward the shining cross and | 
then beyond the dam, where the water 
was spreading with imcredible swiftness 
through the laterals. 

Now it passed beyond the slant, blue 
shadow of La Blanca. Now it slid out 
through a myriad of the smaller canals. 
The colors of the sunset fell upon that run- 
ning water. First it was like keen fire, but 
now it was rich, molten gold that ran tan- 


strain; it was a sound of rejoicing, danc- sling through the darkening desert 
,- (The end.) 
| ie] me] ie] 


A LITTLE GIRL’S CHOICE 


BY MARGARET G. HAYS 


“ARE the butterflies fairies, mother? 

They have beautiful gauzy wings, 
They’re not like the bee so busy, 
With dreadful hot needle stings; 


“ But had I to choose, I’d be one— 
A bee—nct a butterfly, 

’Cause—if people hurt bees—they sting ’em 
Poor butterflies—just must die.” 


of the Chinese mind, but compared 
to some of the decisions handed 
down by the police courts, it’s an open 


"Tie talk about the peculiar angle 


_ book!” 


Attorney Reed Parker snapped shut the 
volume he had been reading, with a gloomy 
spite, out of keeping with its text, which 
dwelt upon the Chinese creed of Hsaio— 
family love—then moved to his place at the 
dinner-table, where pretty Mrs. Parker al- 
ready sat waiting. The sun’s final rays 
streaming through the French window that 
overlooked the bay seemed to set forth more 
sharply an anxiety reflected in her captivat- 
ing features. 

‘Reed dear, you didn’t lose that Chinese 
case after all?” Dorothy’s blue eyes, at an 
angle of worried interest and clouded with 
sympathy, halted his projected reply. Par- 
ker nodded a morose assent that told his 
young wife little relief from the straightened 
circumstances attendant upon his struggle 
for a foothold could be expected imme- 
diately. 

The struggling young lawyer had found 
the chief obstacle in his path to be O’Don- 
nell, the “boss” of Chinatown—O’Don- 
nell, who resented Reed Parker’s interfer- 
ence with certain preconceived plans con- 
nected with Chinese gamblers whom the 
optimistic young man had defended. 
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Seaikeo ogle 


O’Donnell was making good his threat 


that he “ could starve any lawyer to death 
who refused to talk sense.” The long arm 
of the boss reached into places of the most 
apparent respectability. 

Young Mrs. Parker found herself review- 
ing this situation and its relation to a cer- 
tain secret she no longer felt able to con- 
ceal. They were at a critical point in the 
family’s financial affairs, but she had every 
confidence in the dark, rather slight but 
aggressive man who simply had found his 
advance blocked by superior forces. Some- 
thing welled into her throat as she started 
to speak, only to be interrupted. 

“T thought of trying to write fiction, 
Dolly.” Parker nervously broke off a shoot 
from one of the brilliant flowers in the bowl 
with which the table was garnished. 


At another time the announcement would | 


have filled Dorothy with a pleasurable ex- 
citement, but just now— 

She leaned forward, her cheeks a velvety 
crimson—and whispered the prodigious se- 
cret that sang in her heart. 

Reed Parker’s exultant startle sent a 
spoon clattering downward with a silvery 
ring to the rhythm of which he came to his 
feet, filled with the wonder of this thing, 
as old as nature but now a new phenome- 
non. Every rounded curve of that alluring- 
ly perfect figure distinguishing his wife im- 
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HO YAT SING ASSISTING. 
pressed him anew with the marvel of her 


beauty. She, too, was standing, the dinner 


_ forgotten. 


Ho Yat Sing shuffled in, not quite sound- 
lessly, and interrupted the tableau ensuing. 
The almond eyes of this Chinese who had 
been an adjunct of.the girl’s family as long 
as she could remember flickered almost im- 
perceptibly, the only sign that he compre- 
hended. 

For Ho Yat Sing was wise beyond his 


fifty years. Else why, for many subsequent 


days, should his voice be raised in the va- 


‘rious stages of the forty-four verses that 


begin, “ Yak no chien wok, Ngai tsu nu,” 
which is a song of youth and love and ends 
in the glorification of a man-child? 

With truly Oriental tenacity, Ho Yat 
Sing, adding many new verses to the song 
of impending posterity, continued to sing 
it through the long weeks in which Reéd 
Parker essayed to stem the ebbing tide of 
their savings—a losing contest against the 
implacability of O’Donnell, who never for- 
gave, and of sometimes kindly editors who 
encouraged but did not buy. 

He smiled with bland inscrutability when 
Dorothy sought to hearten her husband, 
while he pondered the adjuration laid upon 
him by the oath of the spirit of the Thirty- 
Four Grandfathers of the Temple of Kwan- 
Ti, in the street of that name in Canton; 
for by it he was sworn to serve this girl 
always, or else roll in the keg of the sword- 
toothed spikes through the ages te come. 
So that the kindly yellow man, knowing 
that things were not right, worried greatly. 

Parker wrote feverishly and a bit too 
fast. The situation reached the stage of a 
sickening struggle for mere food and rent 
money. Then the heart of the aged Chi- 
nese grew heavy, impelling him toward the 


Joss in the house behind that to which 


tourists were shown, where he burned 
countless papers of many colors until, after 
many trials, they conveyed the message to 
which the strings of his sentimental soul 
were preattuned. 

Thus sanctioned, he trod forth into the 
gloomy alley, walked a short distance, and 
disappeared into the blue-lighted doorway 
to the headquarters of the Hop Sing Tong. 


The story now becomes that of Ho Yat 
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Sing, the Chinese anachronism of the days 
of chivalry. 
ID. 


WHILE the secretary of ‘the Hop Sings 
droned the terms of the settlement of a 


‘dispute with the powerful Suey Sing and 


Sin Suey Ng alliance, Ho Yat Sing’s mind 


harked back to the mere girl, who must 


be visioning certain disquieting chimeras. 
His near smile showed that a pleasanter 
thought had obtruded now. It centered 
upon the fortunate “ eight ” marked in the 
Toy Lum Kwang Su lottery, with resultant 
winnings that had enabled him to serve 
enticing and nutritious meals, yet artfully 
simple. 

He almost believed Mrs. Parker had been 
fooled by his harmless deception about the 
inevitable “ cousin ” who “had made him 
a gift.” Now the president himself, the 
great Hsun Yee, had the floor, but Ho 
Yat Sing was turning over introspectively 
certain information gleaned from San Loy, 
henchman of O’Donnell, boss of Chinatown, 


_ wherein might lay profit. 


Sam had spoken of a dog-fight in which 
O’Donnell’s dog would delightfully disem- 
bowel a presumptuous contender. In Ho 
Yat Sing’s philosophy there was nothing in- 
congruous abow connecting this fact with 
the needs of a girl who would soon be 
mother to a man-child—he never doubted 
that. 

Sam Loy had invited him to the pit, 
where few Chirtese might venture. Good. 
He wouldg@o. The bang of the gong end- 
ing the meeting punctuated his decision. 

He singled out Sam Loy, and they left 
together. 

Dog-fighting was a revival supported by 
devotees of the night-life known to one an- 
other as “ the gang.” Men of the type who 
felt themselves sickening at a mere Spanish 
bull-fght would have done well to eschew 
these canine encounters. 

To the dog-pit’s malodorous dinginess 
came fighting-dogs from every section of 


the coast. The arena reeked with the fetid 


smoke of all the brands of stale tobacco ex- 
istent, and offended with the smell of moist 
flesh, human and canine. A small window 
near the ceiling, but below the surface of 
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the alley, admitted insufficient air. Sam 
Loy, favored of the boss, was no stranger 
to the flimsy grand stand that accommo- 
dated nearly one hundred of the elect. 

During the progress of the battles the 
evil-stinking pit became a shambles.. Even 
when the contestants were well matched— 
which was seldom. Then the dogs—nor- 
mally good-natured—slipped and slid hor- 
ribly around in their congealing gore until 
one or both died; game. Died amid the 
cheers of brutish men with low, wide 
brows; heads trending toward pointedness 
at the apex and slanting down in back; 
eyes set too close or too wide apart; weak 
jaws. So many personifications of turbid- 
ity. These were the extremes. Some of 
the characteristics might have been found 
in any of those who wallowed with abomi- 
nable relish in the trough of emotions 
aroused by the conflicts. 

And none among the spectators enjoyed 
the sport more keenly than O’Donnell, the 
boss of Chinatown. None more enthusi- 
astic- when a dog against which he had 
wagered went down to gasp out its life, 
grimly silent; or, its traditional fortitude 
broken by agony, shrieking a death-cry. 

By devious trickery, O’Donnell now was 
the owner of the marvelous white terrier 
grimly named Death. De&th was a canine 
fiend. The terrier never had met defeat. 
No bull-terrier could hope to stand before 
him and emerge alive. He was a killer. 

Fifty-five pounds of fighting demon, 
Death had mangled his way through the 
ranks of the pit-dogs of Washfigton, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, and California, leaving a trail 
of anathema and mortalities. He killed his 
opponents as pitilessly as the Teutonic 
hordes slew the mired Russians in the 
swamps of Tannenburg. His prowess was 
such that O’Donnell to-night had left the 
bull-terrier class. 

Ho Yat Sing wagered -sparingly on the 
white fighting-machine, and from a rear 
seat watched imperturbably, with the phleg- 
matic stoicism of the Oriental, until the 
Airedale which opposed the white brute 
succumbed—hideously. Watched with a 
smoldering flame in his eyes as O’Donnell 
stepped into the ring vacated by the bleed- 
- ing terrier and offered a purse of five hun- 
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dred dollars and any side bet wanted by a 
prospective opponent. A vainglorious offer, - 
for he expected no takers. The spectators 
filed out, gloating over the grisly outcome. 

Ho Yat Sing trod silently beside Sam 
Loy, almost painfully resurrecting an almost 
forgotten bit of information that lurked in 
the recesses of his brain. They parted at 
the tobacco-shop of the Realm of Forbidden 
Delights, where Ho Yat Sing entered, found 
an easy chair, and singsonged interminably, 
but purposefully, with four wearisome old 
men who cautiously deplored the cueless 
era and scoffed at bulldogs as fighters when 
the matter was broached by the newcomer, 
who resigned himself to pursue to a con- 
clusion a definite fancy that the gods had 
willed into his Oriental mind. 

What tortuous ways the talk-talk wound, 
a Caucassian could not have grasped. Yet, 


_at the end, Ho Yat Sing held knowledge of 


the whereabouts of “ Seattle Slim,” a white 
man with a marvelous dog from the Klon- 
dike, where it was known as the “ Red 
Destroyer. Woven into the informatfon 
were the threads of the tale of the all- 
conquering might of the fierce creature 
which was most reliably said to be the 
reincarnation of the terrible pirate Ko Du 
Ngow. 


Reed Parker received a check, and so 
soon thereafter as to be all but simulta- 
neous, his Chinese servant disappeared. 
The check came from a moderately influ- 
ential magazine which found its policy suit- 
ed by his story of the millionaire who saw. 
a new light on industrial unrest and with 
Machiavellian cleverness forced the indus- 
trial leaders of America to adopt a coop- 
erative creed about which they Previously 
had only talked. 

In his relief thé budding writer hardly 
missed Ho Yat Sing, who, a few days later, 
might have been seen to knock with the 
elaborate signal of the Hop Sing Tong upon 
the door of the inner shrine of that organi- 
zation in Portland. His trip had been one 
of hardship in which he slept little and 
thought much of Seattle Slim and the mar- 
velous fighting-dog. 

His errand caused a stir that resolved it- 
self into much palaver and the scurrying of 
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maessengers through the city. Patiently, Ho 
Yat Sing waited through the bare seven 
hours elapsing before word came to the 
tong. Seattle Slim had been located through 
his effort to purchase some opium—a vain 
effort. 

In that interval Ho Yat Sing told of his 
scheme to the wealthy curio-shap owner, 
who was vice-president and who eagerly 
offered aid—and to profit. He chewed a 
piece of betel nut and laughed gleefully. 

“For this is of all dogs the most wick- 
ed,”’ he assured Ho Yat Sing, with no visible 
regyet. apparent in the emphasis of his fat 
arms. “ But, O keeper of the word of 
Hasaio, how to secure him?” he puzzled. To 
which the visitor replied satisfactorily, and 
they closed the deal to back the Northern 
fighting-dog. 


Ho Yat Sing counted largely upon the. 


circumstance that this was the season of 
the great li-um famine. Opium was tabu 
in China; gone the happy days when the 
Transpacific liners had landed their quotas 
of tins in San Francisco for distribution 
along the coast—sometimes with resultant 
scandal. Then the stuff had marketed at 
fifty dollars a tin; now five times fifty 
scarcely could buy it. 

To Seattle Slim, burning with the “ yen ” 
which opium, like whisky, bred in its users, 
came to Ho Yat Sing the tempter. He 
sought to borrow the great fighting-dog 
Totem, known to the yellow boys as the 
Red Destroyer. But one price could have 
achieved the consummation—the price the 
Chinese came prepared to pay—opzum, a 
great deal of opium that would have inter- 
ested the customs officers. 

In the brain of Seattle Slim raged an in- 
sistent clamor; the yen torturing him as if 
in expiation of his many sins. Cunningly, 
a veritable Tantalus, the Chinese wrought 
upon the theme of li-un, until something 
burst inside the habit-ridden consciousness 
of the addict. 

“You let me have dog, maybe one 
month, I pay plently li-un,” eventually of- 
fered the seducer. ‘‘ One fight and I bling 
him back, unless he be killed,” He Yat Sing 
renewed his offer. ~ 

“ Him killed!” 
mation was ineffable. 


The scorn in the excla- 
“Why, damn it, 
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Chinky, he’d tear the guts out of anything 
on four legs. Bah!” he spat in contempt 
—and found his throat feverishly dry, as 
he shook his head in stubborn negation that 
became wistful with the longing for the 
generous quantity of opium of which the 
Chinese spoke. But he didn’t want to lend 
the dog. 

‘All light,” cheerfully assented the 
tempter, and left. 

Night found Ho Yat Sing again at the 
dark room giving off on a skylight, that 
was the habitat of Seattle Slim. He knew 
that the dog man’s attempt to buy even 
sufficient of the drug for one smoke had 
been unavailing. 

‘You maybe lend me dog?” urged Ho 
Yat Sing, and exhibited 2 small quantity 
of the dark stuff for which every drop of 
Slim’s blood cried out in unison. 

““ "Fwo tins!” ‘The yen broke down the 
resistance of the morning. “ Two tins, you 
murderin’—” The oaths failed to move the 
Chinese. 

‘Two tins, you have ’em pletty quick.” 
Ho Yat Sing clenched his bargain and 
passed over a few ounces of li-un. Slim 
leaped for it with the voracity of a yellow 
pike for the lure. 

A moment later he was groping under the 
‘bed for a suitcase, which he carefully raised 
to the coverlet. His trembling fingers 
opened the catch and revealed a smoking 
layout, on a tray, which Seattle placed in 
a handy position, then lit the lamp, and 
turned on his hip for greater ease. 

“I cook for you,” Ho Yat Sing volun- 
teered in sheer understanding. Into the 
toey he thrust the treacly stuff, then dug 
out a small amount with the slender yen 
hook, and held it in the flame until it bub- 
bled, twisting the implement skilfully the 
while. 

The room filled with the peculiar sweet- 
ness that was joy to the addict. Slim, 
shaking, watched the Chinese stir the dark 
mass, while it visibly changed color like a 
chamelean. When it became golden-hued, 
he separated a pellet the size of a pea, and, 
placing it with a sudden thumb-thrust in 
the bowl of the heated bamboo pipe, hand- 
ed it to Seattle Slim, who began his smoke 
with the single, prolonged intake of the 
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breath that exhausted the li-un at one draw 
—an old-timer was Seattle. 

Ho Yat Sing, overlooking the “ courtesy 
of the pipe,” by which he was entitled to 
the next smoke, repeated the operation, 
and a delicious sense of easeful relaxation 
coursed through the body of Slim as he 
began to satisfy the demands of the habit. 


mete 


THE great orange-red dog Totem, the 
Red Destroyer, blue eyes glinting steel un- 
der the electric light of the dog-pit, sur- 
veyed O’Donnell’s advancing white bull- 
terrier malevolently and bared his huge 
fangs in a wicked snarl of warning. 

No Malemute or Husky of the Northland 
could matth his five feet of length and his 
two feet nine at the shoulder. A strange 
cross of giant dogs—the famous McCul- 
lough breed of Wales, mighty fighters; and 
something of the wolf, with long, slipping 
muscles and catlike agility. Now the Red 
Destroyer stood tense, stiff-legged, ready. 


In a corner Ho Yat Sing flanked a profes- 


sional ‘dog-handler, by name Moran. 

“‘ Sick ’im!” sibilated O’Donnell’s repre- 
sentative. ‘ 

rT} Sick ; ’em! +P 
chorus. ; 

The white terrier broke into a fast trot, 
uttering a heavy rumble in his throat that 
stirred the tall dog’s ire visibly. His fight- 
ing blood rose with his hair as the terrier 
leaped in a sudden effort to close. 

Quick as he was for his bulk, the red one 
was infinitely quicker and was gone in the 
interval between the swift dart and the few 
inches it must travel to get a throat-hold. 
The terrier whirled instantly. 

Gone was Totem’s hesitancy now. He 
was angry. The black rims of his gums 
stretched back tightly, making him a fear- 
some object. 

Death, his head flat and serpentlike, re- 

turned to the attack. Totem leaped—in, 
' this time, and the red blood spurted from 
the wound in the neck of the bull-terrier. 


echoed a_ bloodthirsty 


Followed the greatest, goriest, and wick- — 


edest battle ever staged between dogs of 
this class. They tell of it in the purlieus of 
the disreputable streets;; at “Spider ” 


hand and waved to a chair. 
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Poheim’s, and at Blaney’s vicious resort, 
and they smack their lips reminiscently, as 
one who has feasted upon manna. They 
recount the dazzling speed of the magnifi- 
cent red fighter from the Northland and 
the lightning rushes that cut the champion 
literally to ribbons; the grim savagery with 
which Death pursued the tireless Totem 
around the circumscribing ring, until, puz- 
zled, growling without cessation in his 
anger, he weakened. 

They recall the tremendous slash that 
sent the champion crashing to the floor, 
where, amid a veritable inferno of sound— 
the cries of a hundred men who had re- 
verted to the primordial—the red thun- 
derbolt’s teeth crunched together on a 
raised foreleg, sickeningly. Whipped, the 
bull-terrier never whimpered, but squirmed 
forward to the attack. 

It was O’Donnell who showed “ yellow ” 
as taps loomed for his five-thousand-dollar 
champion. And Ho Yat Sing, desiring only 
the purse, gave the nod that spelled acqui- 
escence, so that the dog-handler, braced to 
meet the shock of the powerful Totem’s 
surge forward toward the crippled terrier, 
stopped the battle; and Ho was content 
that he had won the purse and that his 
Hop Sing friends rolled in affluence. 


Reed Parker, depressed to melancholia, 
sat in his clientless office and reflected upon 
a coming momentous event at his home. A 
great fear sat upon him like a blight. The 
look in his harassed eyes almost voiced 
audibly his despair. 

Footsteps sounded in the hall. <A case 
for a more fortunate attorney in the build- 
ing? The steps halted at-his door, which 
opened, disclosing a Chinese—the smooth- 
faced, smartly attired owner of the Man- 
churia Club, in appearance an American 
man of affairs more than aught else. Parker — 
recognized him. 

“ Hsun Yee!” He extended a surprised 
‘ How’s the 
Manchuria Club doing these days?” he 
offered as an opening. | 

Hsun Yee’s face took on an injured ex- 
pression. . 

‘“‘ Business is no good, Miste’ Plahke’!”’ 
He described an arc with a finger that took 
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in Chinatown. “All places play a little 
fan-tan except me. Police chop down my 
doors; I want an injunction.” 

He brought it out’ in one breath, the sto- 
lidity of his ‘features yielding to strong 
anger, his short, well-built figure giving the 
impression of a man with a grievance. 

_Reed Parker brightened suddenly, even 
as-he wondered why this notable figure in 
Chinese circles should come to him with 
this unusual application. 

‘An injunction!” he exclaimed, and 
puckered his lips into the beginning of a 
whistle. ‘I don’t know where you got the 
idea, Hsun, but—” 

“¢ Get him i in Plohtland.” Hsun punctu- 
ated it with a smile that began in the 
oblique eyes. 

‘“‘ Portland, eh? Well, Superior Court 
proceedings are a bit expensive, ””  sug- 
gestively. 

“TI know, Miste’ Plaifke’, so I come with 
the fee.” He picked his words carefully to 
avofd the difficult “r’s ” as he laid a roll 
of big bills on the attorney’s desk. ‘ Five 
hundled dollahs.”’ 

It was the sum won by Ho Yat Sing in 
the dog-pit. 

IV. 


, Boss O’DONNELL, bitterness rankling in 
his breast over the defeat of his great 
fighting-dog by the red devil from the 
North, listened to the deferential report of 
one of ‘his Chinese spies. His wrath grew 
with the effects of the champagne which he 
drank illicitly. 

That an aged yellow Chink should have 
engineered the Waterloo of Death and with 
Oriental cunning mulcted him and his 
friends of a large sum of money aroused in 
the boss a hot exasperation. His prestige 
was threatened. ¢ 

Why, the yellow rats doubtless were now 
chuckling in their holes over his discomfi- 
ture. 
the act how his appearance on the street 
that very evening had been greeted with an 
air of disrespect; although two weeks had 
elapsed since the fight. 

‘‘ Where do you find that dog?” He spat 
the question with a tightening of his heavy 
jaw and a frown on his narrow: forehead, 


He drank deeply, and. recalled with © 
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while the huge bulk of him quivered with 
resentment. 

The Chinese, a bit frightened, gave the 
information, and supplemented it. During 
which process the features of O’Donnell 
grew hard and cruel. 

A short time afterward the boss, avoiding 
pedestrians, choosing the darker streets of 
Chinatown, knocked at a basement door in 
St. Louis alley. It was opened by the 
white-faced man who had handled Totem 
in the battle that witnessed the defeat of the 
white terrier. 

Moran recognized O’Donnell and was 
slavish in his greeting. A chain rattled in 
the next room. 

“That the dog?” O’Donnell asked it 
threateningly, aggressively. 

“The Chink paid me fifty bucks, Mr. 
O’Donnell,” he whimpered. The displeas- 
ure of the boss meant that he could not live 
anywhere in the city. Such things still sur- 
vive. 

O’Donnell surveyed him disgustedly. 
* You get that mutt and bring him along,” 
he commanded, characterizing the dog un- 
pleasantly.- 

The handler trembled. 

“He belongs to the Hop Sing crowd. I 
dassent.”” He held back, torn in evident fear 
between what he visioned and the immedi- 
ate command. “ They’ll kill me if anything 
happens to that dog.” 

“Tl kill you if you don’t, see?” hissed 
O’Donnell, spinning the wretch around with 
a.wrench of his heavy hand on a flabby 
shoulder. He meant it. 

“T didn’t mean nothin’,” quavered the 
object of this movement. ‘“ S’help me, Mr. 
O’Donnell, I'll get ’im.” 

“That’s better, Moran. Hustle it along.” 

The dog-handler disappeared into the ad- 
joining room whence emanated a series of 
growls and the rattle of the chain. When he 
emerged, he led the big red dog. © 

O’Donnell raised a foot as if to kick To- 
tem, but desisted hurriedly under the bale- 
ful look bestowed upon him by the animal. 

“* Never mind, he’ll get his,” he growled 
with a brutal leer. 

Guided by the boss, the fearful Moran 


- led the red dog furtively through the dark- 


est of the narrow, evil-odored streets lit by 
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the pale-blue lights that are the sign of 
China in western countries everywhere, 
Their roundabout progress led eveniually 
to the dog-pit, more evil in its desertion 
than ever. 


O’Donnell closed and locked the doox.. 


Moran watched apprebensively, timidity 
struggling with a sense of impending evil. 
He did not like that maniacal look in the 
eyes of the boss; and the fear of the ven- 
geance of the Chinese lay heavily upon him. 
' ‘There was a deadly viciousness in the at- 
titude of O’Donnell, ransacking a make- 
shift locker from which he brought forth 
a heavy, steel muzzle, designed to rendex 
a savage dog helpless. 

“Hold your red devil while I decorate 
him,” ordered the boss, with widespread 
feet, making his pose match the malevolent 


“What's the idear—’ began Moran, 
quaveringly, something stirring deep with- 
‘in, a flicker of opposition to what he scaree- 
ly dared to contemplate. His hands shook 
as he slid them to Totem’s heed with ex- 
ness. 

He nodded. O*Domnelt bent cautiously 
and slipped the muzzie over the dog’s jaws, 
pulling the strap tight. He laughed sar- 
donicaily as the massive head lowered and 
the dog sought first with one paw, then the 
other, to remove the steel encumbrance that 
seemed to choke off his very breath. 

There was something hideous in the 
sound of satisfaction emitted by the boss. 
O’Donnell glanced at a watch that flashed im 
the semidarkness. Totem was striving agon- 
izedly to rid himself of that cruel steet thing 
that rendered him helpless. The chain 
seemed to be in the comspiracy. 

O'Donnell put back the jeweled time- 
piece and approached the dog. His expres- 
sion was maniacal. Suddenly he raised a 
heavy-shod foot and, with the deliberate 
method of the obsessed, planted a terrific 
kick upon the bound animal’s neck. 

The kick would have floored any other 
dog. It staggered Totem, but he was abys- 
mally courageous. His rush ending sudden- 
hy at the end of the chain, sent him down, 
where ©’Donnell, cursing with satisfaction, 
battered him again and agaim in the ribs 
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with his heavy boots, until the smimal, 
frothing, watching every move, managed to 
evade the storm of cruel punishment. 

Footsteps sounded ‘outside. The boss 
stopped to unlock the doos, admitting Sam 
Loy and another man who led the white 
terrier, Death. 

The bulkdog, still limping slightly, stiffen- 
ed, bristled, his red-rimmed eyes full upon 
his recent conqueror, indomitable in his saf- 
fering, whose peculiar blue orbs glinted hase 
and rage. Moran watched without under- 
Standing, as the handler of the white terriers 
beat, took him by the collar and, at a nod 
from O’Donnell, unloosed the chain. 

“« Sick ’im, Death!” urged the bess. Sam 
Loy stood imperturbably, but something - 
smoldered in his eyes. Moran, the derelict 
of Chinatown, dead to every ordinary con- 
sideration as he had been for years, took a 
Step forward toward the helpless Totem. 

‘““My God, O’Domell, you're not going 
to do that?” he shouted, revolted, and 
would have unioosed the dog. | 

The boss caught him by the neck and 
flung him back heavily. Moran reeked 
against the wall where he recovered and 
stood trembling, sickened. For the white 
mangler had plunged straight for the throat 
of the tied and muzzled red dog. 

‘Eat ‘im up, Death!” encouraged 
O'Donnell, and haughed insanely. 

Moran closed his eyes. 


They found the great red fighting dog 
from the Northland lying m the gutter 
of Stockton Street. ‘‘ They ” chanced to be 
Haun Yee and another Chimese who had 
prohted by the victory of the “ Red Des- 
troyer.”’ 


in that mexplamable way im which news 
travels in the underworld, word had come 
to the Hop Sings that something had hap- 
pened to the dog. The tong was bound by 
its word of hemor, never broken, to retum 
the dog to “Seattle Stim.” _Therefore it 
was stirred. 

When they came upon the stil, blood- 
covered animal, they thought bam dead. 
Hsun Yee stirred the body with 2 tentative 
foot and it moved pitifully. 

The eyes were closed and the throat 
tinged with a darker tinge than the red 
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hair. Across the face, cruel, deep welts 
were crisscrossed, the most pitiful wounds 
of all. 

The Chinese debated solemnly, gravely. 
Hsun Yee clucked a peculiar note and men 
came running—Hop Sings. In the quiet 
hours of the early morning they removed 
the still living animal and summoned the 
best veterinary in San Francisco. He came, 
and his face set sternly as he worked over 
the animal and listened jto the explanation, 
which O’Donnell had made no effort to con- 
ceal. 

“Will he die?” Hsun Yee asked it 
gravely, anxiously. - 

“J don’t know.” The veterinary was 
short and there was an awful anger in his 
tone. ‘“ Whoever was responsible for that, 
though, ought to die.” 

He was salving deep scars in the face of 
the grievously hurt animal, indicating the 
tremendousness of his effort to give battle 
at the attack of the white terrier. “ He’s 
been torn literally to shreds. Yes, some one 
ought to be killed for a thing like that.” 

Something had caught in his throat like 
a sob, yet he had seen many gruesome 
sights. 

Hsun Yee, without the movement of a 
facial muscle, flicked the ashes from a very 
excellent cigar such as few Chinese smoke. 

“He ought to die,” he agreed solemnly. 
“Yes, Mr. Doctor, I think he ought to 
die.” The doctor shuddered. | 


V. 

THE hours of Ho Yat Sing were filled 
with pleasant exhilaration during the days 
that followed the very happy announcement 
of Reed Parker that he had been retained 
_ at a large fee by the Manchuria Club to 
combat the persecutions of Boss O’Don- 
nell. 

Also, the entrance of a man-child into the 
world filled the aged Chinese with especial 
joy. 

Then the mangled dog which his honor 
was pledged to restore to Seattle Slim was 
recovering. Better than all, certain plans 
connected with the dog were maturing. 

So he spent his nights in the rooms of the 
Hop Sings and consulted interminably with 
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the tong brothers, while they bided their 
time. 
An ominous current ran through China- 


town, so serene on the surface with its 


tourists, busy curio-shops and returned 
Chinese home from the canneries of Alaska 
with plenty of money and a thirst for ex- 
citement. A lawless element for the most 
part. — 

There was, beneath it all, a feeling that 
something impended. The apparent sereni- 


‘ty masked a veritable volcano of strained 


relations between the tongs, due to certain 
methods of the boss, whose collectors were 
very busy. | 

Wong You, who had threatened to 


“talk,” lay ill from a mysterious malady. 


Tong leaders remained secluded or moved 
to the city across the bay for a time. AIl- 
most anything might set off the gunpowder 
—a careless word between rival society 
members, an inadvertent jostling in a 
crowded street, a gambling dispute. 

It worried O’Donnell, this unrest which 
was pregnant with the hazard of a grand 
jury investigation. He had played fast and 
loose with the factions. He did not like 
the moves of Attorney Reed Parker, either. 
Nor the action of Sergeant Frayne, who 
had closed all the gambling-houses alike— 


_and who must be removed. That very 
‘day he had received disquieting word. 


Therefore, when his old enemy, Hsun 
Yee, of the Manchuria Club, head of the 
strongest of the cliques, telephoned from a 
near-by town that he would like to confer 


‘with the boss upon something “very im- 


portant,” O’Donnell decided to acquiesce. 
But Hsun Yee refused very definitely to 
come to the city. 

“I don’t think it would be a good place,”’ 
negatived the Chinese. ‘Too, too much 
trouble.” | 

O'Donnell understood. Hsun Yee feared 


‘the stalking gunmen whom he knew to be 


abroad. It was disquieting. 

“Where do you want me to meet you, 
then?” he queried. 

“You come to-night, alone, to Eighth 
and Bloadway, near the shop of Jew Tan 
Moy. Half past eleven o’clock I be there.” 
Hsun Yee rang off. 

Perturbed by the reports of his lieuten- 
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ants, O’Donnell decided to go. He saw 
nothing unusual in the definite word that 
he come alone. The boss had no use for 
third parties at his confabs. So-.he went. 

A loose-bloused Chinese wearing an 
American felt hat low over his eyes ap- 
proached the boss as he swung from a car 
at Eighth and Broadway. 

“You come allee same me,’ observed 
the yellow man in passing. O’Donnell 
nodded and followed with something of 
contempt for the precautions. They tra- 
versed two blocks to a small frame house 
with a Chinese laundry sign Across the 
front. 

In this went the guide, O’Donnell fol- 
lowing without comment through the laun- 
dry, up half a flight of stairs and to the 
rear, where an open window looked out 
upon what he took for granted to be the 
back yard. He moved into a place out of 
range of view from outside. 

“You sit down, Hsun Yee, him be. here 
in a minute.” 

The Chinese indicated a black, square- 
lined seat, beautifully scrolled; first quality 
teakwood and of considerable value. Ex- 
pensive silken draperies lined the wall, with 
queer drawings of Chinese artists in exotic 
frames; heavy brass vases; bronze lamps— 
all the furnishings of the home of a wealthy 
Oriental. He glanced at them carelessly. 
They were not new to him, nor incongrious 
even, in this district, merely because a few 
rooms away, in front, was a laundry. 

The padding of the obviously stealthy 
tread of a Chinese came to him. O’Don- 
nell sat stolidly. Not for him to show 
courtesy to a damned Chink. 

Opposite, across the table, a curtain 
parted and a Chinese backed in, turned and 
revealed—not Hsun Yee, but Ho Yat Sing, 
That elderly person smiled—too blandly 
-——and bowed. O’Donnell thought he de- 
tected something of mockery in the bow. 
It angered hin. 

‘“‘ What’s the idea,” grated the boss, dom- 
ineeringly. ‘‘ Where’s Hsun Yee?”’ 

“ Ah, yes, Hsun Yee,” spoke Ho Yat Sing, 
softly. “I think maybe so he go to talk 
with Miste’ Flanchett. Velly bad time in 
Chinatown, Miste’ O’Donnell.”’ 

“ Franchett!” exclaimed the boss, an odd 
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sinking in the pit of his stomach. Franchett 
was the district attorney of his county. 
“ Franchett. Why, you damned Chink, 
what the—”’ 

His voice trailed off into a thin, flat 
monotone. He was looking into the muzzle 
of a powerful automatic pistol i in the hands 
of Ho Yat Sing. 

O’Deonnell sank back in his chair, a great 
fear in his heart. He remembered signifi- 
cantly now that this was the Chinese who 
had won the purse in the Inst pit battle of 
the white terrier. 

A sudden start that mingled with an ex- 
pression of fear told that he had connected 
him with the ownership of the dog, Totem. 
The boss’s hand shook. 

Ho Yat Sing smiled and there was cold 
hate in it. 

‘“‘ Maybe, Mr. O’Donnell, you remember 
what happened to the red dog.” The re- 
minder was unnecessary. Strangely it 
fiashed upon him that there was something 
ominous in the very mastery of the “r 
employed. © 

“ He’s dead, but I'll pay you for him,” 
offered O'Donnell, and made up his mind to 
shout for help. 

“You no shout, Miste’ Boss or ”-—quiet- 
ly—‘‘ I kill you! Maybe I kill you anyhow 
soon.” | 

The voice grew more icy, malignant: It 
was portentous of death. 

O’Donnell cast a swift look around. The 
finger of the Chinese was crooking on the . 
trigger. He knew he was about to die. 


“Between him and the door intervened im- 


placable death. 

The way to the window held no obstacle. 
In the thousand thoughts that flashed their 
way through his agonized brain, this fact 
seemed to stand out incongruously. Yes, 
the way to the window was clear. 

With a lightninglike heave he pushed for- 
ward the table and dropped to the floor. 
Crouched low, he crawled with incredible 
swiftness to the opening, and catapulted 
himself through; icy-cold, clammy with the 
horrible fear of the bullet he momentarily 
expected; hearing in magination the wicked 
spat of the pistol that meant—the end. 
He struck the ground heavily, went to his 
knees and sobbingly dragged himself erect. 


PUTTING THE 


A light flared behind. O’Donnell started 
to run, then stood frozen in abject terror. 


- Immediately in front of him crouched a 


snarling, orange-red devil, whose eyes 
blazed with the fury of unreasoning de- 
struction, 
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Even as he sighted his impending doom, 
the dog leaped for his exposed throat. 


It was the great Chinatown exposé that 
paved the way to the election that made 
Reed Parker district attorney. 


partly-opened safe door. 
Lucius Q. Berry, of Berry & 
Sons, wholesale grocers, read it with a deep- 


A NOTE was stuck to the knob of the 


ening frown, swung the steel barrier wide, — 


pawed around in the strong-box for a few 
moments, straightened up and exploded: 

“Tl be damned.” 

Then he went to the telephone. In 
fifteen minutes Detective-Sergeant Collins 
came. Without a word Lucius Q. led him 
to the rear office and pointed to the bit of 
mucilaged paper. The police officer scruti- 
nized it, turned to Berry and said: 

“ T’ll be damned.” 


He tore the note from the knob and read © 


it again, this time, aloud. It ran: 


GENTLEMEN : 

I could never have opened this safe had it 
been equipped with the . Haskins Automatic 
Radiotile Safety Device, for sale at 46 Main Street. 
You should get one at once. I have left enough 
to cover the initial cost. 4 


There was no signature. 

“How much?” asked Collins briefly. 

“ Eighteen hundred dollars in cash and 
three one-hundred-dollar Liberty Bonds. 
He left fifty dollars in bills.” 


ty Google 


hy ak Hellman 


The detective grinned. 

“ The price of the safety device, I guess.” 

“T don’t see anything funny,” growled 
the grocer. “ What do you make of it?” 

“You'll get the money and the bonds 
back, all right. It looks like some crazy 
advertising stunt.” 

“A fine stunt,” snarled Berry. “Do 
they think they can boost their business by 
busting into safes? Look at these valuable 
papers—torn in shreds. It’s burglary, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tt sure is,” agreed Collins. ‘“ We'll go 
after them, don’t worry. I'll take the 
note.” 

The office of the Haskins concern was 
only two blocks away. Collins called for 
Jeffries, the manager. His name was over 
the door. 

““What’s the big idea?” asked the de- 
tective, showing his shield and the bit of 
paper at the same time. 

“T don’t get you,” responded Jeffries, 
puzzled. ‘“ Where does this come from?” 

“You ought to know,” snapped Collins. 

“ Well, I don’t.” 

The plain-clothes man turned a pair of 
cold-gray, boring eyes on him. 
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‘““ Phat was on the door of the safe of 


Berry’s place. It was jimmied last night 
and a couple of thousand taken. What is 


it?) =An advertising scheme?” 
““ What are you getting at?” The mana- 
ger was growing irmtable. “ Are you try- 


ing to intimate that I or somebody belong- 
ing here did the job? Our business is to 
prevent robberies, not to engineer them.” 

The detective glanced about. The floor 
was covered with expensive safes. Two 
clerks and a stenographer were in sight. 
Apparently 3t was a prosperous and repu- 
table concern. He moderated his tone. 

'“ Have you got an advertising man 
here?” ; ; | 

Jeffries shook his head. 

“No. I handle what little we do.” 

“ What do you make of it?” asked Col- 
lins. 

““T don’t know,” responded the manager 
slowly. “It’s a mystery to me. It’s true 
that we get out the best safety device m 


the country, but I don’t believe any one 


would go tothe extent of cracking a safe 
to proclaim that fact. Besides, I don’t see 
where the advertising comes m. If this 
gets out it will just give the firm a black 
eye. You'll do me a favor by keeping still 
about the whole thing.” - 

“ You don’t know any burglars, do you?”’ 

Jeffries smiled. 

“ Not that I am aware of, though they 
‘have done several jobs on our safes. I 
can’t imagine any burgiar being grateful 
to us. We've got a million-dollar business, 
aimed to wreck the profession.” 

“ Who else is m the firm?” 

“ 7'm the firm as far as the hbecal office 
is concerned. Would you like to talk to 
the rest of the force?”’ 

“‘¥ guess not,” concluded the detective. 
“You might question them yourself later 
on and let me know if you find out any- 
thing. You can always reach me at head- 
quarters.” 

The police drag-net was fhung far, but 
despite a haul that included all the past- 
meester cracksmen of the vicmity, no light 
was shed om the Berry affair. Shadows 
were put on the trail of Jeffries and his 
clerks. Inquiries made at nearby peniten- 
tiaries failed to reveal that any safe-workers 
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of note had been released lately. A week 
passed. 

On the night before pay-day the strong- 
bex at the Appleton Foundry was looted 
and thirty-eight hundred dollars taken. 
There was a.note on the knob in Writing 
similar to that of the Berry message. The 
wording was somewhat different. It read: 


The Haskins Automatic Radiotile Safety De- 
vice- is the only one manufactured that can 
keep me out of a safe. It cam be had at 46 
Main Street. I would suggest that yeu try one 
and have left fifty deHlars te cover the cost. 


Jeffries was angry whea Collins called 

om him the next day. 
' “ For heaven’s sake,” he growled, “ what 
are you guys for, anyhow? Can’t you get 
that fellow? He's hurting our business. 
Hf the papers get hold of this ome we'll be 
ruined. Say, I just thought of something. 
Why don’t you go down to see Thomason 
of the Vulcan Safe Company? He’s -our 
Strongest competitor and the only man I 
can think of who would be interested in . 
getting us in bad. There’s a tip. Work 
on it but, for the love of Pete, don’t get 
me mixed up in it.” 

In the next week there were two more 
robberies. Notes were found in both cases 
and, while the wording differed in each in- 
stance, the vaunting of the Hawkins Safety 
Device was the burden of them. 

As Jefiries had feared, the first result of 
the burglaries was to injure his business. It 
was difficult to make the public believe that 
the Radiotile company was not involved in 
some manner despite a reward of $500 


offered by the manager, through the news- 
papers, for the apprehension of the note- 


" Writing cracksman. 


The curious thefts continued. After the 
seventh or eighth, Jeffries suddenly en- 
countered a heavy demand for his burgiar- 
proof contraption. Possessors of strong- 
boxes had finally decided to take the crook’s 
advice, especially in view of the immunity 
surrounding the safes equipped as he had 
suggested. Not ome had been tampered 
with. The Haskins manager, it is true, 
noted. the increased sales with misgivings. 
It seemed like profting by crime, but busi- 
ness was business, and it was his jeb to 
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sell safety devices and just as many of them 
as he could. 

“ Something. funny about this,” said 
Thomason, of the Vulcan, with a sneer. 
“There are no burglars advertising us. 
Very, very, peculiar, I’d say.” 

Far from extolling the Vulcan invention, 
the mysterious robber appeared to take a 
peculiar delight in getting into safes pre- 
sumed to be protected by it. Seven of the 
first ten victims had been sold by Thoma- 
son. 

Jeffries was uneasy. He knew that he 
was being shadowed and it preyed on him. 
He protested at headquarters, got promises 
of relief, but no sooner was he out of the 
station house than a perfect stranger began 
selecting the streets he used, the cars he 
~ gode on and the places he frequented in the 
evening. Finally he got a job with an 
automobile concern out of town and sent 
his resignation to the Haskins people effec- 
tive on the first, a week hence. 

There was a brief let-up in the robberies 
and then came the biggest of. all. Eleven 
d dollars was taken from the safe 

the traction company. The inevitable 
note read: 


Follow the crowd to 46 Main Street and get 
Haskins Automatic Radiotile Safety Device. It’s 
burglar-proof. I know because I have tried it 
and failed. Fifty dollars installs one. 


Jeffries was so sick at heart that he could 
not eat supper that evening. Sleep, too, 
uninviting. Toward midnight he was 
smoking in the living-room when there came 
_ aring at the front door. 

A tall figure stood in the porch shadows. 
He was wrapped in a long overcoat, the 
collar held to the chin. A soft hat was 
pulled down over the eyes. 

“ Jeffries?”” The voice was a deep bass. 

f 9 Yes. ? 

““T want to talk with you.” 

“What about?” grumbled the manager. 

“It’s very important and its cold out 
here,” said the caller slowly. “If you'll 
mvite me in and turn out the lights—” 

“ Turn out the lights?” 

“Yes. My eyes are in bad shape and 
I can’t stand the glare.” 

Jeffries drew back into the. hallway. 
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‘“‘ Wait,” snapped the stranger, holding 
the door open. ‘“‘ How would you like to 
find out about those notes on the safes?” 

‘“‘ What do you know about it?”’ 

‘“‘ Everything. May I come in?” 

Jeffries hesitated a bit, then admitted 
him. 

‘“* Put out the lights.” 

The manager obeyed. 

‘* Let’s sit down here in the hall,” sug- 
gested the visitor. “Now. How badly 
would you like to discover the man who 


has been selling your safety devices?” 


“ There’s $500 for the information, ”” said 
Jeffries. | 
The other laughed. 


“Pennies for babies! I’ll tell you for 


nothing if you'll give me your word never 


to repeat this conversation.” 
“Oh, the devil. What—” 


‘e Very well, then. I'll go.” 

The caller rose. 

“ All right, I’ll promise,” agreed the 
‘manager hastily. “ I'll give you my word.” 


“Tf it wasn’t dark,” said the stranger 


with a dry chuckle, you’d see the safe- 


cracker who has been making business for 
you. ”? 

“You, you—” 

“I’m the man.” 

‘“‘ But why?” stammered Jeffries. ‘“‘ What 
are you telling me this for. Why are you 
Why—” 

‘““T saw in the paper yesterday,” an- 
swered the burglar calmly, “ that you had 
resigned and were going to leave town the 
day after to-morrow. That right?” 

The manager nodded. 

** Well,” continued the bass in the dark, 
“T thought I'd drop in and relieve your 
mind. I don’t like to see a young fellow 
worrying himself to death, especially when 
I haven’t a thing in the world against him. 
In fact, I knew your father, and he was a 
good friend of mine, before you were born, 
I guess. I—” 

“ What’s it all about? Why—” 

‘You promise not to tell?” 

‘Yes, yes,” cried Jeffries impatiently. 
“T’ve already done that. I’m going away 
from here anyhow, you know.” 

“I’m getting old,” said the stranger. 
“‘ My eyes are getting bad and my fingers 
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are stiffening. It’s getting harder and 
harder to open safes. That’s why I want 
your safety device on them.” 

“What for? To make it harder?” 

“No,” replied the burglar quietly; ‘‘ to 
make it easier. The Vulcan thing is get- 
ting too much for me. I want the town 
full of the Haskins Radiotile. It’s just 
made for old safe crackers. A ‘man must 
provide for his declining years, you know.” 

“What are you doing?” asked the mana- 
ger. ‘ Kidding me?” 

‘No, my boy, I’m telling you the truth. 
Every safe in the city with your contraption 
on it means an easy haul. That’s why I 
have sold them for you.” 

Jeffries sprang from his seat. 

“Don’t,” said the visitor gently. 
have a gun in my overcoat pocket.” 

“Just why are you telling me this?” 
asked the young man, reseating himself. 

“ For the reason I have already given 
you. To ease your mind.” 

‘* Suppose I tip, off the police?” 

“You can’t,” ‘came the reply without 
emphasis. ‘I have your promise and, be- 
sides, what are you going to give them? 
You don’t know what I look like, and if 
you spring a yarn like that on the chief, 
he’ll sure jug you. Well, that’s all.” 

“Just a minute. Did you ever break 
into a safe protected with our Radiotile 
device?” 

, “ Not lately.” 


“y 


Led oJ 


“night. 
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“Then how do you know it's easy?” 
demanded Jeffries. ‘‘ It’s been improved & 
lot.” 

“Yes, I noticed. I Yooked one over a 


while ago.” 


‘Well, let me tell you ‘something, ” ex- 
claimed the manager with heat. ‘“ You'll 
have a hell ofa time busting through one 
of them.” 

“ Think so?” 

“TY know so,” retorted Jeffries with 
angry emphasis. ‘ You’re just stringing - 
me, anyhow. I don’t believe a darn word 
of the whole cock-and-bull story. Provid- 
ing for your old age! Bunk! Your de- 
clining years! Piffle! You're just a boob 
cop trying to find out something.” 

“ Think so?” 

“Yes, and I’m getting tired listening to 


He closed the door softly behind him. 
There was little rest: for Jeffries that 
He was down town early, his last 
day with the Haskins concern. The safe 
was in his office. It was partly open and 
there was a note on the door-knob. It 
said: 

You will find fifty dollars in the box. Get 
yourself a Vulcan Safety catch. The Radiotille 


is a joke. It took me four minutes to break it. 
The Vulcan takes 18 for a fast man. 
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INSPIRATION 


BY JOHN STUART THOMSON 


GWEET thoughts are whisp’ ring i in my loved one’s ears, 
Soft as the zephyrs at the gate of morn; 
Oh! surely wooing music ’tis she hears, 
That smiles and tears her dewy eyes adom. 
So does the breeze, o’er Hybla’s meadows blowing, 
Catch up the hummings of the spring’s content 
And melt the young Theocritus to sighs, 
That, almost withoat knowing, 
He breathes bucolics; or blue flow’rs, dew-sprent, 
Move him to lyrics on Sicilian eyes. 
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In a Junk-Pile of Tires 


Oldham Found 
= His 

ia) © FORTUNE 
Earned $2200.00 in Four Months 


so Cc AN You Oldham was a telegraph operator at a tele- 


graph operator’s pay and 53 years old when 
he found his fortune in a junk-pile of old, worn out tires. One day he read in an adver- 
tisement similar to this, of the money making opportunities in the Automobile Tire 
Repair business. He answered the ad, and got Haywood’s story —all the facts. He read 
what others had done — how hundreds of men are making upwards of $4000.00 a year mak- 
ing old tires new, repairing punctures, blow-outs, retreading the millions and millions of 
automobile tires. Hedetermined to act. He wrote mefor my proposition. I sent it. Then 
he bought a Haywood outfit and started in business in his old home town. In 4 
months he made $2200.00, as much as he made in 2% years as a telegraph operator. aS 


~paT CopGERY GIVES NEW LIFE “ryt 


F<) TO OLD TIRES 


YOU CAN MAKE $2500.00 TO $5000 A YEAR 


Think! You men who are seeking a permanent, big paying business of yourown. The pos- 
sibilities in the same field that is making OLDHAM a fortune. It is a field practically new. 
Unecountable millions of automobile tires are thrown in the junk-pile; tires that can 
quickly and profitably be remade by Haywood’s Tire Surgery and Haywood KEquip- 
ment—tires that can be put back into service and run 4000 to 5000 more miles. 
You can do it, equally well or possibly better—Oldham’s record of money making—it’s being 
done every day; it’s facts within reach of every ambitious, determined man. If you are that 
ealibre you will sit down now and write Haywood for full particulars. When you get all 

the information you want, you will jump at the opportunity. You will see an oppor 

tunity bigger by far than we can hope to tell in the limited Space of this magazine. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY—I’LL TEACH YOU 


No previous training, no apprenticeship, is required to enter this business—not even 
the faintest knowlelge of tires. If you have a little mechanical turn of mind, you 
can quickly become anexpert. We teach everything. Youlearninaweek to handle 
all kinds tire repair jobs— make old tires new. Fou'll know how to repair every 
kind of cut, gash. bruise, that can happen to anytire. You becomen Tire Surgeon, 
that’s what you'll be, and the chance to make money is something wonderful. 


FREE BOOK GIVES ALL FACTS—WRITE ME TODAY—MAIL COUPON 


I have ready to mail you the dayI get your request, a fascinating book—all 
about tires — how to repairthem by the Haywood Method — how tostart in busi- 
ness — how to build uptrade — what to charge. You needn’t write a letter—just 
tear out the coupon right now, fillitin and mail. In 48 to 72 hours you can 


This is 
| E.T. Buchmann 


He is a Tire 
“| Surgeon at 
‘| Chicago. He 
Says: “Am 
earning $800 
per month, 
and confining 
myself solely 
to re-building 
of Tires by 
Haywoo 4 
Method.” 


$6,500 HOME PAID FOR 
John W. Blair, Toledo, Ohio, 


Earns $800 Month 


WM. HAYWOOD, have the whole proposition right in front of you. It's a case of walking says: “When I started three 
Founder of in. right into $2500 to $4000 a year and up. Use coupon, or send a post card. years ago, I had just $50.00 
wood System M. HAYWOOD. left after paying for m . 

1 eft & y out 
Ti Sores *Mereawet’ Haywood Tire & Equipment Co, | lic‘ inom Burd a 'sae00't0 


home paid for, $1000.00 in 
jone bank, and deposits in 
several others."’ 


656 Capitol Avenue 
~~ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Clip and Mail To-day 


M. HAYWOOD, President 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 

656 Capitol Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Dear Sir: Please send me by return mail your free book on the new Hay- 


wood Tire Surgery Method and the details of your free school of tire r 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
cme venus OF MUSIC carom 


tember 16, 1920 
Boston, Mass. Sep ® 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


In the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 

It affords pupils the rtunity, environment Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportun- 

and atmosphere ial to a fini musical ities of ensemble practice and appearing before 

education. audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable 
Complete Equipment advantages to the music student. 

dhe largest Conservatory Building in the world ; A Complete Orchestra 

its own auditorium and fourteen pipe organs. Offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, 
Every facility for the teaching of music. and violin experience in rehearsal’ end publicap- 
pearance with orchestral accompaniment, an ex- 

Curriculum ceptional training for the concert stage. 


Courses in every branch of Music, applied and Dramatic Department 


theoretical. . er . . . 
Owing to the Practical Training Practical training in acting, with public presen- 


In our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers. 
Conserve Your Health 


SAVE YOUR BOD and Efficiency First 


“y “I Would Not Part With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer, “Worth more than a farm” says 
another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural Body. Brace gy 


Overcomes WE AK NESS and ORGANIC AILMENTS of N and MEN. Devel 
erect, graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, ability to do things, health and stre ° 


Does away with the strain and pain of 
Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense ponies ran and oon 
supports misplcced internal organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and strengthens the back; 
corrects stooping shoulders; develops lungs chest and bust; relieves backache. curvatures, nervousness, | 
rapture. constipation, after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. KEEP YOURSELF 
FIT. Write today forillustrated booklet, measurement blank ,etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co., 227 Rash Bldg., Salina, Kansas 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-~Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear. after being deaf for % years 
with these Artificial Ear 
Drums. I wear them day and 
night. They are perfectly 
comfortable. No one sees 
them. Write me and I will 
tell you a true story, how I 

t deaf and hew I make you Medleated Ear Drem 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


B ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 


i Address Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
sent on trial. No ob- care 
noxious springs or pads. A Eee AN aot tre Denrot, Micke we 
as automatic Air oe ——$—$$—$—$— ne 
Cushions. Binds and | CQPY THIS SKETCH 
draws the broken par a ‘and let me see what you can do with it. 
ogether as yo Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
broken limb. No salves. $123.00 or more per week were trained by 
No lies. Durable, cheap. my course of versonal individual lessons 
1 y mail. ginel - 
Sent on trial to prove it, ing easy to learn. Send sketch of Une Sam with 
Protected by U. S. pat- 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, list of 
ents. Catalogue and meas- successful students, examples of their work 
ure blanks mailed free. Send and evidence of | what YOU can accomplish, 


mame and address today. Cart ' 
of Cartooning 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212C State Street, Marshall, Mich. | he Landon School sreiicscsin’ 


1469 SCHOFIELD BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In answering any advertisoment on thie page it is desirable that you mention thie magazine. 
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“Find the Man!” 


“We'll pay him $5,000 a year. Go over our list of employees — 
pick out those who not only have been doing their work well, 
but have been studying in spare time getting ready for advancement. 
That’s the kind of man we want for this job and for all of this 
firm's responsible positions.” 


Employers everywhere are combing their ranks for men with ambition, for 
men who really want to get ahead in the —T HERE ee ee me me 


a eee on oe oe BAR OUT 
world and are willing to prove it by ("INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
training themselves in spare time to do | Rovian, gene eee ac onal he the oaks 


some one thing well. Hon or in the subject: before which I mark X. 


F | ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Prove that you are that kind of | Hblectic Wiitocend Relwave 

man! The International Correspond- ! Hrtiiefidne wor 
ence Schools are ready and anxious to ! Mechanica Drattemen, 
help you prepare for advancement in | Bitoctmser? 
the work of your choice, whatever it 
may be. More than two million men 

- and women in the last 29 years have 
taken the I. C. S. route to more money. 
More than 110,000 others are getting 
ready right now. Hundreds are starting 


Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainmas 
ILLUSTRATING 


Gas 

OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER . 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MAN. 
Marine Engineer 


Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural 
Concrete Builder 


Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


every month. Isn’t it about time for Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repair 
you to find out what the I. C. S. can do CHEMIST. LORICULTORE [Bresee 
f or you? Mathematics Poultry Ralsing 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, Preven 
without obligating yourself in any way, Street 


simply mark and mail this coupon. 
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DIAMONDS 


fora Few Cents a Day 


END your name and address and we will send you our 

128-page book of diamond bargains. Itis the result of 
nearly 100 years’ experience and shows you millions of 
dollars’ worth of jewelry to choose from—and they may 
be paid for at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
The diamond youselect will besent upon your simple re- 
quest—twithout a penny down. Then if you do not think 
it the greatest bargain you have ever seen, send it back at 
ourexpense. Ifyou decide to keepit, your credit is good. 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly increase in 
value on all exchanges. You can also earn a 5 per cent 
bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Today 


Send your name and address teday—NOW. You will be 
under no obligation. You will receive our 128-page dia- 
mond book by the next mail. Send your name and ad- 
dress NOW to Dept. 72F. 


oJ MLYON &CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


LEARN WIRELESS 


AT HOME QUICKLY AND EASILY 
Attractive and interesting posi- 
tions at substantial salaries are 
always ready for the trained wire- 
"ss operator. If you want a suc- 
sful future, one filled with vital 
enterprise and adventure as well as 
financial success, study wireless. 
It offers variety and interest in- 
stead of the usual daily routine 

of office, shop or store work. 
Salaries start at $125 a month, 
with all living expenses paid. 
This includes board, lodging, 
laundry, ete., which when to- 
tallied and added to the sal- 
ary, amounts to $200 or more 
a month. Wireless offers the 
chance of advancement to 
positions in higher branch- 
es. One of ourrecent gradu- 
ates is getting $6000 a year. 


Travel Without Expense 


If you are eager to travel, 
anxious to visit foreign 
countries and {i pase your 


ingling with the 
rassengera. All without one cent’s expense to you! The 
positions at home, on land, are just as attractive. 


' Send For Free Booklet 
Write for our booklet telling all about Wireless and the 
future it offers you. We have helped hundreda of ambitious 
men and women; the booklet explains how we did it, and 
how we can give you a thorough Wireless training in spare 


time, at your home, by mail, and help you secure a worth 
while position. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 269, 14th & U Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


J Send me your FREE book, ‘' Wireless, The Opportunity of 
Today. ell me about your Home Study Course in Wire- 
leas Télegraphy and Telephony —the free post graduate 
course—and your Special instrument offer, 


ZZ Send 
‘Made to Glu 


Your Order 


Biggest Value Beautiful pants to 


worsteds, through ai 
weaves for dress or ness, guar- 
anteed to give you two solid ears 
satisfying wear or MONEY BACK, 
tailored any style or size—No Ex- 
tra Charges—parcel 
press prepaid. Bi. 
value ever o 


\ Ever Offered 293% (der. of fing 
quality ped 


AON 


2 AMMA 


Sey 


Make Big 
$50 a week sendi: 
MONEY orders for your rela: 
tives and friends. Your spare 
A time will do. COMPLETE OUT- 
Send us your FIT and simple directions in 
name—TODAY. first mail—' 


Chicago TailorsAss’n *15 S$. Fravets, St-onj 


H649 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as Ca 
Deafness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, Thick- 
ened Drums, Roaring and Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Deafness 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears”— 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural ear drums, They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write ¢oday for our 168-page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
953 Inter-Southern Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fo Learn Piano! 
ea =rx>41 This Interesting Free Book 


i —/| shows how you can become a skilled player 
. Pies 


of piano or organ in your own home, at one- 
Written Method is endorsed by leading music’ 


quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn's famous 
jans and heads of State 
Conservatories. Successful 2% joa Flay chored at begins = com- 
jece in ev ey, within lessons. Scientific yet enw: un . 

Bake Hien ey pee GoStats Ob, tenmbere, Oi young. in music free. 
Diploma granted. Write today for 64-page free book, ** How to Learn Piano. *” 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio A-H, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 
Ifso, you are NOT wearing 
Buchstein’s Vulcanized 

My, Fiber wesoar stump, cost 
Limb _@ neat, lich, 
- ety walls not 
TSF’ much thicker 
= than a silver 
dollar, strong, 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 
Sold on easy payments to good 
people. Send for Catalog today. 


C. Buchstein Co., 113 6th St., $. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawatians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. In 
half an hour you can play it! We have reduced the 
necessary motions you learn to only four—and you 
acquire these in a few minutes. 
Then it is only a matter of practice 
to acquire the weird, fascinating 
tremolos, staccatos, slurs and other 
effects that make this instrument so 
delightful. The Hawaiian Guitar 
plays any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary picks 
and steel bar and 52 com- 
plete lessons and pieces of 
music. 


Double your pay 
at Home 


Send Coupon ee 0 A WEEK instead of $25—$60 in- 
Get Full Particulars FREE $5 


stead of $30—is not beyond your 
reach. Right in your own home 
you can pave the way for twice the pay you 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music are now getting. The hardest part in this 
233 Broadway NEW YORK plan to double your pay is making up your 
I am interested in the HAWAI[AN GUITAR. mind to do it. Otherwise there is nothing to 
Please send complete information, special price stop you seeing your pay increase until it 
offer, eto., ete. doubles. Just the decision NOW to follow a 
plan that will make some of your wasted 
hours productive, and promotion, better pay 
or the position you want is within easy reach. 
TOWD .eeeeeeeereeneeenesennns State: - C. More pay will enable you to have many 

things that your present salary will not per- 
mit. Settle the question AT ONCE. Do you 


Learn How to Write) Wss:i0 doviie your pay? 
2 There is a big 
Short Sto PEOS eerie You Can Do It 


fhe spare time. Jack London said so. He and other great writers 
ave endorsed our home study course. 


Write for free book o2erSonciscas dice” Tele We are not asking you to risk your time and 
Wootton toatl rate, short Story eae eos aah ‘lg money on a slim possibility of your making 
. = ede dant Bae good. We KNOW you can double your pay— 


just as thousands of our students have done. 
We know we can help you forge ahead, and our 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE means that you WILL 
or you will not be out one cent. Our pay-raising plan 
is guaranteed to satisfy—guaranteed to fit you to 
deliver the kind of service to your em loyer that he 


If you etammner attend no stammering school till you get my large FREE book 

entitled TAMMERING, Its Origin and The Advanced Natural Method gs wriling. Yo pay zea. paca for. b THIS MINUTE 
of Cure bound | cloth and stamped in pute gold. Askfor special tuition m y x P tor ore money by Indicating in 
copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine,” published monthly the coupon below the line in which you want to do it. 


in the interests Ye those afflicted with stammering, stuttering and other speech 
impediments. Largest, best equipped and most successful school in the world A ° S h 1 f C d 

for the cure of Sammering. £ No sing-song or time beat. Write today. merican iC. 00. 1) orrespon ence 
= Dept. H.C, 4, Chicago 


The N North-‘Vestern ool, 2323 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


«Learn Auto sins, 


greatest school in America. Twice more equipment 
used ns than any other auto school 


EARN $150 to $400 A MONTH 

after a fev. weeks, Thousands of Frasuation bere. 
~ niti 01 

piboureed? tate Ge sept ok ual pa pyle 


> Rather School 
Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


Devt. 2052 KANSAS city, MO. 


GET WELL— BE YOUNG—GROW TALL 


Please tell me how I can qualify 
for the position can gual A 


High School Graduate 

- Automobile Engineer 

- Automobile Repairman 
-Airplane Mechanic 

. Electrical Engineer 
.Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent .. Heating and Ventilating 
. Hydroelectric Engineer Engineer 

Architect oee+«-Gen’l Education Course 
Com, School Branches 
Lawyer 

.- Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 


Accountant and Auditor 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

.. Fire Insurance Expert 

. Sanitary Engineer 
«Master Plumber 


-Building Contractor 

. Civil Engineer 

. Structural Engineer 

. Mechanical Engineer | 

Shop Superintendent Wireless Operator 

Steam Engineer Photoplay Writer 

Draftsman and Designer Employment Manager 

. Business Manager eee. Foreman’s Training Course 
Cert. Public Accountant 


This University 
discovery is the 
most im, postant. beolth invention of the century. It remakes and rejavenates the 

Human Body. It produces normal spines, It frees impinged and Irritated nerves, 

corrects contracted muscles, shortened ligaments, eliminates congestion. improves | Address........« te eeerewensceces vaeeeee eee cenereceeseceseseesee 
circulation and drainage of the body. It will increase the ee. ‘Ss length, 

THE PANDICULATOR CO., 1518 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 
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A Better Days’ Work is the contribution of 
=> Flowers to the business world’s efficiency. 
ee what a difference they’ll make on your desk. 


It’s good business to remember your customers with Flowers © 
through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association : 


ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Bahai 


ebay 


Send Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 


ON'T send a penny. Send your name and finger size and sa: 
me a Lachnite mounted ina solid gold ring on 10 days’ free 
will send it prepaid right to your home. When it comes merely deposit 
.00 with the postman and then wear the ring for 19 full days. if you, oF 
back. ‘But 


h any of your friends can tell it from a diamond, send 
i] if you decide to buy it—send $3.00 a month until $24.00 has been pai 


(4 Write Today Send your name now. Tell us which of the solid 


gold rings illustrated above you wish (ladies’ or 
men’s). Re sure to send your fi 
2 Harold Lachman Co. 12 N. 


inger elze. 
Michigan Ave., Dept. C-227, Chicago 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered him- 
self for twenty years so badly he could hardly 


talk, originator of The Bogue Unit Method for 
Restoring Perfect Speech and Founder of The 
Bogue Institute for Stammerers and_ Stutterers 
(Founded 1901), an Institution with national 


patronage strongly endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession, has written a 288 page book, telling how he cured 
himself. Contains definite and authoritive information. Sent any- 
where to readers of Argosy-All-Story for 25 cents coin or stamps 
to cover postage and mailing. Address 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
2553 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


WANTED TO BUY 


MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS ANY OLD GOLD, 
silver, magneto points, old watches, diamonds, platinum, old 
or broken jewelry, false teeth, gold or silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds and Stamps. Send them to us to-day. Highest 
prices paid in cash by return mail. Goods returned in 10 


days if you're not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 
254 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DIAMONDS 


Send for FREE Catalog No. 98N 


—showing the largest assortment of 
the most exquisite Jewelry, Gen- | 
uine Diamonds, standard makes of | 
Watches, Silverware and French 
Ivory Toiletware. Everything at 
rock bottom prices—ten months to 
pay on anything. Address Dept. 98N 
Capital $1,000,000 
“*The House of Quality’’ 


Li: W. SWEET, Inc. 1650-1660 Broadway 


New York City. 
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MADE | 
MEASU 


Hiay 6 


an 


values ever offered, A 
postal brings youalarge — 

assortment of clothsam- 

ples, wholesale 


matter where you se 


== a where — aoe a 

u ur clo! ce i) 

ac even you donot need: 2) 

j anew sultnow, investi- 
ff atioge sou ean 

erful sa a ca os 
ith this 1 anutactera eae ree 

w 8 large manufacturer. a 

color, perfect fit, and satisfaction guaranteed. > 


Write today. Address your card or letter ike 
this: Lincoln Woolen Mills 7a 
Department 425, 208-2148 a 


Street, Chicago, Mlinois, ee a 
$2000 to #5000 now being made by good men by 
wearing and taking orders for the famous Lin- 
coln made-to-measure clothes. No ~s 
needed, we teach you and furnish p - 
ment, Write today Pees 


‘Nine Months: 


ediate possession on our 


7” e 
earn money to meet the small Payments. a | 
FACTORY TO RIDER prices save you money. 
| tuctory and sell direct to you, 44 STYERS: 
factory 8 ir you, 
Shore and Saas tn <a RANGER line, 
nd for big, utiful catalog. 
DELIVERED FREE on Approval and a 
DAYS TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want 
| terms that suit you—cash or easy payments. 
| day for FREE catalog 


te to “NY 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. D-30 


“DON’T SHOUT® . 


| wT can ONE “ite mele, wei 
| * is im - 
less, comfortable, i ive. 

metal, ‘wires, nor rebber, Cane 
used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF | 
So 
over the country. It rae 
causes of : 


wie ie MORLEY 
leadd sold. 


PHONE affords relief. Over one he? 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 709, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Send for Diamond, 
Watch and Jewelry 
Catalog. IT IS FREE! 


EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is 
specially selected and priced un- 
astallylow. We are offering wonderful values 
in Diamond Rings, Solitaires and Clus- 
ters, in all the popular mountings, 
plain and fancy engraved, special 

at $50, $75, $85, $100, $150 and 

up. Whatever you select will 


xo be sent prepaid by us. You 
nd. 


see and examine the article 

= right in your own hands. If 

satisfied, pay one-fifth 

of purchase price and 

™. keep it, balancedivid- 

™~ edinto eight equal 

amounts, payable 

Catalog monthly, 

shows all 

the standard 


world-renowned 1! Lowest 
Watches — solid Prices 
gold and gold filled 

cases. Splendid bar- 

gains in 25-year guaran- i 


teed Watches on credit 


low as $2.00 a Month 


low as 


LOFTIS BROS.&CO> 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. C-139 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Stores in Leading Cities 


rotate evce tee 


2 5 


For more than forty years Boston Garter 
has been a friend to men the world over. 
It not only keeps the old but makes many 
new ones each year. Most men ask for 
Boston Garter as a matter of course—the 
two words go so well together. 


}) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 
Gerrans 0 


(SRT arar ae ae 


AD Size Tewele: 
Radiolite, 677 


jen ele 


@ 


WATERBURY Radiolite is the r2-size jeweled 
Ingersoll that tells time in the dark. It is a 


stylish small-sized watch 
because it is jeweled. 


and it is more accurate 


Though the refined design of the Waterbury 


suits it to dress wear, its s 


olid, sturdy construction 


makes it a reliable time piece for all around service. 


Callat an Ingersoll dealer's 


to-day and see this watch, 


Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 


The price of the Wate 


tbury Radiolite is only 


$6.25 (either black or silver dial). Plain dial, same 


movement, $5.50. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicage 


Mentreal 


San Francisco 
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